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THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


THERE are four main aspects of 
South African affairs which, amidst 
innumerable jarring interests and 
the countless arguments of what 
may be termed political specialists, 
have to be considered. First, there 
is the Race question between the 
Dutch and British settlers, which 
runs through all the colonies and 
settlements ; secondly, the Railway 
question, which arouses even deeper 
feelings than any race problem; 
thirdly, the Vative question, which 
was the most important a few years 
ago, but is now reduced to a com- 
pletely subsidiary condition, as far 
as rule and dominion are con- 
cerned, yet second to none in its 
moral significance; fourthly, the 
position of the Imperial Factor, a 
much-maligned and much mis- 
understood phrase in South African 
politics. It is hardly worth while 
to discuss German policy in South 
Africa, as it will never be allowed 
to exist as a governing policy 
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either by the Imperial Govern- 
ment or by the South African 
colonists themselves. It would 
mean a German command of the 
sea outside South Africa, and a 
bureaucratic rule inside, the latter 
being a violent contrast to the 
whole modern theory of free col- 
onial development, with free insti- 
tutions and a popular Government. 
It is hardly likely that the Cape 
colonists who disputed so warmly 
and vigorously at an early date 
with the mother country, in the 
days of the Administration of Earl 
Grey, on the subject of the im- 
portation of convicts, and, later 
on, did battle for the freedom of 
the press, would fall in with a 
German hegemony and consent to 
be crushed out by the heel of the 
jack- boot. With regard to the 
Dutch element and the descendants 
of the French Huguenots, there is 
no likelihood, to use the phrase 
of the late Sir Bartle Frere, that 
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they would prefer even the “little 
finger” of German bureaucracy to 
the “loins” of British administra- 
tion. 


1. The Race Question.—Owing 
to a deficiency of statistics, it is 
almost impossible to discover the 
actual proportion of Dutch and 
British-born colonists in the Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Free State, and 
the South African Republic—at 
any rate, with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Nor is it easy to find 
out amongst the Boers themselves 
how much of their blood comes 
from the Netherlands, how much 
from France, and how much from 
other sources. Originally the Brit- 
ish found in 1806, the date of 
the permanent British occupation 
of the Cape, two main streams 
—viz., the descendants of the old 
Dutch servants and employés of 
the Netherlands East India Com- 
pany, who, in the days of that 
extremely exclusive and autocratic 
trading monopoly, were allowed by 
favour and by grace to open small 
shops and to supply passing ships 
with vegetables. These can hardly 
be termed free colonists in the 
sense of our Pennsylvanian emi- 
grants, as they were subservient, 
to a most ridiculous extent, to the 
caprices of the directors and mer- 
chant princes of Holland. Judge 
Watermeyer, of Cape celebrity, has 
in a series of most instructive 
essays shown up the absurd pomp 
and etiquette of the Netherlands 
Chartered East India Company ; 
and he sums up the situation ex- 
tremely well by saying that the 
British occupation of the Cape in- 
augurated a new period of colonial 
prosperity and colonial freedom, 
which had been cruelly checked 
by the harsh monopolists who had 
their headquarters in the Castle at 
Capetown. 

The second stream of immigrants 


was that of the various Protestant 
refugees who, after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, were com- 
pelled about two hundred years 
ago to find new homes for them. 
selves outside Europe. There igs 
no doubt that this was a more 
honourable influx than that of the 
time-expired servants of the old 
company, and although they nun- 
bered only 300 at first, their de- 
scendants spread largely over the 
country. They were first located 
at Stellenbosch, Drakenstein, 
Fransche Hoek, and the Paarl, 
but their language was forbidden 
to be used officially, and soon died 
out under Dutch repression. Also, 
in matters of religion and in forms 
of religious services they were sub- 
ject to several prohibitory if not 
persecuting measures. 

The most notable colonisation 
scheme ever carried out in South 
Africa was that of the Scotch and 
English settlers at Algoa Bay in 
1819, which formed the district of 
Albany, and laid the foundation 
of the Eastern Province of the 
Cape Colony. Later on in the 
fifties the disbanded veterans of 
the German Legion were placed 
after the Crimean war in the 
Eastern Province, and contributed 
to build up the prosperity of King 
William’s Town. Here, then, are 
the chief nuclei of the South Afri- 
can population — Dutch, French, 
English, Scotch, and German—and 
for nearly a hundred years these 
elements have been working along- 
side one another within the borders 
of the “Old Colony,” as the Cape 
Colony is called, and are inextri- 
cably mixed up by intermarriage. 
Revisers of the census summaries 
will tell us that the Dutch or 
French names exceed all others 
by a good deal, and certainly com- 
prise more than half of the popula- 
tion. They are found chiefly in 
the pastoral and agricultural dis- 
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tricts, whilst the English and 
Scotch congregate more in towns. 
The diamond mines of Kimberley 
were the means, of course, of in- 
troducing a motley crew of migra- 
tory habits from every country 
under the sun, but their presence 
has not affected very largely the 
real character of the South African 
population. 

The great Boer trek of nearly 
fifty years ago, by which the 
Transvaal was founded in 1852, 
and the Orange Free State in 1854, 
introduced a new phase of the 
Race question. It was a protest, 
in the first instance, against British 
rule, and resulted in the establish- 
ment of two separate communities, 
but it broke up the homogeneity 
of the Dutch and Huguenot ele- 
ment. The mere fact of distance 
militated against their being kept 
in constant touch and sympathy 
with one another. Even in the 
Cape Colony itself there are many 
grades of society amongst the 
Dutch and French themselves. 
The older, wealthier, and more aris- 
tocratic families who live around 
Capetown and the vicinity are 
removed by a whole world of 
education and ideas from the un- 
couth corn-boer of the Malmesbury 
district or the tobacco-grower of 
George or Oudtshoorn. To say 
that, for the sake of sentiment, a 
Paarl vigneron or a Karroo sheep- 
farmer will shoulder his rifle and 
leave his flocks and.herds to fight 
for the Transvaal, thereby im- 
perilling his all in the chances of 
war, is to exaggerate and distort 
the Race question in South Africa. 
Indeed it may surprise us to learn 
that amongst Jameson’s troopers 
there were several men bearing 
old Dutch and French colonial 
names. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment has no great love for the 
brethren of the Cape Colony, and 
classes them all as “ Uitlanders,” 
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Again, the “mean whites,” who 
are poor and degraded colonists, 
chiefly of Dutch extraction, and 
bearing Dutch names, who cannot 
compete with the skilful artisan 
imported from Europe, or labour 
cheek - by-jowl with Kaffirs and 
Hottentots in the hard work of 
the field or mine, constitute a 
largely increasing class in the Old 
Colony and elsewhere. The half- 
castes are also more numerous in 
South Africa than most people 
suppose, but it is difficult to count 
them as factors in the race problem. 
The Boer is naturally an iso- 
lated individual, and hates the 
slightest burden of restraint. He 
has not gone into the wilderness 
for conscience’ sake, but mainly 
and primarily because he loved the 
life of a nomad, and also because 
he objected to English interfer- 
ence with slavery. Indeed it is 
true to call him an extremely 
selfish nomad, hating the sight of 
his neighbour’s beacon, and a well- 
known enemy to the slightest 
obligation in the shape of a tax. 
Here and there an old Boer patri- 
arch, called by such a name as 
Niekerk, Vanart, or Du Plessis, 
will appropriate a whole river 
valley, fill it with his descendants, 
and form a kind of clan. But 
he does not rise really to clan 
organisation ; his property is sub- 
divided by the Dutch-Roman law 
of inheritance, the numerous pro- 
geny quarrel bitterly amongst 
themselves, and frequently inter- 
marry, with the worst possible 
physical results. To compare any 
known Boer community to a Swiss 
canton in its orderly and self-sacri- 
ficing government is to misread the 
truth of affairs altogether, and to 
call up an utterly false analogy. 
As another glaring instance of 
the want of Boer homogeneity, we 
may bring forward the numerous 
“treks” and foundings of mock 
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republics in South Africa. All 
these are really signs of the in- 
herent lawlessness of the Boer 
mind, which is framed rather after 
the style of the Cyclopes of old 
than of nineteenth-century colon- 
ists. Immediately the Transvaal, 
a country as large as France, with 
enormous resources, was given back 
to about 60,000 Boers, we hear of 
parties of them setting up the “ New 
Republic” at Vryheid in Zululand, 
Goshen and Stellaland in Bechuana- 
land on the west, also of various 
treks across the Kalihari to Mos- 
samedes, and wherever else they 
could turn with impunity. Pre- 
sident Kruger was compelled, as 
we know, to damp down a con- 
templated trek to Mashonaland 
and the north. When the British 
took possession of the Cape in 1806, 
they found a revolutionary Dutch 
party in power at Graaf Reinet 
defying the central authority at 
Capetown. 

The history of the Transvaal 
itself is a striking instance of the 
lack of unanimity amongst Boer 
leaders, whose ambitions tend to- 
wards political decentralisation and 
a feeble insularity. Not long ago 
there were three small republics 
across the Vaal,—one at Magalies- 
berg, a second at Lydenburg, and 
a third at Zoutpansberg. In 1864 
Paul Kruger had to fight a large 
body of secessionists ; and if there 
is any political solidarity in the 
Transvaal at the present moment, 
it has been achieved not by mere 
race sentiment, but by a series 
of accidental circumstances with 
which mere race considerations 
have little or nothing todo. Nor 
can the so-called race feeling of 
the descendants of the Dutch and 
French settlers of two hundred 
years ago be recruited now from 
Europe. The “ Hollander” immi- 
gration is of a completely fictitious 
character, and the old Dutch Boers 





have always had far more in 
common with such settlers as the 
Scotch than with the Hollanders, 
It was a Scotchman, Fraser by 
name, whose election as President 
of the Free State seemed almost 
certain a short time ago, before the 
recent crisis in the Transvaal. 
Had it not been for the discipline 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
the Boers of South Africa would 
scarcely have differed at all from 
the nomads who wander on the 
steppes of Tartary. Their Church 


and the celebration of the Nache: 


maal have served as a pivot round 
which the rustic Boers have rallied, 
and so far their State and Church 
can be said to have gone together 
in a kind of loose fashion, But 
even this Church has become 
honeycombed with dissent, chiefly 
owing to the inelastic and intoler- 
ant nature of some of its dogmas, 
and more than once, at their Church 
Synods, the ‘‘ Liberals” have been 
in open revolt. On the other hand, 
the Dopper Church has remained 
apart as a section by itself. 

Nor has the race feeling been 
fostered or expressed by any kind 
of literature. There is scarcely a 
book, pamphlet, national song, or 
even a picturesque tradition, to 
enliven the annals of the South 
African Boer. Boer enthusiasts 
point to the “ Afrikander Bond,” 
but, examined in a true light, 
this is simply an electioneering 
agency carried on by a few wire- 
pullers upon very narrow lines. 
Very often their discussions turn 
upon the “Scab Act” and the 
“ Brandy tax,” the Boer resenting 
the first-named Act, if it involves 
the inspection and destruction of 
diseased animals. His ambition in 
the political world is to shift every 
tax and every responsibility he 
can upon others, and to vote for 
purely class legislation. Indeed 
the “Afrikander Bond” is not 
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the expression for any kind of 
race organisation,—it is simply 
a farmers’ league for protective 
measures, and it includes all Afri- 
can-born people of every national- 
ity. Outsiders may be deceived 
by the name and all the parapher- 
nalia of a Land League, but there 
is no real patriotism at the bottom 
of the ‘‘ Afrikander Bond.” 

To sum up, there cannot be said 
to be a European Race question, 
in the usual sense of the term, in 
the colonies and communities of 
South Africa. In the Transvaal it 
is more a Constitutional question 
than anything else, and if the 
Imperial Government insist on 
rights to the “ Uitlanders,” they 
are actually taking the side of all 
colonists, whether Dutch, French, 
German, or English, who live in 
cis-Vaal river districts. They are 
helping the younger sons of Mal- 
mesbury corn-growers, Stellen- 
bosch vignerons, and enterprising 
scions of the “Old Colony ” stock, 
or indeed of the Natal Boers, 
against a narrow and bigoted oli- 
garchy in the Transvaal. What- 
ever happens between the Imperial 
Government and the South African 
Republic in the solution of present 
problems, the former must com- 
mand the sympathy of a large 
majority of South African colonists 
in the Cape Colony and Natal, if 
they are bold enough to insist on 
equal political privileges for the 
working “ Uitlander” and absolute 
freedom of the press. Numerically 
it has been pointed out, again and 
again, that the British element 
must forge ahead in South Africa. 
President Kruger may hire Ger- 
man mercenaries or he may favour 
“Hollander” concessionaires and 
monopolists, and even carry on 
a diplomatic flirtation with the 
Orange Free State; but he stands 
im a wrong position if he appeals 
to race animosities when he is 
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breaking every rule and tradition 
of free colonisation. Wider prin- 
ciples of political economy, and 
more liberal ideas of free colonisa- 
tion for all, must override the 
narrow and illogical behests of any 
race question in South Africa. 


2. The Railway Question.—Al- 
though many people in Europe 
have not realised it, there has 
been going on for some years past 
in South Africa a stern and often 
bitter war—not of creeds or classes, 
but of Railways and Routes. This 
war has had a most marked effect 
upon parties and politics in the 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the two 
Boer Republics. The objective of 
a railway policy has been in all 
cases the gold-fields of the Rand. 
As a glance at the map will show, 
there are three main routes to the 
Transvaal: one vid Capetown and 
the Cape Railways; a second wid 
Port Natal and the Durban-Char- 
lestown line; a third vid Delagoa 
Bay and Portuguese territory, and 
so along the Netherlands Railway 
—Paul Kruger’s pet creation. Of 
these routes, that by Table Bay, 
whilst it avoids the storms of 
Cape Agulhas and the rough 
waters of the south coast, in- 
volves by far the longest railway 
journey after disembarkation, that 
by Delagoa the shortest. It is 
396 miles by rail between Delagoa 
Bay and Johannesburg, and 1013 
miles by rail between Capetown 
and Johannesburg. Whatever pas- 
sengers may do in the matter of 
choosing railway routes, it is clear 
that for goods traffic, in these days 
of cheap water-transit, Delagoa Bay 
must in the long-run, when good 
management has succeeded to bad, 
be preferred from economical rea- 
sons alone to Table Bay. As the 
merchants of Venice were forced to 
whistle in idleness on the historic 
quays of the Adriatic, when their 
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command of the Eastern trade- 
route had disappeared after the 
successful voyages of Diaz and 
Vasco da Gama, so may it be 
with the merchants of Capetown. 
They must cease to be the for- 
warding agents of the bulk of the 
South African trade, and they 
must be supplanted by their rivals 
of Natal and of Delagoa Bay. Geo- 
graphy is against them as well as 
the stern facts of economy, for a 
railway can hardly compete mile 
per mile with a steamer. Still 
the Cape has made a tremendous 
fight in order to hold the first 
place in this race for the north. 
To gain her object she has been on 
her knees, metaphorically speak- 
ing, to the Free State first of all, 
and then to the South African 
Republic. 

All Boers were, in the first 
instance, opposed to railway ex- 
tensions, as it meant opening the 
door to Uitlanders and disturbing 
their monopoly. But somehow or 
other the Boer has been coaxed 
and wheedled into acquiescence. 
Sir James Sivewright has been a 
tolerably successful intermediary 
in all the delicate railway nego- 
tiations, and so far must be con- 
gratulated on his Scotch adroit- 
ness. Natalians also have followed 
suit in paying court to the Boers 
in order to get their through com- 
munication to Johannesburg and 
Pretoria vid Newcastle, and Paul 
Kruger has been in the delightful 
position of arbiter and judge of 
the whole railway situation. Had 
he and the executive of the Free 
State so wished it, they might 
have damped down railway exten- 
sion at the very first, and so kept 
their country to themselves. But 
both the Orange Free State and 
the South African Republic had 
something very substantial to gain 
through Cape Colony, and so rail- 
ways and telegraphs became a basis 


of negotiation. It was by this 
means also that the High Com. 
missioner and Great Britain might 
be squeezed, and occasional “ un. 
considered trifles ” in the shape of 
outlying territories in Zululand, 
and perhaps Swaziland, be snapped 
up, and also certain obnoxious 
clauses in Conventions modified 
and changed. At the same time 
money flowed into impoverished 
exchequers, and money, as crafty 
Kruger now begins to show us, 
constitutes the sinews of war. 
That the Cape Colony sacrificed 
everything for railways and a 
northward extension is a matter 
of history; and that this policy 
is remunerative, so far anyhow, is 
amply proved by the fact that, in 
1895, the railways, which are a 
Government property, paid more 
than 7 per cent. In the eyes of 
the Cape colonists the prospect, 
also, of a still more remote objec- 
tive than Johannesburg has con- 
stantly been alluring them on, 
Beyond Mafeking lies the road to 
Tati, to Buluwayo, to Mashona- 
land, and Rhodesia generally. The 
railway extension seemed to clinch 
their right and their prerogative 
to be the sole governing power in 
these glittering and remote pro- 
vinces. There was a glamour over 
the whole of this great continental 
scheme, and a master mind gave 
to it all the colour of a rich ima- 
gination. The Cape seemed likely 
to monopolise everything. Buta 
rude awakening came when, not 
long ago, Paul Kruger closed the 
Vaal river drifts, and weggons in- 
numerable stood idle. Here was 
an undignified, if not ridiculous, 
termination to ambitious railway 
schemes, for which the ruling 
party at Capetown had sacrificed 
so much. It was vexing and irri- 
tating. Kruger, however, knew 
what he was doing, and had been 
developing his own pet railway, 
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worked by Netherlanders, from 
Delagoa Bay. Natal also was in 
the field, being distant only 434 
miles from Johannesburg, and at 
one time seemed the favoured 
suitor, and she has the facts of 
geography in her favour. It was 
only by a somewhat peremptory 
message from Mr Chamberlain 
that the drifts were declared open ; 
but there are many other ways 
of official and other delays, and 
Kruger can really encourage whom 
he will. Itis a somewhat grotesque 
position this—the rude Boer com- 
mandant of former days holding at 
bay all the progress of a great 
colony, and making it feel abso- 
lutely dependent upon himself. 
He has treated the whole position 
in a diplomatically selfish way, 
and has made the best use of his 
pawns. The advocate of railways 
always maintained that if once a 
network of them were called into 
existence, racial differences would 
disappear, and all the various 
States and communities of South 
Africa would be on the highroad 
towards a Federal Union; but 
these political economists have 
made a mistake on this occasion, 
for the railways of South Africa 
have set all the various States by 
the ears in their quarrels for pre- 
cedence. The battle of “ Rates 
and Routes” is not over yet, and 
probably arouses in the Govern- 
ment departments, no less than in 
the mercantile circles, the keenest 
possible jealousies. For both of 
them are touched in the breeches- 
pockets—a _ proverbially tender 
place— the railways being, as 
above stated, a Government pro- 
perty, to create which vast loans 
are raised with annual interest 
to pay. 

To Oanada the Pacific Railway 
was a master-stroke of policy, 
chiefly for this reason, that it 
followed upon, and was regarded 
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as the natural sequel of, the Con- 
federation Act of 1867; but in 
South Africa the numerous rail- 
ways (and in numbers there is 
no strength) have accentuated 
political differences, and widened 
even social gaps. With the with- 
drawal of Mr Cecil Rhodes from 
the Cape, and the formation of 
a Sprigg Cabinet, we may witness 
some modification of the Cape 
Railway policy. On previous oc- 
casions Sir Gordon Sprigg has 
expressed his belief in purely 
colonial extensions and lateral 
amplifications of existing lines 
within the borders of the Cape 
Colony. This seems, for the time 
anyhow, a wiser and sounder pro- 
gramme. The agricultural condi- 
tions of the Cape Colony, which 
has the sorry boast of producing 
the dearest loaf in the world, are 
not very flourishing, and every- 
where improvements can be made. 

It may be asked, Why has the 
Cape Colony displayed such a 
feverish haste to rush northwards, 
develop railways, and annex pro- 
vinces? and for an answer we 
must look into the economical 


conditions of the colony. Intrin- 


sically they are good, and there 
are many paying industries in the 
country, but they are in a semi- 
developed state. Huge areas of 
land adapted to the growth of 
corn and wine lie as a desert 
waste, whilst the unprogressive 
Boer lounges about his stoep sip- 
ping his coffee and smoking his 
tobacco. The vast sums of money 
made in the Eldorados of Kimber- 
ley and Johannesburg do not per- 
meate the country districts of the 
Cape, but go straight into the 
pockets of financiers and capital- 
ists in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
As it was a very paying thing for 
the individual “ transport - rider ” 
or “kurveyor” to convey goods 
to and from Kimberley in the old 
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days, so now it has been a very 
lucrative thing for the State to 
become the “ transport - riders ” 
by railway for the big mining 
centres; but somehow or other 
their prosperity ends here.- It is 
not a noble and permanently grand 
function to be simply a community 
of carriers, who have borrowed 
largely in the public market to 
set themselves up in their running 
stock. Somehow or other the rail- 
ways of the Cape have not brought 
the returns they ought to have 
in the way of opening up on a 
sound basis the pastoral and other 
resources of the Cape Colony itself. 
In other colonies, as in Oanada, 
free allotments and schemes of 
systematic colonisation have fol- 
lowed in the wake of railway 
extension, In this way large 
parts of Manitoba, Assiniboine, 
and the North-West Provinces 
have been developed, greatly to 
the advantage of the Oanadian 
Dominion ; but in the Cape Colony 
the objective has been a point far 
distant to the northwards, lying 
outside the boundaries of the Cape 
Colony itself. The whole debt of 
the Colony is about £26,000,000, 
and out of this nearly £20,000,000 
has been borrowed for railways 
alone. If these railways cease to 
earn a fair percentage, and the 
competition vid Delagoa Bay and 
Port Natal becomes excessive (and 
there is a point where land transit 
must cease to be profitable), the 
financial outlook of the Cape 
Colony must assume less rosy as- 
pects than at present. In 1893 the 
exports of the Cape Colony were 
£13,638,749 ; but if we analyse 
the headings of produce that make 
up this sum, diamonds account for 
£3,739,908, and gold (a Transvaal 
product, it must be remembered, 
and only shipped through the Cape 
ports), £6,508,905. Wool only 
amounted in value to £1,855,016, 








and this should be, as in Aus- 
tralia, the main permanent in- 
dustry. The Cape colonists have 
therefore achieved a great work 
in railway construction in South 
Africa, but they have sacrificed 
a deal to effect this, and have 
neglected their own internal re- 
sources ; whilst the railway policy, 
viewing it from a statesman’s point 
of view, has to a vast extent viti- 
ated and impaired political life. 
It may be easily understood 
what consternation was caused in 
the Cape Colony when President 
Kruger closed the “ Drift” traffic. 
By a momentary flash it appeared 
how completely the value of the 
distant objective of Transvaal 
trade could be depreciated. If 
Delagoa Bay became a free port, 
the consternation would be followed 
by a great financial loss. Rebates 
can be trusted to as a source of 
profit only as long as it suits both 
parties to agree upon them. Rail- 
way conferences are useful upon 
occasions; but the conclusions 
drawn therefrom rest upon no es- 
pecially binding international prin- 
ciple, and must always be subject 
to alteration and modification. 
The considerations that arise from 
a Cape railway policy follow also, 
in a less degree, upon a Natal 
programme. Both colonies have 
given hostages to fortune in the 
shape of railway construction. If 
the Transvaal stands sullenly aloof 
and develops the Delagoa Bay 
route, the loss is theirs, and will 
have to be borne by both. 
Financially, the only way out of 
the railway difficulty is a political 
confederation of all the South 
African States, with, amongst 
other important matters, a com- 
mon agreement on rates and the 
levying of customs at the ports. 
Indeed such a consummation has 
become an actual life-necessity for 
the Cape Colony. Not even the 
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incorporation of British Bechuana- 
land or the fee-simple of Rhodesia 
and the north is of much avail to the 
colony if her railways,.as her one 
great paying investment, cease to 
exist. Fora railway policy that has 
practically mortgaged the resources 
of the State is more imperious 
than any race problem between the 
Boers and British, which has been 
shown to be vague and indeter- 
minate in its aspects, and certain- 
ly does not demand the payment 
of half-yearly dividends to the 
holders of loans. 


3. The Native Question.—Since 
the breaking up of the Zulu and 
Matabele powers the Native ques- 
tion, once so formidable in South 
Africa, and still perhaps likely to 
give occasional trouble, has ceased 
to be an anxiety to Colonial or 
Imperial statesmen. Even in 
Gazaland the feeble Portuguese 
Government has been able to deal 
successfully with Gungunhama, and 
south-east Africa is practically 
freed altogether from the curse of 
the descendants of Mosilikatse, 
the guondam Attila of this part 
of the world. Yet this result has 
not been gained without a terrible 
expenditure. To say nothing of 
the more recent wars with Cete- 
wayo and Kreli, the Home Gov- 
ernment was throwing millions of 
money broadcast over South Africa 
in the fifties. Sir William Moles- 
worth once stated in Parliament 
(July 31, 1885) that our military 
expenditure at the Cape then 
amounted to £400,000 or £500,000 
per annum as a standing dish, 
whereas the least Kaffir outbreak 
immediately sent the bill up to 
£1,000,000 per annum. Besides 
being costly, the five or six Katffir 
campaigns of this century have 
been extremely vexatious and in- 
glorious, from the high military 
point of view. The foe was always 
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insidious and crafty, and it was 
never easy to clear the valleys of 
the Kei and Fish rivers, or to 
sweep through the Amatolas. But 
it was work that had to be done 
on the confines of our gradually 
growing empire, and it was gen- 
erally done well. At the same 
time it had to be done as carefully 
as possible, for the philanthropic 
party at home was always on the 
look-out for atrocities, and, in the 
case of the Glenelg policy, worked 
round anabsolutely unwise reversal. 
The Boers also, with their sharp 
and rough methods, were always 
a puzzling and disturbing factor. 
Exeter Hall was, doubtless, always 
humane and philanthropic, but not 
invariably wise ; and a whole chap- 
ter might be written on the intru- 
sion of sentimental philanthropy 
upon the sphere of practical poli- 
tics. Sometimes, in the Cape 
Colony itself, philanthropy was 
brandished about as a mere weapon 
of party politics in such a way as 
to deceive warm-hearted Britons 
at home, and to gull even the 
officials themselves. 

However, the upshot of a most 
varied chapter of colonisation is 
this, that, owing to the advan- 
tages we hold of quick com- 
munication by rail, of modern 
artillery, and of all the resources 
of civilisation, we now behold 
native Africa pacified. Some of 
the native tribes, as those of Ba- 
sutoland, and notably of Bechuana- 
land under chief Khama, survive 
with a territory of their own anda 
kind of tribal organisation of their 
own. Others, such as those in the 
Transkei, are being absorbed, 
ethnically and territorially, into 
the white colonists’ domains. The 
Glen Grey Act, which breaks up 
gradually even the communal idea 
of the Reserves and Locations, is 
a step in the direction of a policy 
which forces upon the individual 
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Kaffir the value of his right arm 
in the labour markets of South 
Africa. For, everywhere in the 
native Reserves, we are faced with 
the question of over-population— 
the Kaffirs, unlike other aborigines, 
increasing rapidly under British 
protection. For the present the 
problem of native administration 
has been relegated to the back- 
ground in South Africa; but as it 
is so intimately connected with the 
labour question, and this labour 
question is at the bottom of all 
economics, it must recur. Quite 
recently the scare in the Transvaal 
was sufficient to frighten the sensi- 
tive labour-market of Johannes- 
burg, and mines were shut down. 
The lines of two broad policies 
dimly appear in the whole of this 
native question in South Africa: 
one is, to destroy the native ethni- 
cally, and to blot out the clan 
system, and eventually to make the 
Reserves and Locations colonial 
farms, the natives remaining to 
supply the labour-market as ad- 
scriptt glebe ; the other is, to pre- 
serve the native in certain well- 
known regions and areas under 
white supervision, as in Basuto- 
land and perhaps parts of Zululand 
and Pondoland, making them pay 
for their own government by hut- 
tax, and regarding the territories 
themselves as labour reservoirs 
which may be tapped judiciously 
by co-operation with the headmen 
and chiefs. The chief Khama, for 
instance, would be a most able 
intermediary to help both Euro- 
peans and his own subjects by the 
contracts of some rough sort of 
Labour Bureau. However, this 
Native question has only to be 
mentioned to suggest to the South 
African legislator an infinity of 
troublous rules and regulations. 
With regard to the feelings of the 
natives themselves, it may be al- 
most taken for granted that they 
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look up to Great Britain as the para- 
mount and ruling power in South 
Africa, and it was with this convic- 
tion, and in order to keep his terri- 
tory safe from colonial absorption, 
that Khama undertook his mis- 
sion to England. It is true that 
politically the paramount Power 
has in the eyes of the natives 
received several rebuffs: they know 
and realise the meaning of the 
Transvaal defeats and the Trans- 
vaal retrocession of fifteen years 
ago; they are aware, through 
bitter experience, that an English- 
man’s plighted word is not now as 
good as his bond; they feel that 
there is a great change somewhere, 
and that the High Commissioner, 
acting for the great mother across 
the seas, cannot always stand 
sponsor for their safety,—still they 
trust dimly on. The native mind 
loves naturally “one chief and one 
word,” and is puzzled by the per- 
plexities of colonial constitutional 
Governments—it prays to be de- 
livered from land- grabbers and 
concessionaires. In the mixed 
condition of South African affairs 
there can be only one referee, the 
Imperial Government. Not that 
the colonial rule in such places as 
the Transkei is not just and fair, 
for it is so, and the way the Cape 
Colony has taken up the educa- 
tionist réle is admirable; but in 
the presence of the several forms 
of Governments which South Africa 
affords, the natives must have a 
choice, and if they vote for the 
Imperial Factor we cannot blame 
them. No longer does the Im- 
perial Factor wish to stand in the 
way of wise colonial efforts at 
native administration — rather 
would Great Britain, as a transient 
trustee of a future South African 
Dominion, shake her hands free of 
it altogether; but this obligation 
is inherited, and it cannot be 
divorced from her just yet. 
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To sum up, this Native question 
is no longer a matter of departmen- 
tal friction between the Colonial 
Office in London and colonists in 
South Africa, whether Boer or 
British, nor does it exacerbate 
race feeling, the time having gone 
by for this; but it is simply a 
remnant of Imperial obligations, 
which gives Great Britain a foot- 
hold in Basutoland, in Zululand, 
in Tongaland, in Swaziland if all 
has not been lost here, and also in 
the broad regions of Bechuanaland, 
Matabeleland, and Mashonaland, 
and so to the farthest fountains of 
the Zambesi. The inter-State quar- 
rels do not turn upon this question 
now, and it cannot create one- 
tenth of the interest which the 
battle of the Rates and Routes 
does; but it cannot be neglected 
for long, or relegated to the back- 
ground of politics, as it has been 
in North America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


4, The Imperial Factor.—About 
ten years ago, and during the 
time of the Bechuanaland expedi- 
tion under Sir Charles Warren, a 
good deal was said throughout 
South Africa, not always in a 
flattering way, about the “Im- 
perial Factor.” Great Britain had 
appeared to have turned her back 
in a cold fit upon South Africa 
altogether. Extraordinary as it 
seems to say it, there were few 
colonists, even of English birth, 
who thought that Great Britain 
could ever be galvanised into ac- 
tivity. In 1883-85 the subject 
turned chiefly upon the future of 
Bechuanaland, and a very instruc- 
tive work called ‘ Austral Africa, 
Losing it or Ruling it,’ was writ- 
ten by Mr John Mackenzie, who 
was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner for a country in which he 
had large experience of missionary 
work, Portions of it are well 
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worth reading again now, as the 
absolute feebleness of the High 
Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, in managing a difficult ques- 
tion is abundantly shown up, and 
light is thrown upon the workings 
of party politics at Capetown it- 
self. In a paper read before the 
Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (November 1885), called 
“Our Portion in South Africa,” 
Sir Charles Warren, just home 
from South Africa, practically sup- 
ported the general views taken by 
Mr Mackenzie. This sample of 
African literature emanating from 
an authoritative source is also 
worth referring to, and how un- 
popular the “Imperial Factor” 
was considered to be in Capetown 
may be gathered from the follow- 
ing sentence in Sir Charles War- 
ren’s paper: “ Mr Rhodes pointed 
out that the Imperial Factor which 
he had warned the House against 
had now been introduced, and 
stated that Mr Mackenzie more or 
less sympathised with the native 
tribes of Bechuanaland as against 
the Europeans, and proposed that 
the Colony should take Bechuana- 
land, and thus obtain an enormous 
asset in the shape of Colonial 
Crown lands, and remove the Im- 
perial Factor.” There were some 
of the Afrikander party who were 
anxious to see the country trans- 
ferred to the Transvaal, and then 
the road to the interior would 
have been blocked as far as British 
enterprise was concerned. In the 
complicated history of these few 
years it is impossible to approve 
of the conduct of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and we may leave him 
to the candid criticism of Mr Mac- 
kenzie in his ‘Austral Africa, Los- 
ing it or Ruling it,’ especially in 
vol. i. p. 331 and following pages. 
No doubt he was trying to fill two 
most incongruous and almost im- 
possible posts—viz., that of Gover- 
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nor of the Cape Colony as well as 
that of High Commissioner of 
South Africa; but if we must 
make invidious comparisons be- 
tween the officers sent out with 
her Majesty’s wide commission in 
South Africa during the last fifty 
years, there are few who have not 
acquitted themselves more credit- 
ably than Sir Hercules Robinson. 

However this may be, the “ Im- 
perial Factor” was brought very 
low indeed in South Africa in 
1883-85. The indifference of Lord 
Derby, the morbid sentimentality 
of Mr Gladstone, had done their 
worst. The Transvaal had vio- 
lated clause after clause of the 
Convention of 1881, foreign in- 
trigue was going on in every direc- 
tion, and the home Government 
either knew nothing or cared no- 
thing. The public feeling of Great 
Britain, and, it may almost mourn- 
fully be added, the official con- 
science, can only be aroused by a 
great catastrophe, for the simple 
reason that no one will look ahead 
and steer the vessel of State with 
an eye to breakers ahead. Great 
Britain’s interests are world-wide, 
and her colonial empire stretches 
into every sea; but there is no 
spot on the globe where, in view 
of future developments, a keener 
outlook should be maintained than 
at the Cape and South Africa. 
The Transvaal crisis has suddenly 
opened the eyes of every one at 
last. If England steps aside, 
there are plenty willing to step 
into her shoes. What! we ex- 
claim, after all our Kaffir wars! 
our expenses! our prodigal waste 
of men and money for close upon 
a hundred years! Can the Cape, 
so important to us as a maritime 
and trading Power with vast in- 
terests in the East, be abandoned 
to a number of small republics or 
to a German domination ruling 
and intriguing through the Trans- 
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vaal Republic and the Orange 
Free State? Can England afford 
for a moment to sit with folded 
hands? No; as long as she has a 
ship afloat or a soldier or sailor to 
serve, she must keep at all haz- 
ards her “South African Empire,” 
The “ Imperial Factor” cannot be 
eliminated except after a national 
loss that has brought Great Britain 
to her knees, 

It so happens that the whirl of 
events in South Africa, as by a 
violent transformation scene, has 
revealed certain unsuspected ele- 
ments of strength in the Imperial 
position. In the first place, with- 
out taking too seriously this co- 
quetting between Pretoria and 
Berlin, or laying too much stress 
upon the alleged importation of 
German mercenaries into the Trans- 
vaal, together with many other dis- 
quieting matters, it is abundant- 
ly clear that no European Power 
can in the final resort take the 
place of Great Britain in South 
Africa. This country, with its 
magnificent merchandise of gems 
and gold, lies at the disposal of 
the rulers of the sea around its 
coast. An independent “ United 
States of South Africa” could not 
exist without a navy. Again, to 
more thoughtful politicians in 
South Africa itself the alternative 
of German domination, thrust 
baldly in front of them, staggers 
them somewhat. It is better to 
endure the ills they have than 
fly to others they know not of, 
either in extent or gravity. After 
all, Great Britain is, contrasted 
with European Powers, the cham- 
pion of free institutions and free 
colonisation, and she opens her 
ports to the whole world. In 
the Cape Colony herself she is 
now standing as the promised 
vindicator of “ Uitlander rights” 
and a free press. The Cape col- 
onists fought hard for their priv- 
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ileges once, and if, immediately 
after crossing the Vaal river, they 
find themselves unjustly treated 
or kept in vassalage by a narrow 
' oligarchy of Boers, whose methods 
of government are not, to say the 
least of it, above suspicion, they 
will naturally rebel. Moreover, 
the Railway question comes in here 
very effectively. Supposing Kru- 
ger and the Transvaalers pursue a 
policy of isolation as far as the 
Cape Colony is concerned, and 
favour the Delagoa Bay route at 
the expense of Table Bay and 
Port Elizabeth, what becomes of 
that great railway-system of the 
Cape which is the most valuable 
public asset the Cape colonists 
possess, the failure of which would 
probably land them in bankruptcy? 
Interest on borrowed capital has 
to be paid punctually, otherwise 
the ugly word repudiation stares a 
colony or State in the face. At 
all risks and at all hazards the 
share in the Transvaal trade must 
be preserved. The ideally best 
thing to happen for the Cape 
Colony would be, of course, the 
confederation of all South African 
States, with a common agreement 
as to Rates and Routes. The mer- 
cantile and commercial interests 
of the Cape Colony are dead 
against closing the Vaal river 
drifts or the checking of the 
Transvaal trade. It so happens 
that whether it is to stand between 
South Africa and any European 
Power, or as a mediator with the 
Transvaal Government on the sub- 
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ject of “ Uitlander” privileges, or 
as a consolidating Power that can 
push forward gradually and with- 
out friction the project of a South 
African Dominion, the presence of 
the Imperial Factor is an absol- 
ute necessity. One of the first 
steps for the Imperial Factor to 
take is to assert itself more really 
and more directly in South Africa. 
A separate Commissionership, cor- 
responding directly with the Home 
Government, must be established 
at some central spot in the interior 
of Africa, There must be an end, 
for the present, anyhow, of the 
continual absorption and _ incor- 
poration of native territories under 
colonial rule until, perhaps, with 
greater agreement and unanimity 
between the European communities 
themselves, the time has come for 
the future members of a con- 
federating South Africa to meet 
together at a common council 
table, and agree upon the line of 
a common native policy. South 
African Federation will not flourish 
if it is forced unduly, but, follow- 
ing the Canadian analogy, some of 
the principal confederating mem- 
bers may agree amongst themselves 
first of all, leaving it to the rest to 
follow where and how they choose. 
The initiative in this Imperial 
measure should come from the 
Home Government, and it is from 
this supreme consideration alone 
that Great Britain should cease to 
efface herself, as in the eighties, 
and take up a strong and deter- 
mined position. 
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A CALIFORNIAN STORY. 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE GREAT MIRACLE. 


To enjoy and appreciate to its 
fullest possibilities a Californian 
spring, let me choose, for one, to 
live first through a Oalifornian 
summer, Then I can see the great 
miracle with my own eyes,—watch 
it in its tiniest and swiftest work- 
ings, and follow it with loving 
wonder, 

Now those plains and slopes 
yonder lay bare and brown for 
many months : everything on them 
was scorched up and covered with 
thickening dust. The sumac, to 
be sure, kept its greenness, and 
even sent out tender shoots, just 
to remind us perhaps that Nature 
was not really dead, but slumber- 
ing beneath her ugly garment of 
dust and withered growth, even as 
elsewhere she takes her time of 
rest beneath a lovelier covering of 
purest white. The foothills were 
barren of any kind of beauty: the 
very stones and rocks wore an un- 
compromising air of ugliness, and 
the whole country seemed to be 
without a single charm until the 
hour of sunset, and then the moun- 
tains were tinged with purple light, 
and the great boulders themselves 
appeared to have donned for the 
moment a suit of purple heather. 

Ah, for the green pastures in 
other countries then, for the deep 
lanes and forests of trees, for the 
brooks and rivers, for the grass and 
ferns and mosses, and for every- 
thing in Nature soothing to the 
eye and comforting to the spirit! 

But as time went on, my friends, 
regret and longing crept stealthily 


away, and curiosity and wonder 
took their place, for some change 
was coming over the country almost 
imperceptible and most mysterious, 
There was no rain, but the night- 
fogs cast their moisture on the 
dried-up bush and starved-looking 
chaparral. Tiny leaves broke forth 
and gave the first sure sign that 
the long summer sleep was over, 
And surely those hills had lost 
their former crude brown colour- 
ing, and had mellowed into tenderer 
tints. There was a softening spell 
over everything, and a strange 
sense of unrest. The heavens 
looked troubled, and threatened 
rain at last. But still no rain 
came, and yet one might see how 
the fresh growth was struggling to 
assert itself unaided. Then, after 
many days of waiting, the rains 
fell. 

And Nature began to work her 
beautiful miracle. She had de- 
layed so long that she had to 
work quickly, but those who cared 
enough could follow her in every 
detail. 

A few faint signs of grass on 
the roadside, the palest shimmer 
of green on the slopes, fine little 
leaves springing from the ground, 
a tiny flower here and there, and 
in the cafions frail ferns. 

Then a luxuriance of green: vast 
expanses of young fresh grain on 
the foothills and in the great plain 
yonder : stretches of emerald grass 
almost dazzling in its intensity, 
with a dash of even brighter colour, 
matched only by the sea-moss on 
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the rocks: green fields of pasture 
in the valley, and on the heights 
green brushwood spread like a soft 
velvet mantle over the distant 
ridges. 

And then the flowers springing 
up in places where neither growth 
nor life seems possible. 

Carpets of the little pink blos- 
som of the alfilaria, the first spring 
flower: carpets of the golden vio- 
lets charged with delicious fra- 
grance, and of the shooting-stars, 
so dainty with petals of white and 
delicate purple, and so generous of 
sweetest perfume. 

Colours of every hue: masses of 
wild hyacinths, pale lavender in 
shade, thousands of yellow flowers 
varying from a faint tint to a deep 
orange: blue, pink, red, purple 
flowers, any you will, and amongst 
them delicate white ones of many 
lovely designs. 

And the splendid poppy flaming 
and flashing in the sunlight, and 
the rich indigo larkspur, and the 
vetches and lupins and the lilies 
—how can one tell of them all, 
and how can one describe the glad- 
ness and gratitude and wonder 
which their presence calls forth? 

And then in cajions and timbered 
hiding-places, known only to those 
who pry and probe, many a curious 
and lovely flower. And as the 
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weeks go on, fresh treasures, re- 
vealing themselves in place of those 
which have passed out of sight: 
glorious monster poppies of crin- 
kled white satin, and yellow hairy 
Mariposa lilies, just like luscious 
yellow butterflies. Vines and 
creepers trailing on the ground, 
and festooning shrubs and rocks ; 
sweet scents wafted now from 
here and now from there, and 
now mingling together in fragrant 
accord, 

And all these wonders tenfold 
more wonderful because of that 
burnt and dried-up soil from which 
nothing beautiful seemed possible. 

But stay! The summer is here 
once more. The foothills are 
brown again : the slopes and plains 
where the grain has been grown 
and cut have chosen for themselves 
the colour of old gold plush. 
Brown and old gold: surely a 
charming combination. 

Is it that familiar scenes take 
on an ever-increasing beauty? Is 
it that the more intently we look, 
all the more surely do we see fresh 
loveliness even when we gaze into 
the heavens at eventide, first one 
star revealing itself to us, and then 
another? Or is it that we know 
spring will come indeed, bringing 
those treasures which enchanted 
us { 


CHAPTER VIII.—ROBERT TAKES HEART, 


So every day the country put 
on fresh beauties, and Robert 
was a little comforted to see that 
Hilda took pleasure in watching 
the quick growth and marking the 
constant change in the scenery. 

“And when the wild - flowers 
are at their best,” he said, “you 
will begin to think that Southern 
California is a beautiful land after 
all. That foothill yonder will 
be aglow with orange - coloured 





poppies, and those other slopes 
over there across the river will be 
covered with brightest mustard. 
I admire the mustard more than 
anything.” 

She smiled at him, and found 
something kind to say about all 
the wonderful surprises in store 
for her, and she seemed so appre- 
ciative of the fresh charms of the 
country, which were unfolding 
themselves to her one by one, that 
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he began to hope she might yet 
learn to care for the new life and 
the new land. He put his troubles 
bravely on one side and went back 
to work. Hilda saw him con- 
templating his ruined ranch; and 
when he came in, although he 
tried to conceal his feelings, yet 
his thin face wore a peculiar look 
of pain, which softened her almost 
into tenderness. He said very 
little about the disaster, and spoke 
only of filling up the wash, level- 
ling the land, ploughing and cul- 
tivating it, and getting it in good 
condition for the planting of fresh 
lemon-trees. All this meant ter- 
ribly hard work, and he looked 
really quite unfit to take the 
slightest exertion. Ben was anx- 
ious about him, and came over 
every day to help with the culti- 
vating of that part of the ranch 
which had escaped damage. He 
pushed Bob quietly away and took 
possession of the cultivator. 

‘¢Sit down and smoke, old man,” 
he said. “You're about as fit to 
do this kind of job as a kitten.” 

Bob was glad enough to rest. 
He watched Ben, smoked his pipe, 
and smiled to hear his friend 
swearing at the horses. 

“Tm so fearfully tired, Ben,” 
he said. “I suppose it is the 
worry and the disappointment and 
all that. But I shall be rested in 
a day or two, and then I must 
tackle that waste land. I daresay 
in a fortnight’s time, if we don’t 
have any more rain, the ground 
will be solid enough to be worked.” 

“It will be a big business,” 
Ben said, glancing in that direc- 
tion. 

“T shall have no peace until 
I have started it,” Bob said, 
doggedly. 

“Well, we are all coming to 
help,” Ben answered. “ All the 
fellows are sorry, and you will 
have quite a little gang round you. 
Holles is a splendid worker when 


he chooses, and he'll go ahead like 
a ship on fire for your sake.” 

“You boys are good to me,” 
Bob said, gratefully. “I know 
you will help me.” 

Then he added half-shyly— 

“The little wife is ever so kind 
about the whole affair. And I do 
believe she is beginning to like 
the life out here better than she 
ever thought she would. I’ve 
been terribly worried about her, 
Ben. In spite of my great happi- 
ness, I feel it was selfish of me to 
ask her to leave England and her 
people, and the many pleasures 
and interests she has always had 
in her life over there.” 

“She needn’t have come,” Ben 
answered, stoutly. 

Bob smiled happily. 

“ No, that is just the comfort of 
it,” he said. “She came because 
she cared about me. But, never- 
theless, [ am anxious the whole 
time. When anything pleases her, 
I cheer up a little, and lately she 
has taken so kindly to the riding. 
She will soon be a splendid horse- 
woman. She looks well ona horse.” 

“Yes, by Jove!” answered Ben, 
enthusiastically. 

“ And the country is coming on 
beautifully,” continued Bob. “ We 
shall have an abundance of flowers. 
That will be a pleasure to her. 
But she doesn’t touch the piano. 
She sits down beside it, looks at 
it, and goes away. At home she 
used to play by the hour.” 

“She will play in time,” said 
Ben, kindly; ‘just leave her to 
choose her own moment, Some 
day when you least expect it, you 
will hear her touching the notes.” 

But he went away with his heart 
very sore about his friend, for 
though he believed that Hilda was 
trying her best to seize hold of the 
new life and make what she could 
of it, he remembered his long con- 
versation with her, and felt that 
she would never be reconciled to 
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the lot which she had deliberately 
chosen. She had not once referred 
to her outburst of confidence that 
afternoon : at first she had seemed 
a little nervous in his presence ; 
but as the days passed by and she 
saw him constantly, the slight un- 
easiness of manner took to flight. 
She trusted to his kindness, and he 
knew it. He knew, too, that she 
liked him and looked forward to 
seeing him, and for his own part 
he could not but admire the brave 
attempt she was making to adapt 
herself to these difficult circum- 
stances. It was altogether admir- 
able. But that set expression on 
her face betrayed to him the real 
state of her mind, and he trembled 
for Bob. And yet he had to own 
that she was good to her husband. 
Strong as a panther herself, she 
did not understand much about ill- 
health, but she tried to save his 
strength. Only she did not love 
him. It was this that Ben re- 
sented in her. Still he was greatly 
attracted to her at times, much 
against his will and against his 
prejudices. Then he would go 
home twirling his moustaches and 
swearing softly and continuously. 
So the weeks slipped away, and 
Bob began to work at the ruined 
half of his ranch. He looked very 
frail, and there was something 
about his unrelenting doggedness 
which filled Ben with alarm. No- 
thing would induce him to spare 
himself over this difficult task. 
He might be seen at any hour of 
the day struggling with that stub- 
born land, filling up the wash-outs, 
now and then pausing to rest, and 
after a few moments returning 
with redoubled zeal to his tedious 
occupation. It made no difference 
to his quiet persistence when the 
other men came to help him. Ben 
worked alongside with him, and 
could not induce him to leave off ; 
Graham, Lauderdale, and Holles 
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rode over constantly and gave him 
the best of their strength and wil- 
lingness, but he never relaxed for 
their presence—indeed they rather 
stimulated him to further efforts. 
Holles was in capital form, and 
kept every one in good spirits. 

“T never remember to have 
worked as hard as this,” he said, 
once or twice. “It just shows 
what a beautiful character I am, if 
people would only believe it. I 
wouldn’t have done it for myself. 
But I am not really properly ap- 
preciated in this neighbourhood.” 

Hilda liked him immensely, and 
was always ready to hear his unique 
experiences by land and by sea. 
She laughed till the tears streamed 
down her cheeks, for Holles had 
a method of narrating quite his 
own. He told her, too, of his 
famous feud with the ear-trumpet 
lady, and how he had refused to 
work for her because he preferred 
not to be watched through an 
opera-glass, 

“Ben does not mind being 
watched through an opera-glass,” 
he said, “and I believe Bob rather 
likes it. But, even if I were on 
the verge of starvation, I would 
not work on such infamous con- 
ditions. No; I still have some 
lingering sense of dignity, and that 
wretched old woman will never 
have the benefit of my valuable 
services. But there! I forgot she 
was a friend of yours and had lent 
you her piano. Does she come 
and listen to you through an 
opera-glass ?” 

“She came once,” answered 
Hilda, “but she did not ask me 
to play, and she was particularly 
kind about the piano, and told me 
to keep it as long as I pleased. 
She is away now, but when she 
returns I must go and see her.” 

‘Well, I think all the better of 
her,” said Holles, brightly. ‘ Per- 
haps I will work for her.” 
2x 
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Then he told Hilda he was 
passionately fond of music, and 
he asked her to play for him. 

“T have never cared for any- 
thing so much as for music,” he 
said, gently. ‘It always had a 
mysterious influence over me. Do 
you know, I believe it appeals to 
the best part of us. Sometimes 
when I’ve been in the back-country 
knocking about and not knowing 
where I was going next, a most 
painful yearning for music has 
come over me, and I have posi- 
tively suffered from the depriva- 
tion. At moments like that it is 
an awful thing to be cut off from 
all possibility of easing one’s long- 
ing.” 

‘Hilda made no answer. She 
touched the key-board, and after 
hesitating, she played some dainty 
old French gavotte. She followed 
it up with a mazurka by Godard. 

“Did you like that?” she asked. 

Jesse’s face had fallen. He 
looked unsatisfied. 

“Play me something sad now,” 
he said. ‘That is the music one 
cares for most, because it is the 
truest, I suppose.” 

Her fingers wandered aimlessly 
over the notes. 

“T don’t know that I can play 
anything sad to you,” she said, 
quietly. 

“Why not?” he asked, shyly, 
for her manner had suddenly in- 
timidated him. 

Because I don’t believe I dare 
trust myself,” she said, more to 
herself than to him. 

She struck a few chords and 
began one of Chopin’s Nocturnes. 
She broke off abruptly, rose from 
the piano, and went to the win- 
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When she turned round 
He had 


dow. 
again Holles had gone. 
understood. 

But out on the ranch, Ben and 
Bob looked at each other when 
they heard the strains of music, 
and Bob’s face was aglow with 
pleasure. Ben was glad too. 

“ My little wife has gone back 
to her music,” Bob said. “ Now 
all will be well with her. I feel 
as though things were going on 
better, and as though she were 
not fretting so much for the old 
country.” 

Then the music ceased abruptly. 

‘She did not finish that melody,” 
he said, a little uneasily, 

“T daresay she is tired,” Ben 
said, reassuringly. 

Meanwhile Hilda rested on the 
honeysuckle verandah, and looked 
at the distant ranges of mountains 
and the foothills nestling up to 
them as children to their parents; 
she listened to the sweet notes of 
the mocking-bird who had lately 
taken up his quarters on the barn; 
she watched the flight of a com- 
pany of wild ducks; and she glanced 
at the garden, where the flowers 
were growing apace. 

The camphor-trees were coming 
on bravely, and she was glad to 
see that the grass was sprouting 
up. She tried to give her mind 
to each separate thing which at- 
tracted her attention ; and as the 
sun sank and the tender rosy glow 
spread over hill and mountain, 
she stared fixedly at the beautiful 
sight until it faded into a tender 
vagueness. And then once more 
Chopin’s Nocturne stole on her re- 
membrance, overwhelming her with 
regret. 


CHAPTER IX.—SCHUMANN’S NACHTSTUCK. 


Everything went on as usual 
in the little community. Robert 
Strafford worked incessantly, and, 


in addition to the help he received 
from his friends, had engaged the 
services of a Chinaman, and had 
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made great strides with the re- 
deeming of his land. His father 
had sent him some money, and 
told him that he should remit a 
further sum in a month or two, and 
Robert went to a lemon-nursery at 
once and bought five hundred Lis- 
bons, budded on the sour root. He 
was so engrossed in his ranch that 
he did not notice how little inter- 
est Hilda was taking in all his 
schemes. She seemed cheerful, 
and was busy from morning till 
night, had learnt to milk the cow, 
and even helped on the ranch ; 
but Ben, who observed her closely, 
believed that her cheerfulness was 
assumed, and that her ready con- 
versation came from the lips only, 
and that her eagerness for work 
arose merely from her desire to do 
battle with her regrets. But Bob 
had taken heart and courage about 
her; and now eased in monetary 
matters by his father’s generous 
help, felt that he was at last 
coming out into the sunlight of 
life. So great was his confidence 
in his ultimate success, and so con- 
vincing was his dogged persistence, 
that, in spite of his misfortunes 
and his frail health, the minds of 
his companions leapt forward, as 
it were, three or four years, and 
the picture of a flourishing little 
ranch, more prosperous than any 
other in the neighbourhood, forced 
itself upon their attention. 

It was nearly six weeks now 
since Hilda had touched the piano. 
But to-day Robert had gone with 
the waggon into the village, and 
she was alone on the ranch. She 
had been reading some of her 
home letters, and looking at some 
photographs of Canterbury and 
Winchester, half deciding to frame 
them, and finally concluding to 
put them away. She opened the 
piano, and placed her music on 
the stand. She chose a volume of 
Chopin, another of Schumann, and 
some pieces by Brahms and Grieg. 
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She played well. Her touch 
was firm and virile, but wanting 
in tenderness. She played one of 
Chopin’s Impromptus and one of 
his Ballades, and after that she 
passed on to his Nocturnes. She 
stopped now and again and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. She 
was quite tearless. Then she 
played both of Brahm’s Rhap- 
sodies, and some numbers out of 
Schumann’s Carnéval. She leaned 
back in her chair, looking almost 
like a statue. Her fingers sought 
the notes once more, and she 
played Grieg’s Linsamer Wanderer, 
which is so intensely sad. 

‘‘ Jesse Holles would like that,” 
she said to herself; “but I could 
never play it to him.” 

She paused, and her hands 
rested insensibly on the keys. 

“Oh, I must have been mad,” 
she said, with something like a sob, 
“to have so much and to give it all 
up, and for what? Ah, if one 
could only free oneself!” 

She drifted into Schumann’s 
Kinderscenen, choosing uncon- 
sciously the saddest numbers, and 
then she struck the arpeggio chords 
and began his most wonderful 
Nachtstiick, 

It is fraught with melancholy, 
regret, longing, pity ——and what 
else besides? But surely it is idle 
work to describe beautiful music. 
As we play and as we listen, if we 
are lovers of music, we use our 
own interpretation ; we weave our 
own feelings, our own emotions, 
our own aspirations and regrets 
into it, and lo! for the moment 
we have made it our own language. 

. Before Hilda had reached 
the closing phrases of the Nacht- 
stiick, her self-control broke down 
completely. She nestled up to» 
the piano, her arms resting on the 
finger-board, her head bowed over 
them. She sobbed unceasingly. 
The tears streamed unheeded from 
her eyes. There seemed to be no 
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end to the sobbing, no end to the 
tears. 

But at last she raised herself, 
and clasped her hands together at 
the back of her neck and looked 
up. Her husband was standing in 
the doorway. 

“Hilda!” he cried, and he ad- 
vanced a step, his arms extended. 

“No, no!” she cried, turning 
from him. ‘I want to be alone, I 
must be alone, I’m too utterly 
wretched for words. It’s all of 
no use, I can’t stand this life out 
here ; it will just kill me—it isn’t 
life, it is only existence, and such 
an existence too! I must have 
been mad to come—I was mad, 
every one was against it—my 
mother and father and friends, all 
of them. But I didn’t know what 
I was coming to—how could any 
one know ?—how could I picture 
to myself the desolation and the 
deadness and the dull monotony, 
and the absence of everything pic- 
turesque, and the barren country, 
which at its best can never be 
comforting? I hate those moun- 
tains there, I could shake them, and 
I could go out and tread down all 
those wretched rows of wretched 
little trees—it’s all an absurd 
mockery of a life, it’s starvation 
from beginning to end. You just 
feel that there is nothing to live 
for, and you cry out the whole 
time to be done with it. Yes, I 
was mad, mad to leave everything 
and come—I can see it well enough 
now, when it is too late. But it 
was little enough you told me in 
your letters. Why didn’t you 
make me understand clearly what 
I was coming to? And yet you 
did try—I remember you tried ; 
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but how could any one ever de- 
scribe the awful desolation? Oh, 
it’s simply heart-breaking. And 
to think it has to continue month 
after month, and year after year, 
and that there is no escape from 
it. How shall I ever bear my- 
self? How can I possibly go 
on, drudging all the day long! 
for that is what the life out here 
means to- a woman — drudgery 
and desolation, and it’s wickedly 
cruel,” 

Robert Strafford stood there 
paralysed. 

“ And such an unattractive place 
to settle in,” she continued, wildly, 
‘‘when there are entrancing parts 
of the country near at hand: I 
saw them myself on the journey. 
If one had to come, why not have 
chosen a spot worth living in, 
where some kind of social exist- 
ence was possible, instead of bury- 
ing oneseif in a wilderness like 
this? But nothing could ever 
make up to one for all one had 
lost, and if I were a man, I[ would 
rather starve at home in my old 
career than cut myself off from 
the throb and pulsation of a fuller 
life. Yes, indeed I would, and 
to-morrow I would turn my face 
homewards and thank God that I 
had freed myself at last, in spite 
of every one and everything, freed 
myself at last—oh God! when I 
think of it all. . . .” 

Robert’s face was ashen. Twice 
he tried to speak, and his voice 
failed him. 

Then he said, quite quietly — 

“Never fear, Hilda, you shall 
have your freedom.” 

He opened the door and passed 
noiselessly out of the house. 


CHAPTER X.—A STRICKEN MAN. 


He chose the road which led to 
Ben’s ranch, and he went along at 
an almost feverish pace, not stop- 


ping to rest for a single moment, 
during all those seven miles, When 
Ben saw him he knew at once from 
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the terrible expression on his face 
that some trouble had befallen him. 
He led him silently into the house, 
pushed him gently into the arm- 
chair, and with a tenderness all 
his own forced him to take some 
food and stimulant; and then 
drawing his chair alongside, and 
lighting his pipe afresh, he waited 
as close friends know how to wait 
for the moment when the heart de- 
sires to ease itself. Then Robert 
spoke, but so quietly that his very 
manner would have awed any lis- 
tener, and it filled Ben with appre- 
hension. 

‘“‘ Ben,” he said, “ Hilda has told 
me to-night how she hates the 
whole life. She bitterly regrets 
having come, she bitterly re- 
proaches me for having settled in 
the country, and I recognise the 
truth of everything she says. She 
yearns to be free again, and she 
shall have her freedom, It is the 
very least I can do for her. But 
I’m a stricken man. I’ve been 
fool enough to think she cared for 
me—lI’ve loved her so much my- 
self, that it did not seem possible 
she could not care a little for me 
—and I’ve been fool enough to try 
and make myself believe that in 
time she might get reconciled to 
this Californian life. I might have 
known it was never at any moment 
possible. I’ve made a wretched 
failure of my life and career over 
in England and over here, and I’ve 
earned for myself not her love, nor 
her tenderness, nor even her sym- 
pathy, but her scorn. Ben, I felt 
it in every word she said. I can 
never forget my humiliation, I can 
never forget her scorn, I could 
have fought through other things, 
but not that. If that’s all one 
gets for all one’s years of longing 
and labour, then the game isn’t 
worth the candle. Do you remem- 
ber me telling you that the worst 
thing which could happen to me 
would be, not her changing her 
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mind and throwing me over, but 
her disappointment and her scorn? 
Do you remember that? You 
laughed at me, and tried to chase 
away my misgivings, but it seems 
to me now that our misgivings 
are about the only things in 
our lives which can’t be called 
failures.” 

Ben drew nearer to his friend. 

** Dear old man,” he said, “take 
heart again. She was home-sick 
perhaps, and all the home-longings 
came leaping out. She could not 
have meant to be hard. She will 
bitterly regret her words, and all 
will be well between you again. 
You will forgive her, and the 
wound will be healed.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” 
Robert said, quietly. “I don’t 
blame her at all, but I blame my- 
self bitterly, bitterly.” 

* But I blame her,” said Ben, 
fiercely, “and face to face I shall 
tell her so.” 

“The only thing I have against 
her is that she has not cared in the 
very least for me,” Robert said, 
“and words cannot mend that, 
Ben.” 

He leaned back wearily in the 
chair, looking almost as though he 
had ceased to be of the world. The 
silence was broken only by the 
note of the mocking-bird, and the 
noise of the brown mare knocking 
impatiently against the stall. 

‘She must go home to the life 
which she gave up for me,” Robert 
said, after a long pause. “I don’t 
want her sacrifices: they are not 
worth anything to me. I think I 
have enough money left for her 
passage, and if not, I know you'll 
help me out. I must give her her 
freedom at once.” 

He rose abruptly, but sank back 
with a groan, his hand to his heart. 

“ Ben,” he murmured, “ we 
must——” 

He fainted away. 
Ben got him on the ground, 
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loosened his shirt, tended him as 
he had so often done before in 
similar attacks, and he came back 
to life once more. After a time 
Ben put him to bed like a little 
tired child. He held Ben’s hand 
and looked into his kind face, and 
smiled. 

‘‘ Dear old fellow,” he said, ten- 
derly, “dear old fellow. We must 
send her home, Ben,” he said, as he 
turned his face to the wall. 

Then he raised himself for a 
moment. 

“She was mistaken about one 
thing,” he said. ‘She had seen 
some of those settled-up parts on 
her way out here, and they seemed 
attractive to her, and she re- 
proached me for not having bought 
land there. But you know, Ben, 
I had not the money for that 
sort of thing—you know I could 
not have afforded to pay fancy 
prices for my ranch. But it 
was only that she did not under- 
stand.” 

After that he fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, and Ben crept 
back into the living-room, half 
beside himself with indignation 
and anxiety. He felt he ought to 
let Hilda know that Robert was 
with him, and yet it was quite 
impossible for him to leave his 
friend. He longed to see her and 
speak his mind to her about her 
cruelty. His whole being was at 
feud with her. A torrent of words 
rushed to his lips, and broke off 
into impotent silence. 

There was a knock at the door. 
When he opened it he found Hilda 
outside. 

“Robert is here?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Robert is here,” he answered, 
coldly. 

He had stood barring the door 
as it were, and now he stepped 
back to let her pass in, 

“T must see him at once,” she 
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said, turning round defiantly to 
Ben. 

“ He is sleeping,” Ben said, 
sternly. “ At least let him rest 
a while.” 

He lit the lamp and placed it 
on the table, and then looked her 
straight in the face. 

“You have heard everything 
from Robert,” she said, shrinking 
back almost imperceptibly. 

“Robert has told me of his 
trouble,” Ben answered, trying 
manfully to restrain his anger. 
But he thought of his friend 
stricken to the heart, and his 
indignation could no longer be 
smothered. 

*‘T blame you bitterly,” he said, 
folding his arms together tightly 
and towering before her. ‘“ Yes, 
you shall hear what I think of you 
—he says he has nothing aguinst 
you, but I have everything against 
you! If you had not a heart to 
bring with you, and some kind of 
tenderness, why did you come out 
here? No one made you come. 
You could have stayed at home if 
you had chosen. That would have 
been better than this. But to 
come and give him nothing but 
scorn, and throw his failure in his 
face, and make him feel that you 
despise him for not having done 
better in the old country—I tell 
you that you are the one to be 
despised.” 

“Tt is not your part to talk to 
me like this,” she said, interrupting 
him fiercely. ‘“‘ You are not my 
judge.” 

“And yet I do judge you,” he 
flung out fearlessly, and then he 
glanced at her, and stopped short 
in the very heat of his anger and 
resentment, for her face wore a 
terribly strained expression of 
pain, and his gentler feelings were 
aroused even at that moment. 
“ Ah, well,” he said, ‘‘ words are 
not of much use after all, I am so 
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bitterly sorry for him, and for you 
too—there’s nothing I would not 
do to set things right for you both.” 

His kinder manner softened her 
at once. 

“T never meant to speak to him 
as I did this afternoon,” she said— 
“T don’t know how it was that I 
could not control myself better, 
but I was just wild with regret, 
and the music had stirred me up 
to such a pitch that the words 
came tumbling out of their own 
accord; and after it was all over 
and he had gone, I stood there 
horrified with myself, and terrified 
for him because I knew he cared 
so much. And that’s been the 
awful part of it all through: he 
has cared so much, and I seem to 
have cared so little. Oh, you 
don’t realise how I’ve tried to take 
up this life—day after day I’ve 
begun over again and struggled to 
put from me the dull feeling of 
depression, but it came back ten 
times worse, until I’ve been in 
despair: naturally enough you 
have only seen the one side, but 
you wouldn’t think so harshly of 
me if you'd known how I’ve tried, 
and how everything has been 
against the grain——” 

He turned to her with something 
of his old kind bearing. 

“T know you've tried,” he said, 
slowly; and some of the pain passed 
from her face when he spoke these 
words. 

“I think I would like to see if 
he is still sleeping,” she said, al- 
most pleadingly. 

Ben pointed to the bedroom 
door. 

“Don’t rouse him,” he said. 
“Tf he sleeps long and heavily he 
may wake refreshed. But I think 
he is very ill. He has just had 
one of his fainting fits, and an 
obstinate one too, and his state 
of exhaustion afterwards has made 
me horribly anxious.” 
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She turned pale, and went softly 
into the bedroom. She came back 
in a few minutes and found Ben 
preparing supper. He looked up 
at her eagerly, and was relieved 
when she told him that Robert 
was still sleeping soundly, and that 
she had not lingered lest she might 
disturb him. 

“ He was murmuring something 
about not being able to pay a 
fancy price for land,” she said. 
“T wonder what he meant.” 

“He took it greatly to heart 
that you thought he might have 
bought land in a more settled part 
of the country,” Ben replied. ‘But 
he could not have afforded to do 
that.” 

“ He looks very ill,” Hilda said, 
half dreamily. 

*“T have been anxious for him 
these many months,” Ben said, 
quietly. ‘‘He never had much 
strength, and he has overtaxed it 
with his ranch and his reservoir. 
It is the story of many a rancher 
in California.” 

“And I’ve not helped him,” 
Hilda said. 

Ben was silent. 

‘‘T’d give anything on earth to 
undo this afternoon’s work,” she 
said, with painful eagerness. “And 
it’s so awful to sit here and not be 
able to tell him that. I long for 
him to rest, and yet I long for him 


to wake. I don’t know how to bear 
myself.” 

“You must wait,” Ben said, 
gently. 


So they waited and watched to- 
gether. It was a lovely night, 
and the country was bathed in 
moonlight. The mountains were 
darkly outlined against the silvery 
sky. The world seemed to be 
one vast fairy-land, wrapt in 
mystery and peace. On such a 
night a poet might have woven 
dreams, an idealist might have 
seen bright visions, and to them 
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the hours would have faded imper- 
ceptibly like the moonlight into 
day. 

But to Hilda that time of wait- 
ing seemed endless. She looked 
out on the fairy scene, and then 
came back gratefully to the fire 
which Ben had built up directly 
the night turned chilly. He sat 
near her, smoking his pipe and 
twirling his great moustaches. 
Once when he saw her shiver, he 
rose and fetched a rug for her and 
wrapped it around her, and threw 
a few more logs on the fire. They 
did not attempt conversation now : 
they sat rigidly upright, waiting 
for the morning to dawn. Once 
she drowsed a little, and when she 
opened her eyes again Ben told her 
that Robert had called out loudly 
in his sleep, but was now resting 
quietly. 

“The morning is almost here,” 
he said ; ‘it is half-past three.” 


CHAPTER XI.—PASSION 


There was great sorrow felt 
when the news spread about that 
Robert Strafford had died, but 
there was no surprise, for his 
friends had long since seen that 
he was slipping away from them, 
having reduced himself to the last 
inch of his strength through over- 
work and anxiety. It was an old 
story in Southern California, and 
one not rightly understood in the 
old country, but Ben Overleigh 
explained it in the letter which he 
wrote to Robert’s father. 

“We buried him yesterday,” he 
wrote, “‘and his wife and we 
fellows who had known him and 
loved him stood by the grave. He 
never had much strength, but 
what he had he taxed to the 
uttermost. These last months he 
worked like one possessed. No 
delicate frame could stand it, and 
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She drowsed once more, and the 
clock was striking five when she 
suddenly started up and stole into 
the bedroom. She bent over her 
husband and looked at his pale 
face. He lay there absolutely still ; 
there was no sound of breathing 
—no movement of the limbs. A 
sudden fear seized her. 

‘‘ Ben !” she cried, “ Ben !” 

Ben Overleigh heard his name 
and felt the thrill of terror in her 
voice, and knew by the answering 
terror in his own heart that the 
dreaded trouble had come at last. 
Together they raised that quiet 
form, and strove by every means 
they knew to bring it back to 
consciousness and life—but all in 
vain. 

Then he shrank back from her, 
and his fiercest anger took posses- 
sion of him. 

“So you have your freedom,” he 
said. 


AND LOYALTY. 


then he was unhappy about his wife, 
seeing her so home-sick. That 
finished matters for him. I remem- 
ber when I first saw him about 
four years ago, I thought it sheer 
madness for a frail young fellow 
like that to come out to a life of 
physical toil. Ranching is not 
child’s play, and if you want to 
succeed, you don’t sit down and 
watch your trees, you work at 
them the whole time, and it isn’t 
light work. To leave a city office 
and come and be in the open air 
the whole day sounds inviting, but 
some of those who try it, and have 
not much physical strength, go 
under. I wish this could be better 
understood in the old country. 
But I expect no one realises, until 
he tries for himself, what hard 
work manual labour really is, when 
one has never been accustomed to 
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it and knows nothing about it. 
Two years ago a young English 
doctor here died in the same way. 
He knew he had drained himself 
of strength, and that his heart 
was worn out. I want you to 
know we all loved your son, and 
as for myself, he leaves me bereft 
indeed. I shall buy his ranch and 
work it together with mine. His 
wife will no doubt return as soon 
as she can, but at present there is 
a tremendous railway strike going 
on, and we are entirely cut off 
from the Eastern States. But 
some of the mails get through, 
and so I will risk it and send this 
letter.” 

Ben seemed to be quite a broken 
man, and went about his work as 
one seeing nothing and caring for 
nothing. Graham and Lauderdale 
and Holles tried their best to 
reach him with their kindness and 
sympathy; but he seemed un- 
reachable, as though he had 
climbed to some distant mountain 
and had cut himself off from 
human aid. But he liked to have 
Jesse Holles near him, remembering 
always that Jesse had been fond 
of Robert, and had given him many 
an hour of willing help. He 
looked after his ranch as usual, 
and rode over to Hilda every day 
without fail. He spent very little 
of his time with her personally, 
but worked on Robert’s ranch, 
finding a melancholy satisfaction 
in continuing what his friend had 
begun. He tended the horses and 
helped Hilda in many ways. He 
cultivated, he pruned, and then he 
came up to the house and sat 
down quietly with her, watching 
her as she prepared tea, watching 
and wondering and turning over 
many things in his mind. He 
was intensely sorry for her, but he 
had not told her that in words, 
although he knew she understood 
it from his deeds. In spite of all 
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that had occurred he could not 
help being strongly attracted to 
her, and sometimes when he was 
alone at home he found himself 
torn in pieces by his great bereave- 
ment, by his sympathy with Hilda’s 
remorse, by his attraction to her 
and his repulsion from her. Thus 
the storm swept furiously over 
Ben Overleigh. He told her once 
or twice that he would like to buy 
Robert’s ranch, and he thought 
they would not have any difficulty 
in arranging the matter. She did 
not make any definite reply, nor 
did she show any interest in his 
suggestion. She seemed strangely 
indifferent about the fate of the 
ranch, and about her own affairs 
and plans, which were being held 
in abeyance by the great railway 
strike. It was obvious, of course, 
that she would return home as 
soon as she could, but she never 
once spoke of home, and never 
once referred to the strike as in- 
terfering in any way with her own 
intentions. But she did speak of 
Robert, and then there was no 
mistaking the remorse in her man- 
ner and the awe in her voice. 

“T can never forget how I 
wounded him,” she said. 

Ben did not answer her on these 
occasions, and his silence always 
stung her. 

“You condemn me utterly,” she 
said, almost pleadingly, and she 
showed by her intensity how much 
she cared for what this man thought 
of her. She showed it all the 
more as the days went on, and, 
after all, it was natural enough 
that she should turn to him 
as her only friend in this distant 
country, where she was a complete 
stranger. But the matter did not 
end there. She was strongly at- 
tracted to him, and either she 
could not or would not hide it. 
At one moment a thrill of con- 
tempt would pass through Ben, 
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and he could have turned from 
her as from something which 
soiled his soul; and at another 
moment a throb of passion would 
possess him, and he could have 
thrown up everything for her, 
his loyalty to his friend, his sense 
of dignity and fitness, his own 
estimate of her character—every- 
thing he could have swept to the 
winds. He noticed, too, that as 
the time went on she seemed to 
become more reconciled to the 
scenery ; and indeed the country 
was looking entrancingly beauti- 
ful. All Robert’s promises to her 
had come true: the foothills were 
powdered with gold; some of the 
slopes were arrayed in bright at- 
tire of orange-coloured poppies, and 
others had chosen for themselves a 
luxurious garment of wild mustard. 
Then there was the dazzling green 
grass, and the vast expanse of 
grain - fields, and in the distance 
yonder there were patches of purple 
and yellow flowers, reminding one 
of the gorse and heather in the 
old country. And the grim barren 
mountains looked down indulgently 
on all this finery, like old people 
who have had their days of vanity 
and are content to watch the 
young bedeck themselves so gaily. 
And the air was laden with the 
heavy fragrances of the flowers and 
the orange and lemon blossoms. 
Hilda drove out every day, and 
brought back endless treasures,— 
wild lilac, wild azalea, and maiden- 
hair from some distant caiion. 
Her one consolation was to be out 
of the house: she drove, or she 
rode the pretty little mare which 
Robert had chosen so lovingly for 
her, and sometimes she strolled, 
taking with her a stout stick in 
case she came across any snakes. 
Nellie, the pointer, who had fret- 
ted piteously since Robert’s death, 
went with her, and whatever she 
did, the dog was always to be 
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seen following her. Hilda’s health 
had not suffered from the shock 
which she had sustained, but she 
often looked anxious and desolate, 
and some of the people who saw 
her about thought she had changed 
sadly ; but they said that was not 
to be wondered at, considering the 
sad circumstances of her husband’s 
death, and the long continuance of 
the railway strike, which made it 
impossible for her to join her 
friends. 

But one evening whilst she was 
sitting on the honeysuckle porch 
Holles rode up waving a paper in 
his hands. 

“Such good news!” he cried; 
“the strike is over. There has 
been some kind of a compromise 
between the company and the 
men, and some of the mails are 
through. I’ve got a ton-load for 
you in this gunny-sack. Nothing 
for me, of course, except my re- 
ligious paper. That never gets 
lost.” 

She put the magazines on one 
side, and opened her home letters, 
They were the first she had re- 
ceived in answer to her own letter 
telling of Robert’s death. Her 
father wrote most kindly, enclos- 
ing an order on one of the banks 
to cover her passage-money. 

“Of course you will come back 
at once,” he said, “and take up 
your life where you left it.” 

The letter fell from her hands. 

The old life was offered to her 
again. There it was waiting for 
her, and she was free to go and 
accept it, and taste once more of 
the things for which she had been 
starving. 

She was free. There was no 
one and nothing to hinder her. 
She could go back and put these 
sad events and her remorse and 
her great mistake away from her 
remembrance. She argued that 
one had not to suffer all through 
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one’s life for a mistake. She had 
not meant to be cruel to poor 
Robert, but she ought never to 
have come at all. And now she 
was free to go, and these months 
would seem to her as a time of 
which she had dreamed during an 
uneasy night. 

But no sense of gladness or 
thankfulness came over her, She 
sat there and bit her lips. 

Home? What did she want 
with home? 

She rose and went into the 
living-room, carelessly throwing 
her letters and papers on the 
table. The bank bill fell down, 
and she stooped and picked it up, 
and her fingers moved as though 
they were being impelled to tear 
it in shreds, 

But she tossed it whole on to 
the table. She struck a match to 
light the lamp, but changed her 
mind and let the darkness creep 
on unrelieved. Ben Overleigh 
rode up half an hour afterwards, 
and found her thus. 


“T have come to tell you that 
the strike is over, and the train 
service begins to-morrow,” he said. 

“ T have heard,” she said, rigidly. 

“You must be glad to hear the 


news,” he said. “This time of 
waiting must have been very try- 
ing for you.” 

She did not answer. 

“ And now at last you will be 
able to go home to your friends,” 
he said. 

She was silent. 

“T wanted to speak to you about 
the ranch,” he continued, a little 
nervously, “I have set my mind 
on buying the place and carrying 
out Robert’s ideas. I hope you 
will give me the opportunity. If 
you look over his papers you will 
find at what figure he valued his 
property. I only speak of it now 
because I thought that the certain- 
ty of being able to sell the ranch 
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and receive money down at once 
might make it all the easier for 
you to arrange your plans, now 
that the line is open, and return 
home.” 

“ Home?” she echoed, as though 
in sudden pain. 

Ben started. 

“Yes,” he said, quickly, “ back 
to the life for which you have been 
hungering ever since youcame, back 
to all those interests which you 
threw away and then so bitterly 
regretted. Now your path is clear 
before you, and you can go straight 
on and forget that you ever took 
a side-turning which led you to 
uncongenial pastures. Not every 
one can do that.” 

“The old life!” she said, wildly, 
“what does one want with the 
old life? What do I care about 
returning? Why should I go 
home ?” 

For a moment Ben Overleigh’s 
heart leapt within him. Why 
should she go home? These words 
were on his very lips, and others 
came rushing afterwards strug- 
gling and wrestling for utterance. 
The storm raging around and with- 
in him for so many weeks now, 
assailed him with all its fury, 
and left him standing as firm as 
those mountains yonder. 

“Why should you stay?” he 
said, calmly; “you have said all 
along that this Californian life was 
detestable to you, and that you 
could never reconcile yourself to 
it. Have you forgotten that after- 
noon when you poured out your 
confidence to me and eased your 
mind of your misery? Do you re- 
member how you spoke of the iso- 
lation, the fearful distance from 
home, and the absence of stimulus, 
and the daily drudgery, and the 
mistake you had made in coming 
out to such a wretched land and 
to such a starved existence?” 

‘Oh, I have not forgotten,” she 
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said, excitedly ; “ that was the first 
long breath I’d taken since I left 
England.” 

“And do you remember how 
you said that if you’d only realised 
what you were coming to, nothing 
would have made you come,” he 
continued, deliberately,—“ neither 
love nor friendship, nor duty nor 
regret ; and that if you had been a 
man, you would have preferred to 
starve in your old career rather 
than settle in such a land as this?” 

“Yes, yes,” she broke in, “and 
I meant every word I said.” 

“And do you remember how 
you asked what it was we found 
to like in the life,” he continued, 
“and whether we would not throw 
it up to-morrow if we could, and 
what in the name of heaven we 
got in exchange for all we had 
lost ?” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” she 
said, breathlessly ; “and do you 
remember what you said then 
about the women?” 

““T said that we men gained in 
every particular, and that it was a 
life for men and not for women,” 
he answered. 

* Ah, but there was something 
else,” she said, almost desperately. 
“You said they came off badly 
here, but that their one salvation 
was to love passionately, desper- 
atel 4 

* And if I did say so,” he said, 
turning to her fiercely, “ what has 
that to do with you and me?” 

There was no mistaking the ring 
of contempt in his voice. She 
smarted in every fibre of her, and 
then instantly gathered herself to- 
gether. 

**No, you are right,” she said, 
with a quick nervous laugh,—* it 
has not anything to do with you 
and me.” 

He had struck a match as 
spoke, and lit the lamp, and 
came from the window where 


she 
she 
she 
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had been standing, and pushed into 
a heap the letters and papers which 
were scattered over the table. 

“That railway strike has lasted 
a terribly long time,” she said, in a 
tone of voice utterly different from 
her trembling accents of a few 
minutes past. ‘“‘ But now, thank 
goodness, it is all over, and I can 
arrange my plans at last. My 
father has sent the money for my 
return. But it is good of you to 
wish to make things easy for my 
journey. I shall not, however, 
need any more ready money, you 
see, for the cheque is large enough 
to pay my expenses twice over to 
England.” 

Ben stood there half stunned by 
her sudden change of manner, and 
by the consummate way in which 
she swept from her horizon the 
whole of this incident between 
them. 

“And now about the ranch,” 
she continued, with the dignity of 
a queen. ‘I will look out the 
papers to-morrow, and then we 
will settle it as you wish. I do 
not know any one to whom I 
could sell dear Robert’s ranch with 
greater pleasure than to you. But 
you must pay me at your leisure. 
There is no hurry.” 

“Good God!” thought Ben. 
“A few minutes ago this woman 
was all but throwing herself at my 
feet, and now she stands there and 
patronises me.” 

He could scarcely control his 
anger and scorn, but he mastered 
himself, and said quietly— 

“T shall be very grateful to 
have old Robert’s ranch. It will be 
some consolation to me to take 
care of it and make it my own. 
You know we loved each other, 
he and I. But as for payment, 
I shall prefer to give the money 
down, at once.” 

“That shall be just as you 
please,” she said, with gracious con- 
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descension. ‘‘ And now good-night. 
I am very tired.” 
She held out her hand to him, 
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but he looked her straight in the 
face, then bowed slightly and left 
her. 


CHAPTER XII.—FAREWELL TO CALIFORNIA, 


A fortnight afterwards Ben 
Overleigh and Jesse Holles saw 
Hilda Strafford off at the station. 
She looked very pale, and glanced 
at Ben uneasily from time to time. 
There was neither scorn nor anger 
in his manner now, but just the 
old gentle chivalry, which was the 
outcome of his best self. His 
face, too, had lost its expression 
of restless anxiety, and there was 
a dignity about his whole bearing 
which might well have been the 
outward and visible sign of the 
quiet dignity of his mind, won 
after a fierce struggle. 

“You shall have news of the 


ranch,” he said. ‘‘ When the lemons 
come into bearing, you shall know.” 

She smiled thanks, and then 
turning to Jesse she asked whether 
she could do anything for him in 
England. 

“Yes,” he said, sadly — “ kiss 
the ground for me.” And he added 
more cheerfully, “‘ And send me an 
illustrated paper sometimes.” 

“And for you?” she asked of 
Ben, hesitatingly. 

“Kiss the ground for me, too,” 
he answered. 

And this time he held out his 
hand to her, and she grasped it. 

Then the train moved off. 
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AN OLD OXFORD COMMON-ROOM. 


Durine the last twenty years 
we have been reading many books 
about distinguished Oxford men. 
Cardinal Newman, Dr Pusey, Dean 
Church, Mr T. Mozley, Mr Keble, 
and Mr Ward, have, either in 
writings of their own or through 
biographers, given us a complete 
and vivid picture of the men and 
questions of the Tractarian move- 
ment—a picture indeed so vivid 
and attractive that there is a dan- 
ger lest other aspects of thought 
and work in Oxford should drop 
out of view. 

The writer would be the last 
to undervalue either of the two 
great movements which have trans- 
formed Oxford within the last 
sixty years: Tractarianism, and 
the Liberalism which was _ its 
natural consequence, were revivals 
of religious and intellectual life. 
The biography of Oxford Liberal- 
ism is as yet only half written, but 
when complete will probably be 
less interesting than the history 
of Tractarianism, for the former 
was mainly negative; the other 
was strongly affirmative of many 
things: and more dramatic inter- 
est centres round the conversion 
of Newman and the revolt of Pat- 
tison and Froude than round the 
first University Commission, or 
the abolition of Tests, or the 
Essays and Reviews. 

The story of Tractarianism, as 
told in Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ is 
so full of reality and pathos; the 
convictions of the men who gave 
the impulse were so sincere, their 
characters so pure and lofty, that 
we are carried away, and see things 
as they saw them,—they whose in- 
terest was so concentrated on one 
issue, to the exclusion of other 
questions, secular and religious, of 


at least equal importance, that 
they lived, be it said with all 
respect, in a world of their own 
making. We are apt to forget 
that there were Oxford men in 
those days who were hostile or 
indifferent to Tractarianism,—not 
merely country clergymen and 
lawyers brought up to vote against 
it with more zeal than knowledge 
on the broadest party grounds, but 
men of learning and ability, who 
were doing their work, educational 
or literary, silently, exercising the 
influence of a quiet life, ignoring 
questions which seemed to them 
dangerous, or at best unprofitable, 
There were others who plunged 
into the strife and fought Trac- 
tarianism; others who neither 
worked, nor taught, nor fought, 
but shot, or hunted, or saturated 
themselves with Greek, or did 
nothing but grow old. It is some- 
times forgotten that Oxford was a 
larger place, and showed greater 
diversities of character and inter- 
ests, than would appear from the 
memoirs of those who were then 
unquestionably its best known 
men. 

The quarter of a century after 
the Reform Bill was the close of a 
distinct period in the history of 
Oxford. By the Commission of 
1854 changes deep and far-reach- 
ing were introduced: the Univer- 
sity of Laud gave place to modern 
Oxford; the supremacy of the 
colleges, and still more the suprem- 
acy of the Heads of Houses, was 
diminished ; and the curriculum of 
studies was enlarged. These and 
other changes, more important 
than any Ordinances of Oommis- 
sioners, were the product of the 
mental stir which was agitating 
England and Europe—as much its 
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product, though in a narrow area, 
as the Reform Bill or the Revolu- 
tion of July. 

But the writer aims not at 
themes so high as the solidarity 
of European thought, or even the 
nature and causes of the Oxford 
Revolution. He wishes to speak 
only of a social change, of no great 
importance, but perhaps of interest 
and worth recording ; one of the 
minor changes due to the same 
causes as Tractarianism or Liber- 
alism and University Reform—the 
disappearance of a type of College 
Head and College Fellow,—a type 
which could have been produced 
only in an English University, 
and which is passing, if it has not 
passed, into extinction as final and 
complete as that which has over- 
taken the dodo or the megatherium. 
The men who ruled or worked or 
idled in the college of the pre-Com- 
mission period were probably not 
superior to their successors in en- 
ergy or learning, but they were 
more picturesque. <A student of 
character and manners would have 
found among them more variety, 
more eccentricity if you will, than 
he can find now in the body of 
gentlemen, very much like other 
gentlemen, and like each other, 
who govern and administer Oxford. 
They are hard-worked professional 
men, with the professional charac- 
teristics which hide, if not destroy, 
individuality: they are too busy, 
too open-minded, too cosmopolitan 
to be as quaint and interesting as 
the simple scholars, or fiery par- 
tisans, or eccentric hermits who 
enlivened and diversified the com- 
mon-rooms of fifty or sixty years 
ago. The undergraduate is un- 
changing as Egypt: Commissions 
and Revolutions leave him as they 
find him, self-centred and serene ; 
he is beyond them and above them; 
but his teachers are Chameleons, 
and change colour with their sur- 
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roundings. The traditions of Ox- 
ford fade rapidly away ; the auto- 
cratic Head is no more; the “idle 
Fellow” here and there survives, 
mostly in London clubs, where he 
can be idle without discomfort or 
discredit, and can escape the irri- 
tating spectacle of that unceasing 
activity, political, social, philan- 
thropic, which seems to him not 
far removed from restlessness and 
vanity. 

The writer will attempt to de- 
scribe the Head and Fellow of 
former days by giving an account 
of the common-room of his own 
college,—moved partly by natural 
piety and love for the home in 
which he has spent the best part 
of his life; partly by the fact that 
Wadham common-room twenty- 
nine years ago, when he first en- 
tered it, was a typical specimen of 
the old-fashioned kind. It had 
changed less than most common- 
rooms, for up till 1867 the Fellow- 
ships were not open to members of 
other colleges. Its traditions were 
uniform and unbroken, like tradi- 
tions handed down from generation 
to generation in a family ; it had 
not been altered nor conventional- 
ised ; in its atmosphere character 
could live and flourish. 

The men to be described were 
in the ordinary sense of the word 
obscure: only one of them was 
known outside Oxford ; the rest, 
in their later days at least, were 
little known outside their own 
college. But obscure men may be 
interesting if they are the last of 
their race. And indeed in this 
age of notoriety and self-advertise- 
ment there is something refreshing 
about obscure persons,—obscure 
not because they were dull or 
feeble, but because they were lazy, 
or contented, or diffident, or care- 
less of distinction. Faults come 
to be more kindly regarded as they 
become more rare, and indolence, 
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self-distrust, lack of ambition, may 
come to be held virtues in the 
twentieth century — already they 
are distinctions, at any rate pleas- 
ing infirmities ; and there is a large 
field for the biographer in the lives 
of undistinguished persons. 

Wadham, the most beautiful of 
Oxford colleges in the opinion of 
its sons, and the most beautiful 
next to their own in the opinion 
of the sons of other colleges, 
stood forty years ago almost in 
the country, with nothing north 
or east of it save the Museum 
and green fields: it is still in a 
great measure what it was called, 
the Country Oollege, for though 
it has neighbours close to it in 
Mansfield and Manchester Col- 
leges, yet these and the cricket- 
grounds which lie between Wad- 
ham and the Cherwell, and farther 
north the Parks, make one spa- 
cious region of almost country—a 
region of grass and tree and silence, 
broken only by the songs of birds, 
and the shouts of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘young barbarians all at play.” 

It is a quiet old college; not 
old as age is reckoned in Oxford, 
for it is only nearing the end of 
its third century, but the soft 
colouring of the silver-grey stone, 
crumbled and honeycombed on the 
south and west, where sun and 
rain and wind beat on it, gives it 
the appearance of indefinite anti- 
quity. The beauty of the build- 
ings is in their simplicity and 
purity ; they are like some great 
Elizabethan or Jacobean country- 
house turned into a college, splen- 
did yet homely, possessing that 
double charm which no palace or 
castle or cathedral has in the same 
measure — the charm of stately 
beauty, and the charm of the 
human interest which belongs to 
the home of generations who have 
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spent there the happiest years of 
life preparing themselves for dis- 
tinction and success, or obscurity 
or failure. As you stand in the 
well-known college garden, one 
side of which is bounded by the 
chapel and long line of wall and 
gables showing half white half 
grey against the sward from which 
they rise, you might fancy, if you 
were a Platonist, that here Plato 
might have realised the dream of 
his Republic, and made a home for 
the chosen youth who were to rule 
and defend his State; here amid 
things beautiful “from which 
come efiluences wholesome for 
the soul, like a breeze bringing 
health from blessed regions.” ! 
The Educated Woman, with her 
unerring perception of the fitness 
of things, has already, it is whis- 
pered, marked Wadham for her 
own when the day of reckoning 
comes, and men will have to share 
with women not merely degrees, 
but buildings and endowments. 
She has chosen well, for Tennyson 
could have imagined no fitter 
home for the Princess and her 
companions. 

The founders of the college were 
Nicholas Wadham and Dorothy 
his wife. He was a Somersetshire 
squire of high lineage and large 
estates. His wife was a Petre, and 
brought to him some of the wealth 
which the courtiers of Henry VIII. 
gained when the monasteries were 
suppressed. Her stern hard face, 
preserved in her portraits, ex- 
presses the despotic vigour with 
which she probably ruled her hus- 
band, and certainly ruled the col- 
lege which he planned but did not 
live to see. The college statutes, 
in the framing of which she took 
an active part, anticipated many 
modern ideas: the Fellowships 
were all of them tenable by lay- 
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men, and were terminable, though 
she gave a young doctor or lawyer 
eighteen years to make himself a 
practice, instead of the scanty 
seven years with which he has now 
to be content. But there is noth- 
ing in her countenance to suggest 
that she anticipated or would have 
approved of the modern reform or 
perversion of her statutes which 
gives a place in her college to mar- 
ried Fellows; there is rather an 
expression which makes one of 
these anomalies avert his eyes. 
“Thereby hangs a tale” which 
might suggest a new situation to 
our exhausted novel-writers. The 
foundress, so the story runs, chose 
for her first Warden a clergyman 
whose beaux yeux touched the 
heart of the lone widow ; she loved 
him and would fain have married 
him, but he was cold and irrespon- 
sive. He learnt “furens quid 
femina possit” when she intro- 
duced the first change into her 
statutes and ordained that no 
Warden of Wadham = should 


marry —an ordinance which re- 
mained unaltered for two hundred 
years, till it was repealed for the 
benefit of Warden Symons by a 
clavse, it is said, appended to a 


Turnpike Act. Modern criticism 
respects a love-story no more than 
it respects the Pentateuch., A 
comparison of dates shows that 
Dorothy was wellnigh twice as 
old as the coy Warden, and that 
the story is at least improbable. 
Faith, however, defies criticism. 
The history of her college has 
been quiet and uneventful — one 
of honourable usefulness: it has 
done good service to Church and 
State, and will do more; it has its 
roll of English worthies, and will 
enlarge it. In that roll is found 
the name of Warden Wilkins, the 
centre of that group of savants 
who were often gathered together 
in the Warden’s lodgings over the 
VOL. CLIX.—NO. DCCCCLXVII. 
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college gateway, and who, a few 
years later when they met in 
London, founded the Royal Society. 
John Evelyn describes him as the 
“universally curious Dr Wilkins,” 
and found much pleasure in his 
company. He invented or pro- 
jected a universal language which 
has met the fate that threatens 
Volapuk ; but he was more prac- 
tical than many philosophers, for 
he married Cromwell’s sister ; held 
high preferment under Charles I. ; 
was made Master of Trinity-Cam- 
bridge by Richard Cromwell, and 
Bishop of Chester by Charles II.— 
a career which shows great powers 
of adaptation to environment. 
Admiral Blake was a commoner 
of the college, and Christopher 
Wren a scholar. Rochester and 
Sedley received at Wadham an 
education, the precepts of which 
they did not practise at the Court 
of Charles II.  [Ironsides, its 
Warden, withstood James II. 
when he attempted to make Ox- 
ford a Roman Catholic seminary. 
Onslow, the great Speaker of the 
House of Commons; Harris, the 
author of ‘Hermes’; Hody, the 
Hebrew scholar ; and in later days 
Lord Westbury, and the vigorous 
thinkers who first made known 
in England the philosophy of 
Comte, have sustained the honour 
of their college. Its history has 
been written, more fully perhaps 
than the history of any Oxford 
college, by two of its alumni. 
Mr R. B. Gardiner has given 
us, in his ‘ Register of Wadham 
College,’ a laborious and faithful 
record of the names and parent- 
age and academical career of all 
its members from 1613, the date 
of its foundation, till the present 
day. Mr Jackson, in a beautiful 
book, has written of the architecture 
and history of the college of which 
he was a Fellow, and is now an 
Honorary Fellow; and has re- 
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produced and perpetuated many 
of its most characteristic features 
in the new schools, the new wing 
of Trinity, and other buildings 
with which he has enriched Ox- 
ford, and yet—no small achieve- 
ment—preserved its distinctive 
ancient charm. He has preserved 
also what can be gleaned from 
records of the early history of his 
College—quaint and _ interesting 
details, of value for the economist, 
and still greater value for the 
student of “sociology,” the new 
name for human nature; letters 
written by mothers to sons, or 
sisters to brothers, which show 
that boys were sometimes bad, 
and women always good and kind, 
in the seventeenth as in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Warden of the college in 
1867, when the writer had the 
good fortune to become one of its 
Fellows, was Benjamin Parsons 
Symons. He was known by other 
names, and was perhaps most 
commonly called Big Ben by rea- 
son of his great strength and stat- 
ure. He was a man of mark in 
Oxford, and known outside it as 
a prominent representative of the 
Evangelical party: as such he 
came into collision with the High 
Churchmen in the stormy days, 
and his college was regarded for 
many years as a hotbed of Evan- 
gelicalism, and was in some quar- 
ters unpopular on that account. 
It suffered perhaps the Nemesis 
of sectarianism, and its members 
may have been as narrow as its 
critics ; but it had a character of 
its own, a certain sturdiness and 
vigorous Protestantism, if we may 
use that term of reproach. 

Dr Symons was, we have said, 
a man of stature, tall, burly, and 
strong—so strong indeed that he 
is said to have deterred a crowd 
of undergraduates who sought at 
Commemoration to storm the gate 
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of the Theatre, which he guarded, 
by the mere threat, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
stand back, or I shall be obliged 
to exert my strength.” 

His mind corresponded to his 
body; it was burly and strong 
rather than fine and subtle: it is 
probable that he never knew a 
doubt, for he had all the strength 
of undisturbed conviction. He 
saw clearly what he desired, and 
possessed a good deal of Napole- 
onic directness in the choice of 
means to ends. His will was 
strong, and till age enfeebled him 
he governed as well as reigned in 
his college. He could not en- 
dure contradiction, for opposition 
seemed to him a sign of incom- 
petence or perverse rebelliousness. 
So little did he respect the opin- 
ions of those who differed from 
him, that he would use arguments 
which he must have known to be 
absurd: thus when one of his 
Fellows complained of draughts 
of bitter cold in chapel, caused by 
some system of ventilation in- 
vented by the Warden, he called 
them “currents of warm. air.” 
For all his real ability, he seemed 
sometimes stupid and deficient in 
the sense of the ridiculous: thus 
in a famous lecture on the Ar- 
ticles, notes of which might have 
been found in many a country 
parsonage fifty years ago, he spoke 
of final causes and adaptations 
in the world, and the evils which 
might have arisen had nature 
made mistakes, and slapping one 
of the brawny legs which sup- 
ported his great frame, exclaimed, 
“Why, this might have been the 
leg of an elephant.” Indeed the 
elephant would have had no reason 
to complain. 

But he could be quick and dex- 
terous when occasion needed. He 
had administered a serious rebuke 
to an undergraduate for irregular- 
ity in attendance at chapel. The 
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victim, who was a most scrupulous 
chapel-goer, summoned by a mis- 
take due to a confusion of names, 
pleaded that he had not missed a 
chapel during term, and that the 
other Smith must be the defaulter. 
The old man did not apologise: he 
praised the youth for his regular- 
ity, but bade him beware lest it 
should “degenerate into formal- 
ism.” It was the mixture of op- 
posite and usually incompatible 
qualities that made him notable 
and interesting,—the mixture of 
ready wit with stupidity, a stupid- 
ity often ironical ; of despotic self- 
assertion with good-humour, for, 
like not a few successful men 
who have had their way for many 
years, he was genial when not 
crossed, fond of a joke, full of 
bonhomie and genuine kindness. 

He combined mental narrowness 
with strong common-sense and 
sagacity ; prejudice with great in- 
sight into character, at least char- 
acter of the ordinary kind. He 
was, like Dr Johnson, dictatorial, 
something of a sophist, weak when 
his prejudices misled him, strong 
when he judged with a fair mind 
—like him to some extent in 
bodily presence and in voice, 
though Johnson had not the lisp 
which gave character and point to 
Symons’s most trivial utterances. 
It would have been delightful to 
see them together, and it is not 
certain that victory would have 
been with Johnson, for the Warden 
was not easily put down. 

But Dr Symons was no mere 
bundle of inconsistencies, no mere 
comic character ; he was a resolute 
and able man who could make 
himself felt and feared. His 
administration of the college both 
as tutor and as Warden was 
thoroughly efficient and successful. 
Though his Fellows and under- 
graduates laughed at his oddities, 
as men will laugh at the foibles 
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of the strong, they did not laugh 
unkindly ; but they laughed a good 
deal, and let their minds play round 
him, inventing stories about him 
which were all at least ethically 
true. 

A legend, for instance, was cur- 
rent that the champion of ortho- 
dox evangelicalism was first made 
aware of the existence, at any 
rate in his own college, of Broad 
Church tendencies by a freshman 
of eighteen. He was a volatile 
half-French boy, with something 
in him of the Voltairean spirit, 
who very readily in the presence 
of the Warden signed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, as all undergraduates 
were then required todo. As he 
wiped his pen he turned to the 
Warden and said, “ Yes, I like 
these old forms.” His further his- 
tory is lost in obscurity and gloom. 

Mrs Symons—“ Lydia,” for un- 
dergraduates do not hesitate to 
call the wife of their Head, not 
to her face, by her Christian 
name—must have been a woman 
of character and strong convic- 
tions, of whom the writer, who 
did not know her, for she died 
several years before he became a 
Fellow of Wadham, would speak 
with no levity or disrespect. She, 
like her husband, was an earnest 
Evangelical, — indeed the more 
earnest of the two in this sense, 
that she thought the Warden 
sometimes showed mundane, even 
material, tendencies which called 
for remonstrance or rebuke. Thus 
at a breakfast-party the Warden 
gave some undergraduates an 
account of the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, which he 
had attended as a member of the 
deputation from the University, 
He said that he had been im- 
pressed by many things, but most 
of all by the vast concourse of 
spectators, and that as he gazed 
at the thousands who packed the 
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streets the reflection occurred to 
him, “ Where will all these people 
get their dinner?” “TI think, my 
dear, you ought rather to have 
thought where will they get their 
spiritual food!” Mrs Symons ex- 
claimed with some acerbity. The 
Warden could only murmur, “ Oh, 
yes; of course, my dear.” 

But Mrs Symons could not only 
rebuke her husband, she could help 
him in difficulties with true wifely 
help. When he reached his “ anec- 
dotage” he was apt to repeat his 
stories, and it was possible to pro- 
phesy with much accuracy when a 
story would come round at the 
breakfast - parties, in which the 
Warden showed himself a very 
kindly and genial host. A fresh- 
man, invited to one such breakfast, 
was informed by his friends that a 
certain story would be told. The 
Warden told it. To the general 
delight and consternation, the 
foolish youth remarked after the 
due laughter had subsided, ‘ They 
told me, sir, you would give us that 
story.” Mrs Symons had the wit 
and presence of mind to break the 
silence by saying, ‘‘ How pleasant 
it is to find that the good Warden’s 
words are so well remembered in 
the college!” 

The late Master of Balliol much 
admired the strength and sagacity 
of Dr Symons, and was fond of 
comparing him with Dr Jenkyns, 
the Master to whom Balliol owes 
the beginnings of its greatness. 
They, like Routh and Hawkins, 
were leaders of men in their little 
kingdoms,—not primi inter pares, 
but absolute monarchs, such as 
Dorothy Wadham meant the Head 
of her college to be: in the quaint 
language of her statutes she de- 
scribes him as the queen bee, in 
whose absence the hive “ obstwpes- 
cit”—a word impossible to trans- 
late, but expressing bewilderment, 
confusion, desolation, paralysis. 
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For good or ill, this theory of 
the position and influence of the 
Head of a house has gone the way 
of the theory of the divine right 
of kings, of which it was the last 
relic, and of other theories which 
survive only in Germany or Russia 
or Kumasi. The autocratic head 
is impossible now—some will say 
because reverence and obedience 
have left the earth; others will 
give a more natural explanation, 
and invoke the Spirit of the Age, 
which explains so many things, 
which certainly seems to be dis- 
pensing with heroes and leaders 
of men, whether Mahomets or 
Luthers or Heads of Houses, A 
Theophrastus would regret the 
loss of the strong man, resolute 
or obstinate, because he had power 
and knew how to use it, no longer 
existent among us, who can neither 
command nor obey. 

Of quite another type was Dr 
Griffiths, the next Warden—a 
type more in accordance with 
popular ideas. In a novel or on 
the stage, if he has appeared there, 
the College Head is an elderly 
clergyman of polished but formal 
manners, courteous and precise, 
with a certain stateliness about 
him in keeping with the antiquity 
and sober dignity of his surround- 
ings. Such was John Griffiths, as 
his friends called him, for it would 
have been impossible to call him 
Jack. The transparent goodness 
of the man, his kindness and re- 
fined consideration for the feelings 
and interests of others, made for- 
mality in him something piquant, 
like a flavour in a salad or salt, 
without which goodness is insipid 
—a kind of east wind in manner, 
which, though at times disagree- 
able, is bracing and refreshing. 
He was above all things accurate 
—of an accuracy somewhat over- 
strained, such as is found in 
leisured University dignitaries, 
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who have time to be precise, and 
whose circumstances are more 
favourable to hair-splitting than 
the press and hurry of Manchester 
or London. Stories are told of 
the great pleasure (for he was 
human) which it gave him to 
correct mistakes. Dean Burgon, 
whose accuracy—except in text- 
ual criticism—was not conspicu- 
ous, sent to him a short account 
of Wadham College, asking for 
criticisms and suggestions. The 
manuscript was returned with no 
suggestions, and no more criticism 
than pencilled here and there the 
words “how,” “when,” ‘ where ” 
—those awkward interrogatives 
which are more formidable than 
most arguments, and which Dr 
Griffiths used with terrible effect 
on rash and sweeping utterances. 

His slight, well-set-up figure, his 
scrupulous neatness in dress, his 
skill and taste in judging prints 
or pictures—even wines and cook- 
ery, abstemious though he was— 
were in keeping with his other 
qualities, producing a consistent 
and harmonious whole—a personi- 
fication of accuracy, caution, sound 
judgment, refinement, and gentle 
dignity difficult to describe. Never 
did the writer see him to greater 
advantage than when, in the Col- 
lege Hall at a children’s Christ- 
mas party, the Warden, then past 
seventy, danced a country dance 
with a little girl of eight. Danc- 
ing was once not a shuffle nor a 
romp, but an art ; and the Warden, 
perhaps a little proud of his neat 
feet and silver shoe-buckles, gave 
an exhibition of it which suggested 
the stately courtesy of the minuet, 
and ought to have shamed the 
young men present, whose dancing 
was more vigorous than graceful. 
To the imaginative eye, the grim 
features of Dorothy looking from 
her portrait on the wall seemed to 
soften and regard with indulgence 
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the frolics of a Warden after her 
own heart; for he was an old 
bachelor, and no harm could come 
ofthem. Dr Griffiths was a genu- 
ine product of old Oxford, of the 
quiet leisure, the easy life, the 
ceremonious and clerical society 
which have passed away ; the pro- 
duct also of a certain 760s of the 
place, which has survived and will 
survive all change. 


In their Fellows still more than 
in their Heads the colleges under 
the old conditions produced marked 
types of men. The Head of a col- 
lege had to mix in society, and 
lead a comparatively public life ; 
a Fellow could live, if he chose, in 
absolute solitude, in a seclusion 
like Robinson Crusoe’s, with no 
Man Friday to enliven it. 

College life had a gruesome side, 
and its loneliness and monotony, 
when lived unwisely, brought shy 
or morbid men to melancholy ends, 
but of such we need not speak. 
In most cases, fortunately, nothing 
worse than eccentricity was the 
penalty of a solitary and in a 
sense an idle life—that is, a life 
without the wholesome stimulus 
of fixed duties and definite purpose. 
Men of course can live such lives 
in London, and with the same 
result ; but Oxford offers stronger 
temptations than does a street off 
Piccadilly to adopt the quiet life 
of “culture,” that improba siren 
who lures many victims. 

Charles Douglas Ross was one 
of the ablest men in the Oxford 
of forty yearsago. He is described 
by those who knew him then as a 
brilliant talker and a wit, a man 
of great intellectual force and keen- 
ness, and, though still young, of 
wide and varied learning—a com- 
bination of qualities so rare that 
their waste or failure is specially 
perplexing and pathetic. This 
brilliant man had latent in him 
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that indolence, shyness, and eccen- 
tricity which in the movement cf 
active life are brushed away like 
cobwebs, but, like cobwebs too in an 
unswept room, thicken and spread 
over a man’s mind if he lives alone 
and idle, even among books. 

Ross lived in rooms in Wadham 
which overlooked the quiet college 
garden, one of those ideal homes 
of study in which often, alas! less 
fruitful work is done than in a 
dingy and noisy London lodging. 
His sitting-room and bedroom were 
piled to the ceiling with books; 
books overflowed on chairs and 
sofas—books of all kinds, for their 
owner was omnivorous, and had 
the gift of tongues, and read many 
subjects in many languages. The 
writer knew him only in his later 
years, when he had come to dislike 
general society, and would sit 
moody and silent, flashing out now 
and then in very startling epigrams 
or criticisms, which, though they 
made many persons uncomfortable, 
explained and justified the repu- 
tation for brilliant talk which he 
possessed in earlier days. But ina 
small company of persons whom he 
knew well, especially when dining 
téte-d-téte with some one whom cus- 
tom had made acceptable to him, 
he would pour forth the treasures 
of his learning in quaint and un- 
conventional, always luminous, 
utterances, of the incisive brevity 
which was the peculiar quality of 
his conversation. But in his con- 
versation only did he show his 
wealth of knowledge: he wrote 
nothing save some pages of an 
Arabic dictionary, which were 
blown from his window into the 
garden, and he made no effort to 
recover them. Those lost pages 


were emblems of his wasted life— 
if wasted it was, for who can tell? 

His favourite subject was philo- 
sophy. Like many other linguists, 
he used versions of the New Testa- 
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ment for acquiring the knowledge 
sufficient for his purpose of the 
numerous languages which he 
studied,—many of them deeply, 
more of them of course merely as 
materials for the generalisations 
in which he must have excelled, 
for he had a keen eye for subtle 
and remote analogies. He was 
said to have read all the versions 
of the New Testament published 
by the missionary societies, and it 
is certain that he read a prodigious 
number of them. His knowledge 
also of genealogy and the history 
connected with it was deep and 
wide, for he was a well-born gentle- 
man, and prided himself on his de- 
scent and family connections, as 
every well-born Scottish gentleman 
does. Nor was he altogether free 
from the prejudices and fastidious- 
ness which often accompany the 
consciousness of pedigree. He 
looked a gentleman with his strik- 
ing, clear-cut, large-browed, melan- 
choly face, and his handsome figure 
scrupulously, almost gorgeously, 
dressed, for he was something of a 
dandy; but his good taste and care- 
less ease made his splendour natu- 
ral and dignified. Once he was 
persuaded to take some tutorial 
work in college, but the experiment 
was not successful: he did not 
suffer fools gladly, as a college 
tutor must learn occasionally to 
do, and was reported to have 
got rid of troublesome pupils by 
strange methods, even to the up- 
setting of his tea-kettle over one 
who asked him too closely and per- 
sistently the meaning of “ meta- 
physics.” His quaint sayings were 
innumerable, not always suited to 
the place in which they were 
uttered: thus at the service in 
chapel which used to precede 
Fellowship elections, he was wont 
in the recitation of the Te Dewm 
to respond audibly, ‘The goodly 
profits of the Fellowship.” This 
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was before the days of agricultural 
depression. He was a formidable 
person if irritated by inexcusable 
ignorance or affectation, and punc- 
tured wind-bags somewhat ruth- 
lessly, to the dismay, not un- 
mingled with pleasure, of the com- 
pany. But, like a gentleman as 
he was, he seldom exercised his 
dangerous powers, and then only 
on extreme provocation. 

Whether an active life would 
have made him a happier man, 
and his great gifts more useful to 
society, it is impossible to tell. 
Perhaps the strain of London no 
less than the solitude of Oxford 
would have widened “the rift 
within the lute,” for it is possible 
to become “queer” in London as 
well as in Salisbury Plain. It is 
probable that he was an illustration 
of the dangers of that doubtful 
blessing, a comfortable income se- 
cured to a young man for life,—a 
blessing doubly dangerous when to 
it is added the right to a home in 
a beautiful college in that most 
beautiful of cities, which has been 
to some a Capua. 


The “idle Fellow,” as Lord 
Salisbury called him, has ceased to 
be. Fellowships are now tenable 
for seven years only, and do not 
tempt a man to idleness, for the 
time is short. As in all changes 
there is a mixture of loss and gain, 
college life has lost something of 
the variety of old days, when every 
one was not a hard-worked lecturer 
or tutor. Whether resident or non- 
resident, the “idle Fellow” some- 
times took wider views of things 
than his busy colleagues took, for 
he was more “disengaged.” A 
non-resident Fellow especially, 
when he came to a college meeting, 
brought with him from London the 
welcome breath of a larger air than 
that of common-room. He enjoyed 
himself, and was the cause of en- 
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joyment to others; for though he 
may have felt himself a Rip Van 
Winkle among the wide-awake 
and advanced young thinkers, yet 
the wine was good, and the fire 
burnt brightly in common-room as 
of old, while the young men listened 
with at least the semblance of cour- 
tesy to the reminiscences of the 
fogey—for he was probably past 
forty, and seemed old to them; 
while some perhaps, if they were 
not inordinately youthful, were 
glad to hear of other experiences, 
other manners, than their own. 
Thus in Wadham the “non-resi- 
dents” were always welcome: the 
writer may not speak of two such 
who are still living, but he may 
speak of Henry King and Hyman, 
who are now memories only. 

King was a clubman and a 
scholar, who lived mainly in the 
“Garrick,” partly in the library, 
partly in the whist-room. He was 
a barrister who had long ceased to 
tread the law-courts—like most 
lawyers, a strong Conservative, 
who at college meetings voted 
against all proposals without ex- 
ception as meaning change, but 
disarmed resentment by his frank 
and humorous Toryism. His 
scholarship was of a type less 
common now than it was a cen- 
tury ago, when many English 
gentlemen and statesmen knew 
their Virgil and Horace by heart, 
and loved the classics for their 
literary charm, and wisdom, and 
applicability to life. He was 
fond, as such scholars are, of 
translating, and turned Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses’ into pretty Eng- 
lish verse. To ‘Maga’ he was a 
frequent contributor, not only of 
prose articles but of very charm- 
ing and graceful verses, both orig- 
inal and translations, and his 
initials, H. K., were very familiar 
to ‘Maga’s’ readers. His humour 
was of the driest kind, good- 
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naturedly cynical—a wholesome 
discipline, though irritating, for 
young reformers, who could not 
brook opposition, and had not 
learnt the lesson which J. 8. Mill 
at the India House found so diffi- 
cult and valuable, that in this per- 
verse world you must be content 
with as much of your own way as 
you can get. 

Welcome too was Orlando Bridg- 
man Hyman, in whose name there 
was something of the oddity and 
piquancy of the man. He was a 
classical scholar who might have 
rivalled Elmsley or Porson had he 
not been an “idle Fellow ” with no 
incentive, no ambition. The ac- 
curacy of his knowledge was ex- 
traordinary, and it was no less 
varied than exact ; for he was as 
familiar with Manilius and Non- 
nus as with Sophocles and Virgil. 
Atheneus and Lucian supplied 
him with a fund of stories which 
he found as amusing, and made 
to others as amusing, as the last 
London scandal, or mot of Mr 
Labouchere. He had a strange, 
Jewish, wizened, sallow face, with 
black, bright, sparkling eyes, which 
twinkled with fun and malice as 
he half pleased, half shocked War- 
den Symons with stories which 
the old man relished more than he 
approved ; stories with no harm in 
them, but a little too risgwés for 
narration to an Evangelical dig- 
nitary. 

Hyman’s short thin figure was 
clad always in a dress tail-coat, 
which gave him an old-world ap- 
pearance, reminding one of Dr 
Jowett, or of the pictures of Beau 
Brummel and his friends—though 
the resemblance was confined to 
the high collar and necktie, tied 
however like one of Beau Brum- 
mel’s “failures,” for Hyman was 
no dandy. Much solitude in Lon- 


don lodgings had made him re- 
tiring and reserved in manner 
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even with intimate friends; almost 
deferential, but in his deference 
there lurked a dangerous irony, 
for he had a keen sense of humour, 
and loved, like Socrates, to affect 
humility, and ask those innocent 
and awkward questions which best 
expose pretentious ignorance. He 
had the strange habits of a recluse: 
his closest friends were his dogs, 
with whom he might be seen 
walking on sunny mornings in 
Hyde Park, a curious company. 
He read innumerable books, and 
tore out the pages as he read them, 
for he thought few modern books 
worth reading twice. But despite 
his eccentricities his mind was sane 
and clear, and his shrewd common- 
sense made his judgment valuable 
in all practical matters, save the 
regulation of his own life. 

There was something strange and 
melancholy in the funeral of the 
lonely scholar on a dreary after- 
noon at Kensal Green. A few old 
friends and pupils, and those of the 
Fellows of his college who were 
able to be present, attended it; and 
some, perhaps all of them, as they 
said Vale to their old comrade, 
thought with keen regret of his 
kindly cheery ways and his great 
gifts, to all appearance wasted—if 
waste in this strange universe there 
be. His curious learning departed 
with him: he wrote nothing—noth- 
ing, at least, that has been pre- 
served. His name, like that of 
his brother Fellow and _ brother 
scholar Ross, has been “writ in 
water.” They died with “all their 
music in them,”—strange music, 
perhaps, it would have been, but 
worth hearing. Why is it that 
wit and learning are like oil and 
vinegar, and do not go together? 
Erasmus and Porson, and, in 
hardly less degree, Ross and 
Hyman, had both. Johnson and 
Mémmsen show that humour and 
erudition are compatible, but what 
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shall we say of. ? Well—some 
things are best left unsaid. 





Difficult as it is to give even a 
shadowy portrait of unknown men, 
the writer has made the attempt, 
because the class of which the 
persons described were specimens 
is vanishing and can “return no 
more.” It is a class which used 
much to puzzle observant foreign- 
ers, To them a life-pension given 
in the name of learning to a lad 
of two-and-twenty, who was not 
bound to open a book or write a 
line during the half-century for 
which he might, and probably 
would, hold his Fellowship, seemed 
an absurdity ; as foreigners euphe- 
mise it, an English anomaly. Nor 
indeed was it easy to explain to 
them precisely the position and 
functions of Heads of Houses. 
But many English anomalies work 
well. The system of idle Fellow- 
ships did a good thing in a round- 
about and clumsy wasteful way: 
it endowed not learning but ability, 
and opened to hundreds of distin- 
guished men the road to wealth 
and honour and high public 
service. 

And even the idlest of idle 
Fellows is sometimes missed by 
those who knew him, though they 
may not be able to justify their 
fond regret. But it would be 
hard to justify from one point of 
view the existence of a daisy in a 
meadow or a mountain flower: 
they, like the idle Fellow, have 
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their raison d’étre in their restful- 
ness and uselessness. ‘ With joy 
the stars perform their shining,” 
and what more of them ought you 
to require? They are beautiful, 
and -it is a pleasure to behold 
them; so was it with some idle 
Fellows. Happy idleness is a 
charm which is fading out of 
modern life in this fin de siecle, 
when the aim of those even who 
are said to live for amusement 
is “to break the record.” The 
term jin de siecle may have more 
meaning in it than Nordau thinks. 
It is probable that in the twentieth 
century the reaction will come, a 
new era will begin, and over- 
paced humanity will cease to re- 
gard ruthless competition as its 
natural and desirable condition. 

But such speculations take us 
far away from a quiet old college. 

Fain would the writer revive, 
even to a few and for an hour, 
the recollection of those men, now 
long dead, whom others as well as 
he remember with kindliness or 
affection, who added to the charm 
and interest of their beautiful 
college the attraction of their own 
quaint and vigorous personalities, 
He feels moved to the attempt by 
that necessitudo, as the Romans 
called it—that compelling obliga- 
tion of loyalty and friendship aris- 
ing from colleagueship and common 
associations, which is happily an 
enduring quality of every Oxford 
college, 

P. A. Wricut-HENDERSON. 
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FATE IN 
ReaAvERS of ‘ Maga’ will possi- 
bly recollect that in two articles 
on the Physiology of Expression 
published in 1894 and 1895,! an 
attempt was made to explain the 
manner in which habits of life 
and external circumstances tend to 
mould the features. When dis- 
cussing Physiognomy with that 
object in view, very little was said 
of those inherent and congenital 
facial traits which we all possess, 
because it simplified the somewhat 
intricate problems as to the causes 
of acquired expression to regard 
the human countenance, for the 
time being, as so much passive 
material subjected to the shaping 
influences of environment. It is 
of course very evident that the 
human face, upon which time and 
circumstances produce so many 
remarkable changes, cannot fairly 
be compared to a blank canvas or 
a lump of sculptor’s clay. Al- 
though the infantile countenance 
shows merely a generalised type 
(and from an anthropological point 
of view, a very primitive one), it 
cannot be considered even as a 
rough casting which is to be work- 
ed up by future external agencies. 
Innate hereditary tendencies, com- 
bined with certain strange natural 
laws of association between the 
character and the organic struc- 
ture — which will be discussed 
later on—have a powerful voice 
in determining what manner of 
man a child will develop into. 
These mysterious laws of asso- 
ciation between the mind and the 
visible bodily structure afford a 
most interesting field for research, 
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and I shall offer no excuse for 
digressing freely in their direction 
whenever a chance offers of gain- 
ing a little new light by any such 
excursion from our chosen track. 
It will be seen by all who are 
acquainted with the literature of 
Physiognomy that we are now 
about to approach the subject in 
much the same manner as has 
been done many times before. 
But instead of beginning with the 
postulates of some of the earlier 
writers, who have been content to 
declare that such and such a style 
of face is allied with such and 
such mental peculiarities, and have 
built their various superstructures 
on this empiric foundation, we 
will, whenever possible, endeavour 
to dig beneath these “ first prin- 
ciples” and investigate the why 
and wherefore of the link. Thus 
it has many times been assumed 
(and with truth) that a certain 
type of nose is a sign of a pugna- 
cious disposition, that another is 
an index of cunning, and so forth; 
but bitherto scarcely any attempt 
has been made to explain the 
reason of any such connection. 
Now a little reflection will show 
that a definite correspondence of 
certain outward features with men- 
tal peculiarities is by no means 
confined to the face. The old 
classification of men by “ tempera- 
ment,” although rather crude and 
unscientific, recognised the fact 
that the complexion and character 
are intimately associated. Nor 
need we confine ourselves to our 
own species alone in seeking evi- 
dence of this kind of relationship 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ April 1894, ‘On Acquired Facial Expression ” ; 
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between the skin and the soul. 
Chestnut horses are proverbially 
highly strung and hot tempered, 
especially if they have white mark- 
ings on their heads and legs; and 
it has been stated that more than 
half the people bitten by dogs re- 
ceive their injuries from black 
animals with curly hair. Breeders 
of shorthorn cattle assert that 
white cows with red ears are more 
excitable than red ones, while rat- 
catchers find that brown ferrets 
are both more courageous and less 
to be trusted than those of a 
light colour. A boyish experi- 
ment of my own showed that the 
same rule holds good with differ- 
ent coloured mice of the same 
parentage. I possessed a white 
female mouse, and a youthful 
friend was the owner of some 
which were piebald. Not wishing 
to be outdone, I purchased a black 
male from a dealer in such wares, 
in the hope that the cross would 
produce mice of the coveted colour. 
In this I was disappointed, for 
when the first litter—of six— 
arrived, three were black and three 
white, and like results occurred 
when the experiment was carried 
on to the fourth generation. These 
black mice not only had rounder 
forms and blunter noses than their 
relatives, but they differed from 
them also in disposition, being 
decidedly gentler and more phleg- 
matic. That the difference in 
constitution was as marked as 
those of colour and temper, was 
proved by a melancholy accident. 
One cold night I forgot to cover 
up the cages with a piece of felt 
carpet, and in the morning all the 
white mice were dead, but their 
black brethren, although drowsy, 
were no whit the worse. 

These examples, which could be 
added to indefinitely, set us on the 
track of one explanation of the 
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observed correlation between feat- 
ures and character among man- 
kind. This track will not lead us 
to the root of the matter, as will 
be seen presently, but it will at 
any rate take us to a point from 
which we can get a better survey 
of the ground. 

The difference between the black 
and white mice was of course a 
racial one. The white were pro- 
bably merely a variety of the com- 
mon species, while the black male 
(according to the statement of the 
vendor) had been imported from 
Africa. Owing to one of those 
mysterious laws of natural inheri- 
tance—a law, by the way, which 
some of the modern writers on 
heredity seem to have insufficiently 
considered—the mongrel progeny 
in this instance showed no fusion 
of the two parent stems, but re- 
mained absolutely true either to 
one type or the other. Although 
the black mice of the third 
generation were half- or three- 
quarter- bred white ones, they 
remained in shape, in colour, in 
constitution, and in mental at- 
tributes, as black as their African 
ancestor. And in like manner, up 
to the frosty night which elim- 
inated them, the whites showed 
no stain, either moral or physi- 
cal, of that “splash of the tar- 
brush” with which they were all 
more or less freely bedaubed. 

Without discussing this law of 
the persistence of type further 
than is necessary for present pur- 


- poses, we may assert that the 


same phenomena, although in a 
less marked form, are observable 
amongst most animals, not ex- 
cluding ourselves. Now mental 
characteristics are without doubt 
as much a product of environment 
as the texture and colour of the 
skin and the shape of the bones 
and sinews. A race of mice, or of 
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men, becomes moulded psychically 
as well as physically to fit the 
conditions under which it lives. 
Under some conditions of life a 
fierce and combative disposition is 
a sine qud non of existence; under 
others meekness is the saving 
virtue. Hence the difference in 
character between a Bengalee and 
a Hillman, between a poodle and 
a wolf, between a coster’s donkey 
and an onager. 

In the case of the brown ferret 
above mentioned, any innate sav- 
ageness of temper displayed is no 
doubt due to the fact that brown 
ferrets were first obtained by cros- 
sing the white domestic ferret 
with the polecat. Like the black 
and white mice, these two types 
remain distinct whenever the dar- 
ker and lighter varieties inter- 
breed; for in a resulting litter 
some of the young are brown and 
some white, and the peculiarities 
of temper appropriate to each re- 
main constant from generation to 
generation. As in the case of 
the mice also, there is a marked 
difference in the power to bear 
a cold climate, for the “ polecat 
ferrets” are found to be much 
hardier than the white. No doubt 
the fiercer and more robust brown 
ferret inherits these qualities from 
its foumart ancestor ; but a white 
one of the same litter, although 
equally a direct heir of the pole- 
cat, inherits only the pigmentary 
poverty and the moral phlegm of 
the white race. 

The black, curly-coated dogs 
which are said to be guilty of the 
majority of attacks on human 
beings are either retrievers or 
mongrels with a large admixture of 
retriever blood. Now retrievers 
of this type are all descendants of 
a cross with the Newfoundland 
dog, and the original Newfound- 
land (not the piebald ‘‘ Landseer ” 


variety) was but little removed 
from the native “huskie,” and 
therefore from the timber-wolf of 
North America. I have been in- 
formed that mongrels resulting from 
a cross between some European 
dogs, such as Scotch collies, and 
Esquimaux dogs, are often of a 
markedly treacherous disposition. 
If the indictment against the white 
cow be well founded, it seems not 
unlikely that she gets her restive- 
ness and her colour from the same 
source—viz., from those wild white 
cattle which once roamed the Eu- 
ropean forests, the descendants of 
which now inhabit Chillingham 
Park. 

It seems probable, therefore, 
that the chestnut horses with 
white markings and showing white 
in the sclerotic of the eye get 
their hot disposition from some 
ancient strain, either of wild de- 
sert steeds or of Eastern war- 
horses, all of which were coloured 
in this way, and whose surround- 
ings made a courageous and im- 
patient temper a necessity. There 
are various peculiarities among 
horses of this class which further 
support such a view; but per- 
haps enough has now been said 
to enable us to proceed with our 
argument concerning characters 
and faces. 

It is a somewhat odd coinci- 
dence, and one which has, I be- 
lieve, already been pointed out, 
that similar coloured hair in two 
creatures genealogically so far 
asunder as the horse and man 
stands for a sign of like peculiari- 
ties of temper in each. That it is 
nothing more than a chance coin- 
cidence there can be little doubt, 
for if we widen our field of 
analogy, and especially if we con- 
sider the enormous physiological 
gap between the two classes of 
rufous and hot-headed animals, 
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any likelihood of a more logical 
bond is diluted away to nothing- 
ness. 

Probably there is no link be- 
tween an ochreous complexion and 
a hasty temper in modern man 
other than a racial one. The two 
qualities were coincidently de- 
veloped by independent agencies. 
We know little of the nature and 
working of the forces which go to 
create a national type. That they 
are to some extent climatic and 
geographical is plain, for in New 
Zealand, Queensland, and North 
America we find the process in 
visible operation. Probably in 
the days of purely tribal savagery 
any peculiar attributes of the 
founder of a clan migrating away 
from his fellows would give the 
key, which external nature would 
develop and elaborate into a na- 
tional characteristic. Such a pio- 
neer, whether emigrant or outcast, 
would in most cases be a man of 
uncompromising temper and ex- 
ceptional originality of mind ; and, 
as is well known, these generally 
go with a physical peculiarity as 
strongly marked. Moreover, all 
barbarians are extremely intoler- 
ant of any bodily deformity or 
strangeness of aspect; and often 
aman, or a family, chancing to 
be offensively conspicuous in any 
such way, would be expelled from 
society. In Central America a 
hairy man was deemed an im- 
possible outsider by the abori- 
gines, while among the blacks of 
Western and Southern Africa an 
albino is always an outcast. These 
facts show how a new race might 
be developed from a “sport” which 
otherwise would be redissolved in 
the prevailing national traits. 

Our red-haired Briton, from 
whatever source his peculiarities 
arose, is a descendant of some 
branch of the great Aryan family, 
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which found a peppery temper 
useful in the struggle for existence. 
That, although far removed from 
his original habitat and kindred, 
he retains the ancestral qualities 
in such an admirable state of pre- 
servation, is owing to the law of 
the persistence of types so strik- 
ingly exemplified in our horses, 
mice, and ferrets. Like these 
animals also, he is found to differ 
from his blood relations in con- 
stitution as well as in complexion, 
for it is well known that many 
red-haired people enjoy a special 
immunity from some forms of 
tropical fever. 

Why the special qualities of 
some interbreeding races mingle 
and others do not, is a problem for 
the philosopher of the future. The 
difference does not depend upon 
the physiological degree of relation- 
ship, for most mulattoes show the 
parental traits of the whites and 
blacks fairly evenly divided, while 
an Anglo-Chinese mongrel is said, 
as a rule, to resemble one parent 
to the exclusion of the other. 
Among a mixed race, such as the 
British, a very large proportion of 
the marked differences of feature 
and complexion (not acquired dur- 
ing life) are owing to this indelibil- 
ity of tribal types. Did each child 
represent an even mixture of its 
parents’ qualities, we should, with 
a few exceptions due to the recent 
immigration of foreigners, be all as 
much alike as were the Caribs of 
the West Indies. Whatever may 
have been the original cause of the 
differences in outward type which 
we see in these islands, it is not so 
difficult to point out the agencies 
to which we owe our national char- 
acter. From time immemorial the 
dwellers among the Irish bogs and 
the Frisian marshes, the Scandi- 
navian, and the Highlander, have 
had to contend with a rigorous 
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climate and a barren soil, which 
made the struggle for life a very 
hard one. It was this stress, and 
not innate depravity of disposition, 
which sent the vikings to sea and 
the raiders across the Border, and 
made every fertile dale or snug 
estuary the scene of incessant 
bloodshed. A tribal separation 
rendered necessary in primitive 
times by the inhospitable nature 
of the country between such spots 
as were suitable for human habita- 
tion, engendered constant rivalry 
between each fierce clan and its 
neighbours. As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so did each sharpen the coun- 
tenance of its foes. If one people 
happened to dwell in a fertile tract 
of country, they were not permitted 
to sink into soft ease, because their 
better fortune brought down upon 
them predatory hordes from less- 
favoured coasts. Whether our 
fathers were Norman, or Saxon, 
or Dane, or Celt, they had been 
through the mill. It is difficult 
to imagine any other method by 
which those national qualities of 
mind and body could have been 
evolved which have enabled the 
English-speaking people to domi- 
nate three-fourths of the globe. 
No one will dispute the fact that 
there is, as a rule, a definite corre- 
spondence between the complexion 
and the general cast of the feat- 
ures ; and it will therefore be seen 
that, in dealing at some length 
with the former subject, we have 
not been ignoring the aim with 
which we set out. But probably 
not every one has noticed that the 
whole body likewise yields evidence 
to the careful observer of the dis- 
tinction between the more marked 
racial types with their correspond- 
ing traits of character. A friend, 
who is a most shrewd judge of 
mankind, recently remarked to me 
that he could recognise a Jew by 
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his gait and bodily contour quite 
as certainly as by his features. 

Type shows itself in the bones, 
muscles, and viscera quite as much 
as in the skin; while from the 
power to bear cold or to escape 
disease enjoyed by some men and 
animals with marked racial peculi- 
arities, it is evident that every 
tissue and cell in the organism 
shares in the distinction. Hence 
a skull tells its tale to the astute 
phrenologist (whose victims think, 
the while, that he is estimating 
their ‘‘ organs”), and the hands to 
the adept who makes them, and 
their possessors, his special prey. 
Indeed there is no reason why en- 
terprising specialists of the same 
kidney should not become “ pro- 
fessors” of the art of reading fate 
in any part of the body to which 
their fancy might lead them. 

If the question be asked, Why 
is this bond between the mind and 
the outward aspect, which was 
formed in some unknown fashion 
thousands of generations ago, 
maintained until the present day 
in spite of innumerable dilutions 
with alien blood, and a constant 
change in the external conditions 
of life? we can only answer that 
the mental attributes in question 
are as much an integral part of 
the type as is the pigment in the 
skin and hair. 

When we reflect on the vast 
number of correspondences which 
can be observed to-day between 
the inherited qualities of mind 
and body, it is evident, if the above 
reasons suffice to explain the facts, 
that a vast number of races, very 
distinct in aspect and disposition, 
must have contributed to make 
modern British society. I see no 
reason to regard this as a difliculty 
when we take into account the 
innumerable primitive tribes yet 
existing which still show a very 
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distinct national temper. More- 
over, we must recollect that for 
many generations a process of 
fusion has been going on among 
different races the whole world 
over. Some thousands of years 
ago, not only was the number of 
separate tribes much greater, but 
they retained their distinguish- 
ing characteristics much more 
than is the case to-day. But 
other factors may readily be 
admitted as contributing to the 
result as we behold it. The mis- 
cibility of racial traits, limited as 
it is, will doubtless account for 
some of the phenomena, A 
definite cross with men, as with 
domestic animals, will at times 
give a fairly constant result. Thus 
the malignant temper which has 
been remarked in the ‘“ Oafusos” 
(a cross between the Negro and 
Indian) of South America is trace- 
able to the psychic peculiarities of 
neither race, but to an untoward 
mixture of those of the two. 

But although the union of 
diverse races, each having a 
marked physical and mental indi- 
viduality of its own, together with 
the laws regulating the fixity and 
miscibility of types, will account 
for some cases of inbred conformity 
between expression and mental 
habit, they will not carry us very 
far. Neither, as we have seen, do 
they lead us to the root of the 
matter and explain how such con- 
formity is brought about. So far 
we have not advanced much 
beyond the older physiognomists ; 
for we cannot give reasons why 
the dark man with fine straight 
hair is melancholy and sentimental, 
or the man with red and curly 
hair is cheerful and choleric, except 
by declaring that probably each is 
descended from some ancient tribe 
in which these same characteristics 
were uniformly associated. As to 
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how the connecting-link was forged 
in the first place, and as to its true 
physiological nature, we remain 
absolutely in the dark. 

Now let us see if a wider sur- 
vey of mankind will carry us any 
further than the study of the per- 
sistence of racial types. As yet 
we have not touched upon those 
instances of an inherent agreement 
between the face and the character 
which are practically common to 
all men of whatever nationality. 

In examining evidence of this 
sort we must of course be careful 
to reject such habitual expressions 
as are merely due to the reaction 
of the mind upon the features, 
and which, therefore, are produced 
during the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual. Where the connection is 
one of cause and effect, it will not 
help us in our present inquiry, 
which is into the nature of the 
bond when both mental and bodily 
attributes have alike been in- 
herited. Thus one man may be 
of a melancholy disposition and of 
a rueful countenance because his 
life has been soured by misfortune. 
His is plainly a very different case 
from that of another who has in- 
herited both a lugubrious visage 
and a tearful temperament from 
his ancestors. It is not always 
easy, even when our phenomena 
are of the latter kind, to give 
them their true value, for most 
people, following a natural bent, 
adulterate their inherent charac- 
teristics with those which they 
acquire. 

These and other difficulties of a 
kindred nature do not leave us 
many examples of the kind we 
want which are pure enough for 
purposes of analysis. We will, 
however, proceed to investigate 
such material as we have. 

All the world over, a large and 
well-formed forehead is a fairly 
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good sign of intelligence. Here 
the link between the face and the 
character is of the simplest descrip- 
tion. In the frontal part of the 
brain the more elaborate mental 
processes seem to be performed. 
Here also, probably, is the seat of 
the inhibitory centres which give us 
our power of self-control. A high 
and full forehead, therefore, means 
good accommodation for the higher 
mental machinery. The interior 
furnishing may not in all cases be 
on a par with the outside appear- 
ance, and, on the other hand, 
unusually efficient apparatus may 
be packed in a very unpretending 
chamber, 

No feature of the human face 
is so sure an index of the mind 
as the eye. But here the very 
closeness and continuousness of 
the link so affects the result, that 
any coeval relation between the 
two is obscured. In fact, when 
one observes the eye in young 
children, and is able to watch the 
profound changes which age and 
experience bring, one is obliged to 
conclude that nearly all the note- 
worthy characteristics of ocular 
expression are secondary. <A few, 
however, depending more on the 
surrounding structures than upon 
the eye itself, appear to be innate. 
Eyes placed a good distance apart 
are, all the world over, deemed a 
sign of an intelligent and straight- 
forward character. Here the cor- 
respondence between the expres- 
sion and the mind is again easy 
of explanation. When the orbits 
are capacious and widely separated 
the floor of the anterior portion of 
the skull is roomy, and there is 
plenty of space for the folds of 
grey matter which cover the frontal 
lobes. Conversely, people with 
eyes set close together are not 
usually thought to be of a liberal 
or ingenuous disposition; and 
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their defects may be owing to the 
‘“‘ cabined, cribbed, confined ” state 
of the fore-brain. Selfishness and 
knavery, it must be remembered, 
are, as a rule, merely the results 
of a limited mental outlook. Apart 
from defects in the emotional 
springs of conduct, people show- 
ing such traits act as they do 
because they simply have not wit 
enough to perceive that “honesty 
is the best policy,” and that it is 
more profitable in the long-run to 
be open and generous than to be 
secretive and grasping. 

As I hope, on some future occa- 
sion, to pass the various features 
of the human countenance in re- 
view, and to examine each in the 
light of the several principles dis- 
cussed in this and previous articles 
on the Physiology of Expression, 
we will pass on to other pheno- 
mena which bear upon the question 
now before us. 

In spite of the important place 
given to the nose as an index of 
character, there is but little to be 
learned from it in estimating the 
causes of an innate bond between 
the mind and the features. Most 
of the correspondences which have 
been remarked appear to be of a 
racial order; but why a Roman 
nose first became associated with 
a warlike and domineering dis- 
position, or how a long and thin 
nose became linked with business 
shrewdness, is more than I can 
say. If we omit the changes 
which take place in a nose during 
the lifetime of its possessor, there 
is scarcely a nasal peculiarity of 
value to the physiognomist which 
at the same time is cosmopolitan. 
No Tartar or Hottentot, however 
warlike, could give proof of it in 
this way. Japan has shown that 
she possesses plenty of men with 
military aptitude, but no Welling- 
tonian nose can be found within 
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Again, no Chinese 
” 


her borders. 
nose is long and thin, yet “ John 
is not without a certain aptitude 
at driving bargains. 

The nose, as will be shown when 
we come to study it more in detail, 
is one of the most plastic of the 
organs of expression. Although 
the immutability of distinct racial 
types may to some extent account 
for the difference between an aris- 
tocratic and a plebeian nose, the 
constant reaction of the mind has 
a much greater influence than is 
generally imagined. Most so- 
called plebeian noses, broad across 
the nostrils and with a blunt and 
rather turned-up tip, are a sign of 
an uncultivated mental and moral 
nature. They are distinctly of a 
puerile type—noses, in fact, which, 
although always growing upwards, 
are never “grownup.” The mental 
traits which we find commonly as- 
sociated with a snub nose—good- 
nature, pertness, ignorance, and 
thoughtlessness — are simply the 
mental traits of immaturity con- 
tinued into adult life. Nations 
among which noses of this descrip- 
tion are the rule (with a few ex- 
ceptions where the historic sur- 
roundings have been exceptional) 
are lacking in those mental and 
moral qualities which we deem a 
mark of the highest manhood. 
But the evidence afforded by our 
puerile nose, although it proves 
an innate tie between the face 
and the soul which is not entirely 
racial, merely tells us of a law of 
parallel development. The deed 
of partnership will now be gener- 
ally admitted: what we wish to 
know is, How did it come about, 
and what were the prospective 
mutual benefits which led the 
contracting parties into taking 
this step? 

As a rule, when endeavouring 
to analyse the more intricate ner- 
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vous phenomena in man, a great 
deal is gained by reducing the 
factors to their lowest terms. 
Thus, a problem which is so en- 
cumbered by the multiple com- 
plexities of civilisation as to be 
practically insoluble, is often found 
to be greatly clarified when the 
same facts are studied in the child 
or the savage. And, when this is 
found insufficient, it is occasionally 
worth while to continue the pro- 
cess of reduction and to transfer 
our attention to the ape. In the 
immediate question before us very 
little is gained by any such method, 
and the reason becomes obvious as 
soon as the attempt is made. In 
civilised men, savages, and anthro- 
poids, the olfactory nerve (which 
is of course the chief connecting- 
link between the nose and the 
brain) plays a very small part in 
the struggle for existence; and, 
what is more, the shape of the 
external organ has no appreciable 
bearing on the sense of smell. 
Hence the nose, being relieved 
from the pressure of environment, 
is free to follow its own ideals, 
For, apart from frost and social 
prejudice, it does not matter 
twopence-halfpenny to the race 
what kind of nose a man has, or 
whether he has one at all. Irre- 
sponsibility and eccentricity go 
hand in hand all the world over. 

But when we commence to study 
the part of the face beneath the 
nose, we find ourselves at once 
beset with many difficulties; and 
here the reduction process, if 
boldly used, will prove most help- 
ful, and will reveal some curious 
results. 

Let me remark, before going 
further, that any explanations of 
phenomena attempted (in all good 
faith) in this paper are merely 
hypothetical, and are not put for- 
ward as conclusive in the scien- 
22 
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tific sense. It is one thing to say, 
“The facts, as far as we know 
them, seem to point to such a 
conclusion”; but it is quite an- 
other to declare, “This is my 
theory, and the true and only ex- 
planation of the phenomena!” 
The difference is not always ap- 
preciated by the public (as several 
modest investigators have found 
to their cost), and therefore it may 
not be inopportune to emphasise it 
by an illustration. In the one 
case you place a dish before a 
guest and say politely, “ Kindly 
taste this, and tell me what you 
think of it,” and, if you deem your- 
self a tolerable cook, you perhaps 
add, “I venture to think you will 
find it pretty good”; in the other 
case you adopt the less considerate 
method known to hospitality (in 
madhouses and on chicken-farms) 
as ‘forcible feeding.” 

There can be no question that 
character is more revealed in the 
mouth and lower jaw than in any 
other part of the face. For al- 
though we can judge neither of 
a man’s intelligence nor of his 
morality with any degree of certi- 
tude if we omit the forehead, eyes, 
and nose, we can usually gauge 
his value as a social item more by 
the set of his lips and the shape of 
his jaw than by any other sign. 
Let him be ever so great a genius, 
or ever so holy a saint, if his mouth 
be weak and his chin retreating his 
mental and moral qualities will 
lack that motive force which is 
needful to render them of any 
great use either to himself or to 
society. Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton uttered a truism when he said, 
“T am certain that the great dif- 
ference between men, the feeble 
and the powerful, the great and 
the insignificant, is in energy, in 
determination”; and it is in the 
lower jaw that this energy and de- 
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termination shows itself to the 
physiognomist. 

But why? We eat with our 
jaws, and we wag them when we 
talk ; yet neither eating nor wag- 
ging (of the ordinary sort) will make 
us great or powerful. The most 
ardent phrenologist could scarcely 
believe in a ‘will centre,” or 
“organ,” situate in the inferior 
maxilla—although such a theory 
would not be a whit more ludi- 
crous, from an anatomist’s point of 
view, than many which find a place 
in the text-books of the “science.” 
The will is an integral part of the 
ego ; and if a soldier had his lower 
jaw carried away by a shot, he 
would still be the same valiant and 
pigheaded Thomas Atkins. We 
are all of us aware that, when we 
exercise our wills, we brace and 
tighten our jaw-muscles at the 
same time. Even if the difficulty 
we determine to overcome be a 
moral one, the same involuntary 
change takes place in the counte- 
nance. What can be the character 
of this relationship, which seems 
so inseparable, between the jaw 
and the centres of consciousness 
within the skull? If we were to 
study modern man alone, whether 
as a living organism or with the 
aid of the scalpel and the micro- 
scope, we should find no glimmer 
of an answer. 

Let us therefore (very briefly, 
for the argument cannot be fully 
set forth on this occasion) endea- 
vour to simplify the problem by 
studying the jaw-functions in our 
nearest congeners. Here at once 
we find a clue to the solution. 
Among all Old World apes the 
teeth are the chief weapons for de- 
fence against natural foes and for 
combats for mates or tribal supre- 
macy. The canines are in most 
cases enormously developed, inso- 
much that ill-informed naturalists 
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have suggested that a near rela- 
tionship must exist between the 
primates and the carnivora. Asa 
matter of fact, these formidable 
teeth have nothing to do with 
alimentation, but are as purely 
weapons of war as are the bayonet 
and the Maxim gun. In practical- 
ly every emergency demanding un- 
usual energy, obstinacy, and cour- 
age, they come into play. In every 
conflict with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil—as such things are 
understood in pithecoid society— 
the temporal and masseter muscles 
are the chief arbiters cf war. To 
become a great and powerful an- 
thropoid, it is absolutely and brut- 
ally necessary to have a large and 
strong jaw, to give firm attach- 
ment to the teeth and good lever- 
age to the muscles. That for an 
immense epoch our pre-human an- 
cestors achieved success in life in 
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like manner, is as clear as the print 
of ‘Maga’ to those who have 
learned to read Nature’s hand- 
writing. Since those days of true 
Arcadian simplicity our life has 
become bewilderingly complex, 
and our methods for settling social 
difficulties have changed—gener- 
ally for the better. But here, as 
in so many other instances, the 
habits of a past age have left an 
indelible impress on the nervous 
system, 

Nor is the link merely one of 
habit ; for we find that a man, or 
a family, inheriting a tenacious, 
energetic, and combative disposi- 
tion, inherits also a style of jaw 
allowing abundance of room for 
the canine teeth, with an angle 
enabling the great biting muscles 
to act with the fullest mechanical 
advantage. 

Louis Ropinson, 
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THe two months which had 
proved so eventful to Caerleon had 
been scarcely less so for Nadia, 
although her circumstances gave at 
first sight far less promise of excite- 
ment, Since leaving Bellaviste, 
the O’Malachy and his wife had 
been sojourning at the frontier 
village of Witska, and they seemed 
inclined to remain there, a thorn in 
the side of M. Drakovics, and this 
the more that he could not discover 
any motive, even that of initiating 
plots, for their doing so. His agents 
visited the village perpetually, both 
disguised and in propria persond, 
and after dogging the footsteps of 
the Herr Oberst and his wife for a 
longer or shorter time, and even 
making incursions into their rooms 
at the inn when they were out, re- 
turned to their employer baffled. 
In fact, there seemed nothing to 
observe. The “Kur” arrangements 
at Witska were more primitive even 
than those at Janoszwar; but the 
O’Malachy drank the regulation 
number of tumblers of mineral 
water with unfaltering bravery, and 
took the prescribed stroll after- 
wards, accompanied by his wife, on 
the only piece of level road in the 
village, duly increasing the distance 
a little every day. The afternoon 
was invariably spent in the open 
air, in a sheltered spot at the foot 
of a blank wall belonging to the 
oldest part of the inn, Madame 
O’Malachy reading occasional ex- 
tracts from one of the French novels 
which were her constant compan- 
ions, and her husband responding 


HIGH POLITICS, 


OF ACCOMMODATION. 

lazily with good-humoured riti- 
cisms. No life could have appeared 
more simple and innocent, or more 
entirely above-board. And yet, as 
Nadia could have told, although she 
judged more from various little in- 
dications than from any actual evi- 
dence, the worthy couple were all 
the time carrying on an extensive 
and complicated secret correspon- 
dence, and acting as intermediaries 
between those who disliked the 
present régime in Thracia and their 
Scythian sympathisers. An unex- 
pected meeting with her mother 
early one morning showed Nadia 
that she was pale and heavy-eyed, 
as though from a long night-vigil, 
and the mystery was explained a 
few nights later when, hearing 
sounds in the house after mid- 
night, and suspecting thieves, she 
equipped herself with great bravery 
for a search, and discovered both 
her father and mother still in their 
sitting-room, busy writing letters 
and destroying a number of papers 
which appeared to contain reports 
of some kind. 

After this, Nadia kept her eyes 
open, and presently arrived at the 
conclusion that very few people 
came to the village, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the emissaries of 
M. Drakovics, who were not charged 
with messages of one kind or another 
for her parents. It was seldom that 
a letter came by post, or was openly 
delivered ; but pedlars and travel- 
ling merchants, men wandering in 
search of work, and roaming gipsies, 
all seemed to have a secret under- 
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standing with the O’Malachy and 
his wife. Sometimes an almost 
imperceptible sign would convey 
the needed information—sometimes, 
Nadia felt sure, letters were brought; 
but she never saw one presented, 
nor came on any trace of it after- 
wards. It was evident that any 
compromising papers were imme- 
diately and punctiliously burnt, 
and it was this precaution that 
baffled the men employed by M. 
Drakovics, who had no means of 
distinguishing between the ashes of 
a wood-fire and those of paper. 
Another curious fact which Nadia 
discovered, moreover, was the secret 
of the way in which her parents 
held their necessary consultations 
without attracting the attention of 
the spies by prolonged conferences, 
or wasting their working hours at 
night. Coming upon them one day 
in the sunny spot where they usually 
sat, she heard her mother, as she 
thought, reading aloud in French ; 
but the first words that reached her 
ear scarcely sounded as though they 
were drawn from the novel on 
Madame O’Malachy’s knee. 

“You sce what Louis says: 
‘Our friend X. has come over at 
last. His Majesty’s promises were 
too tempting. He engages to bring 
all his employés with him when 
the time comes.’ This despatch 
must be sent on immediately. It 
will show that we can depend on 
others beside the city guard. 
‘“ Adorable Erminie/” s’écria 
Léonide, en se précipitant ‘ 
What do you want, my daughter?” 

It was some time before Nadia, 
having delivered the message with 
which she was charged from the 
landlord, and retired, lighted on the 
meaning of this curiously mingled 
sentence. It occurred to her in 
one of those flashes of comprehen- 
sion which sometimes make clear 
to the mind a mystery long pon- 
dered over in vain, that the adven- 
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tures of Léonide and Erminie were 
only a blind, and that when Madame 
O’Malachy was supposed by those 
set to watch her to be reading to 
her husband in French, she was 
in reality discussing with him the 
progress of their schemes. No 
thought of profiting by this dis- 
covery to gain a knowledge of her 
parents’ plans occurred to Nadia, 
for the idea of acting as a spy 
would have been abhorrent to her ; 
and even had she been anxious to 
probe more deeply into the mystery 
of M. X. and his employés, her 
father and mother kept their secrets 
from her as carefully as from the 
Thracian police-agents themselves. 
If the subject of Thracia was men- 
tioned when she was with them, it 
was merely as the text of a banter- 
ing discourse, more or less good- 
humoured on the O’Malachy’s part, 
but bitterly reproachful on that of 
his wife. They could not forgive 
Nadia for her folly in refusing an 
offer the acceptance of which would 
have raised the whole family to 
affluence and distinction, although 
Madame O’Malachy resented much 
more strongly than her husband 
the loss of the benefits promised 
by the match. His easy - going 
nature accepted calmly enough the 
change in the position of affairs, 
and the necessity of plotting against 
the man he had hoped to regard as 
his son-in-law; but both he and his 
wife guarded carefully against giv- 
ing Nadia any inkling of the pos- 
sible consequences to Thracia and 
its king of her refusal. Although 
they never engaged in their work 
of correspondence until she was 
out of the way, they did not risk 
stimulating her curiosity by show- 
ing any eagerness to get rid of her, 
allowing her to join them or not 
just as she pleased. But the cer- 
tainty of finding herself either re- 
proached or laughed at for her 
foolish mismanagement of what 
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Madame O’Malachy called “/’affaire 
Carlino” made her anxious only to 
shun their society ; and during the 
first few days of their stay at 
Witska she moped about the garden 
alone, with nothing to do but 
think of the past, and feeling that 
she had nothing in the whole 
world to which to look forward. 
Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that she caught herself 
one day longing fervently that it 
had been right for her not to end 
matters between herself and Caer- 
leon so absolutely as she had done, 
but the discovery surprised and 
shocked her very much. 

“All my life I have been pre- 
paring to make a stand at some 
great crisis,” she said to herself; 
“and now that it has come, I am 
giving way. I must find some- 
thing todo. Of what use is it to 
train myself to be a martyr, if I 
cannot bear a week’s loneliness?” 

She summoned all her resolution 
to enable her to meet this unex- 
pected demand, and reviewed the 
situation. With mingled horror 
and shame she realised that she 
had been waiting on, with the 
vague thought in her mind that 
it was scarcely worth while to take 
up any settled work, owing to a 
half hope, never formulated nor 
even guessed at, but still undoubt- 
edly there, that something might 
happen to set things right and 
render her sacrifice unnecessary. 
That she could be false to herself 
in this way was a bitter disap- 
pointment to her, and she burned 
wildly to place her determination 
beyond the possibility of change. 
As a first step in the desired direc- 
tion, she wrote a long letter to 
Princess Soudaroff, the godmother 
in whose house she had been 
brought up, and of whom she had 
spoken so much to Caerleon on 
their first meeting. Her letters 
had been somewhat short and su- 





perficial of late, she knew, telling 
all the trivial pieces of news she 
could find, but never touching on 
the important subject which had 
engrossed the minds of her parents 
from the time of their first sight of 
Caerleon to her parting from him 
at Bellaviste. It is true that both 
Caerleon and Cyril had found a 
casual mention in the earlier letters 
written from Janoszwar; but as time 
went on both names, and especi- 
ally that of the elder brother, had 
dropped out of sight in a way 
which would have caused some idea 
of the truth to enter most women’s 
minds, but the Princess was not 
by nature suspicious. Nadia’s heart 
smote her now for her reticence, 
and she detailed the whole course 
of the affair to the Princess, sup- 
pressing only two material facts,— 
the name of her lover—this was 
out of anxiety to behave fairly to 
Caerleon,—and, as a natural corol- 
lary, her real reason for refusing 
him. It must be confessed that 
she was not altogether sorry not to 
lay the whole of the facts before 
her godmother, for her eagerness 
to place her resolution beyond re- 
call was great; and although the 
Princess was very sympathetic in 
cases of conscience, she had a habit 
of looking at things differently from 
any one else, and Nadia had a lurk- 
ing suspicion that she might tell 
her she had acted hastily, and 
ought to have asked advice. And 
this was what her own conscience 
hinted to her many times a-day. 
At Bellaviste, before she had given 
her final answer to Caerleon, she 
had been upheld by the expecta- 
tion that when she had done so, 
the consciousness of a right action 
unflinchingly performed would bring 
her peace, if not happiness; but 
both qualities were now conspicu- 
ous in her mind by their absence, 
and she began to doubt whether 
a preconceived certainty as to the 
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goodness of the deed might not 
have blinded her as to its real 
character—a doubt which, the more 
remorselessly she crushed it down, 
returned the more to make her 
wretched. 

Her duty to her godmother per- 
formed, and her determination 
proved beyond dispute, Nadia told 
herself that her lack of occupation 
had undoubtedly made it easier for 
her to fail in her resolution, and 
she set to work to correct this. She 
would no longer remain all day in 
the inn garden, but go out into the 
village and try to make friends with 
the people. She could not at first 
speak their language, nor they hers; 
but her interest in the children won 
her a way into the hearts of the 
women, and she discovered, much 
to her surprise, that when a child 
was sick or hurt she could do more 
for it than any one else in Witska. 
In time of health the little ones 
found her rather solemn and unap- 
proachable, for although she longed 
to make friends with them, she was 
not one of those who can throw 
themselves heart and soul into 
children’s interests and occupations; 
but when they were ill the experi- 
ence she had gained in Princess 
Soudaroff’s cottage-hospital stood 
her in good stead. The nurses there 
had been wont to laugh at her as 
slow and clumsy; but here, where 
there was no one to keep a critical 
eye upon her, she succeeded in put- 
ting in practice the lessons she had 
learned. One or two cases of re- 
covery from severe illness, which 
seemed miraculous to the villagers, 
but which were really due to patient 
nursing and modern methods of 
treatment, spread her fame abroad, 
and appeals began to reach her from 
outlying hamlets and solitary huts, 
entreating her to pay a visit to some 
sick child. When these requests 
were translated to her by the cos- 
mopolitan waiter, she had no hesi- 
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tation in complying with them, for 
they promised fresh work, and work 
was what she wanted. <A wild 
longing had come upon her to see 
Caerleon’s face again, to hear his 
pleasant voice, to meet the glance, 
half puzzled, half amused, which he 
would cast at her when she had said 
anything that startled him. The 
strength of her own feelings alarmed 
her. She felt that she would al- 
most volunteer to go to Bellaviste 
as a spy, if only it would enable 
her to catch a glimpse of him ; that 
she would be willing to meet the 
doom which Thracia kept for Scy- 
thian spies, if only she had seen 
him first. And therefore she wel- 
comed the calls which came to her 
to take long mountain-walks and 
seek out distant families where a 
child lay ill, because the exertion 
of the day brought her back at 
night so tired that she was glad 
to go to bed and sleep the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. At first her 
long excursions drew upon her 
some opposition from her father. 

“Sure it’s not the thing,” he 
said, “for a young lady to be roam- 
ing about alone like this. I won’t 
allow it.” 

“What would you have, O’Mal- 
achy ?” asked his wife, scornfully. 
“Can we afford to engage a ret- 
inue to attend upon a girl who 
might be Queen of Thracia if she 
liked, and will not? Nothing will 
happen to her. She is a failure.” 

Left to her own devices, even in 
this unflattering way, Nadia gladly 
pursued her lonely walks, attended 
only by one of the great dogs 
which were kept to protect the 
flocks from the wolves, and which 
had attached himself to her. She 
saw no trace of the smugglers and 
outlaws of whom vague tales were 
current in the village ; but one very 
real terror beset her at times, of 
which she said nothing at home. 
It became gradually evident to her 
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that her proceedings were watched. 
She would find herself tracked by 
pursuers of whom she could only by 
stratagem obtain a glimpse; and 
when she had learned to speak the 
language a little, she would hear at 
the cottages she visited that a 
stranger had been there since she 
came last, making inquiries as to 
the gracious lady and her doings. 
At first she was at a loss to im- 
agine who could think her sufficient- 
ly important to dog her steps in 
this way ; but presently it dawned 
upon her that M. Drakovics, who 
could not be persuaded that she 
was not engaged in a conspiracy 
against Caerleon, had instructed 
his emissaries to keep an eye on 
her. This solution of the mystery 
satisfied herself ; and as no one else 
had noticed anything unusual, she 
was not obliged to parry the re- 
marks of others. The shepherds 
warned her to be careful, and not 
to stray from the beaten track, lest 
she should run into danger; but 
she knew that the wolves were not 
likely to venture from their fast- 
nesses as yet, and, moreover, her 
mother’s words echoed bitterly in 
her ears. Nothing would happen 
to her, or, if it did, it would not 
signify. She was a failure. And 
yet, while her heart sank lower, 
her determination only became 
stronger. If she could bring Caer- 
leon back to her with a word, she 
would not utter it, to ruin him and 
his kingdom. What he had called 
her mania for martyrdom was still 
strong upon her, and the more she 
longed to reverse her decision the 
more unfalteringly she crushed down 
the pain. 

But there was a harder battle in 
store for her than the fight she 
fuught daily with herself, and it 
came to her when she was weakest. 
The news had just reached her of 
the initiation of the temperance 
legislation which she had pressed 
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upon Caerleon, and it brought back 
to her mind his forecast of the diffi- 
culties of the work, and his appeal 
to her to help him in it. Then she 
had received a letter from her god- 
mother, overflowing with kindness, 
but containing a little gentle chid- 
ing 


“Why should you not be more 
frank with me, my child?” the 
Princess wrote. ‘Surely you know 
that if in any way I could help 
you, it would be my delight to do 
so, and yet you leave me to receive 
through a stranger an appeal on 
your behalf. I had a visitor this 
morning in the shape of Madame 
Bourenine, whom you know by 
name as the confidante of the Em- 
press. She said that she had come 
to talk to me about the love-affair 
of Nadia Mikhailovna, but she 
mentioned no other names. Nor 
did J, for I knew none. After 
some conversation leading to noth- 
ing in particular, she inquired at 
last whether, if the obstacles to 
your marriage could be removed, I 
should be willing to give it my 
sanction. Knowing only that you 
had felt it your duty to refuse your 
lover, what could I say but that if 
you thought it right to marry him 
I should be delighted to help you 
in any way I could? After this, 
she left me, apparently satisfied. 
But, my child, have I deserved to 
be treated in such a way? Why 
should Madame Bourenine know 
more of your aflairs than I? I 
do not ask for your confidence if 
you feel it right to withhold it, but 
I pray you to understand that no 
one on earth can desire your happi- 
ness and your best good more than 
I. I commit you to God’s keep- 
ing, dear child.” 


The receipt of this letter sent 
Nadia on her mountain expedition 
the morning of its arrival with her 
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head in a whirl. Who could the 
persons be that were interesting 
themselves in the state of affairs 
between her and Caerleon, and why 
were they doing so? She puzzled 
over these questions in vain as she 
walked; but when she returned, 
rather earlier than usual, she found 
that they were destined to a speedy 
solution. Entering the sitting- 
room, she was surprised to see a 
stranger talking to her parents,—a 
smooth and polished gentleman, 
with a highly waxed moustache. 
A conviction that she had seen him 
somewhere before came over her as 
she paused just inside the door. 

“And this is mademoiselle !” 
said the stranger, an almost im- 
perceptible smile curling the ends 
of his moustache as he saw her 
standing erect and astonished in 
the doorway, with her plain tweed 
dress muddy and tumbled, and her 
hair blown about by the wind. 

“Yes, M. le Prince, it is my 
daughter,” said Madame O’Malachy, 
and Nadia noticed a repressed ex- 
citement in her manner. ‘“ Nadia, 
Vladimir Alexandrovitch has been 
so good as to pay us a visit here on 
his return journey from Czarigrad 
to Pavelsburg, entirely on your 
account.” 

‘Mademoiselle and I are not 
wholly unknown to each other,” 
said the visitor. ‘At one time I 
had the felicity of meeting her 
tolerably often at my sister-in-law’s 
house. If she does me the honour 
to remember me, she may recollect 
that even in those days I ventured 
to prophesy that she would be a 
beautiful woman; but I was not 
fortunate enough to discern that her 
beaux yeux would exercise an in- 
fluence on the history of Europe.” 

Nadia’s brow grew stormy. She 
remembered now the elegant young 
man who had been wont to torment 
with compliments and caresses the 
shy, passionate little girl who fol- 
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lowed his sister-in-law everywhere, 
and her relief when circumstances 
had removed him from her neigh- 
bourhood. There was not much 
intercourse nowadays between Prin- 
cess Soudaroff and her brother-in- 
law, although the relations between 
them were perfectly friendly. The 
present Prince was not a member 
of the Cercle Evangélique. 

“T fear I am an unfortunate 
messenger,” he went on, with a 
covert smile, as he noticed the 
change in Nadia’s expression. ‘I 
have set mademoiselle against me 
already. But I would ask her to 
believe that I am here purely in 
the hope of being able to render 
some service to her and to the 
gentleman who is so happy as to 
possess her heart.” 

“How dare you say that?” cried 
Nadia, angrily. 

“T beg your pardon, mademois- 
elle. I remenber that in the old 
days you used to prefer plain speak- 
ing to polite circumlocutions, and 
as only your own family are present, 
I will venture to come to the point 
at once. It cannot, surely, be 
a secret here that, with a gener- 
osity which does you infinite credit, 
you have declined the addresses of 
the person who now holds the 
throne of Thracia, lest a marriage 
with you should prejudice his 
future ?” 

“T have not told you anything 
of the kind,” said Nadia, sharply, 
‘‘and I am sure the King of Thracia 
did not. I cannot tell how you have 
found it out.” 

‘‘ Ah, these wicked newspapers !” 
sighed the Prince, smiling gently 
at Nadia’s unintentional admission, 
“they tell everything. But if you 
assure me that they have been mis- 
informed, mademoiselle, I can only 
resign the hope of serving you 
which has brought me here, and 
depart, regretting to have troubled 
you.” 
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“They were not misinformed. It 
is quite true,” said Nadia, bluntly. 

“So I imagined, mademoiselle. 
I felt convinced that such a mag- 
nificent self-renunciation could not 
be merely a creation of fancy. But 
there is no reason,” he went on 
quickly, as she rejected his praise 
with a contemptuous gesture, “ why 
you should object to your admirable 
conduct becoming known. It has 
won you friends all over Europe, 
and I may mention that in Scythia 
persons in a very high position 
have been much pleased with 
the delicacy which you showed 
under extremely trying circum- 
stances, and have even been led to 
wonder whether it might not be 
possible to avert the difficulties 
which you feared might result from 
your marriage. Pray sit down, ma- 
demoiselle,”—he rose and handed 
her his chair, which she accepted 
mechanically, for her limbs were 
trembling so violently that she 
could scarcely stand,—“‘and let us 
consider the matter. Pauline Vas- 
silievna, my sister-in-law, has been 
appealed to, and she testifies the 
greatest eagerness to assist in bring- 
ing affairs to a happy conclusion. 
I take it for granted that the only 
obstacle to a marriage between 
Lord Caerleon and yourself lay 
in these honourable scruples of 
yours?” 

Nadia nodded silently, and he 
went on, watching her as a cat 
might watch a mouse. 

“The first difficulty lay, no 
doubt, in the difference of position ? 
Well, I do not deny that between 
Nadia Mikhailovna and the King 
of Thracia there is a serious gap ; 
but it is not too deep to be filled 
up. We cannot hope to restore the 
ancient regal glories of your father’s 
house,” he smiled indulgently,“ but 
his Majesty the Emperor has long 
entertained the desire of conferring 
on my good friend Colonel O’Mal- 
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achy a patent of nobility, in recog. 
nition of his meritorious services ; 
and between Lord Caerleon and 
the Countess Nadia, daughter of 
Count O’Malachy de Lisnacoola, 
there is no very great disparity 
of rank.” 

* But Carlino is King of Thracia,” 
Nadia managed to say. 

‘Pardon me —he calls himself 
so, but he has merely usurped the 
throne. He cannot be king without 
the consent of the Powers, and 
of Roum, the suzerain State. His 
so-called election is simply the work 
of an ignorant peasantry, led on by 
irresponsible agitators. The pres- 
ent condition of Thracia is a stand- 
ing menace to European peace, and 
cannot be suffered to continue. If 
this errand with which I am charged 
fails to bring about a settlement, 





Lord Caerleon must fall. He is 
merely an adventurer, a land- 
pirate.” 


** But,” urged Nadia, more to gain 
time than for any other reason, “if 
this patent of nobility is to be a 
reward for my father’s services, 
why not grant it to him in any 
case ?” 

“Sure that’s the most sensuble 
thing I’ve ever heard you say, 
Nadia,” exclaimed the O’Malachy, 
with hearty approval, while Prince 
Soudaroff looked a little non- 
plussed. 

“You forget, mademoiselle, that 
the conferring of the patent would 
involve in this instance a grant of 
estates sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of the title, such as it vould 
be invidious to present to an officer 
of Colonel O’Malachy’s standing in 
an isolated case, unless for very 
special reasons. But not only are 
those whom I represent willing to 
aid you in this way,—I am author- 
ised to promise further that the 
Scythian ambassador at Czarigrad 
will be instructed, if the marriage 
takes place, to support the Thracian 
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claim for the confirmation by Roum 
of Lord Caerleon’s election as king. 
The bride will thus have the satis- 
faction of bringing not only happi- 
ness to her husband, but peace and 
security to Thracia.” 

“Only the confirmation of King 
Carlino’s election? Not the recog- 
nition of the right of the Thracians 
to elect their own king?” 

“Certainly not, mademoiselle. 
Roum would be unable to grant 
such a recognition without the con- 
sent of the Powers, which would 
not be given.” 

“T can quite believe it. And 
now, M. le Prince, I know that in 
the political world nothing goes for 
nothing. What is the price to be 
paid for this kindness ?” 

“Nadia!” cried her mother. 
“T am grieved—astonished——” 

‘“‘ Madame,” said the Prince, with 
a deprecating wave of his hand, “I 
came on this errand expecting to be 
misunderstood. There are no con- 
ditions attached to his Majesty’s 
favours, mademoiselle. He gives 
without any desire of receiving in 
return. I do not say that he does 
not look for gratitude. His heart 
is so tender that even years of 
ruling and much bitter experience 
have not hardened it. He may 
well expect some little attention to 
his wishes, some slight concessions 
on the part of those who will owe 
so much to him ; but that is all.” 

“Ah!” said Nadia, sharply. 
“ And what are these concessions ?” 

“They are so slight, made- 
moiselle, that his Majesty is quite 
content to leave them out of sight 
until matters are as happily ar- 
ranged as you can desire—in other 
words, until your marriage with 
Lord Caerleon has taken place. 
At such a time a man of generous 
impulses, as I understand this un- 
fortunately misguided nobleman to 
be, would be only anxious to con- 
sult with his bride as to the means 


by which he might testify a portion 
of his gratitude to the potentate to 
whom he owed his happiness.” 

“‘T see,” said Nadia, crimson but 
persistent. ‘And my part would 
be to suggest that these concessions 
should be made, as signs of our 
joint gratitude to the Emperor. 
But I must know something more 
about them. It would be impos- 
sible for me to recommend them to 
the King unless I knew what they 
were.” 

“They are so slight, mademoiselle, 
as scarcely to be called concessions, 
—merely agraceful acknowledgment 
of the Emperor’s kindness. Until 
this unhappy revolution occurred, 
the connection was so close between 
Scythia and Thracia that there will 
be nothing strange in returning to 
the custom by which in all matters 
of foreign policy the advice ten- 
dered by Scythia was followed by 
the Thracian Government. Again, 
Scythia bore such a prominent part 
in organising the Thracian kingdom 
and in training the army that to 
appoint a Scythian officer as Min- 
ister of War would cause no sur- 
prise, and seem only natural.” 

“Ah!” said Nadia again, “ and 
that is not all?” 

‘Tt is evident, mademoiselle, that 
while the present Ministry is in 
power in Thracia, the Emperor can- 
not feel towards that country the 
cordiality he would wish. It is to 
the interest of the Cabinet at present 
in office to oppose any attempt at a 
reconciliation with Scythia, simply 
because their position depends upon 
their mainiaining a hostile attitude. 
But the matter will right itself. 
When the King shows his gratitude 
and confidence towards Scythia in 
the two ways I have indicated, the 
Drakovics Ministry cannot remain 
in office. M. Drakovics will appeal 
to the country, and the King, as- 
sisted, if necessary, by Scythia, will 
obtain by means of a general elec- 
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tion a more serviceable Govern- 
ment.” 

“By means of compulsion and 
forged voting - papers, I suppose,” 
said Nadia. She had no reason to 
feel any special love for M. Drako- 
vics; but he was an honest man 
and a patriot, and wished to do 
what seemed to him to be best both 
for Caerleon and Thracia. She rose 
from her chair, and spoke wearily : 
**T am sorry that I could not advise 
the King to accept your conditions, 
M. le Prince.” 

“There are no conditions, made- 
moiselle. What is desired is merely 
an honourable understanding that 
you will influence Lord Caerleon 
in this direction.” 

* And into that understanding I 
cannot enter. I will not help to 
thrust the Thracians back into the 
bondage from which the revolu- 
tion freed them. I will never 
advise the King to take the steps 
you propose, and I hope and be- 
lieve that he would decline them if 
I did.” 

“ Nadia, you are mad!” cried 
Madame O’Malachy, shrilly. “If 
you care nothing for your lover, 
will not the thought of your family 
move you? Our old age and your 
brother’s future would be secured 
by your accepting the kindness you 
scorn.” 

“Tt is possible that on considera- 
tion mademoiselle may change her 
mind,” said Prince Soudaroff, look- 
ing calmly through his papers. 
“His Majesty’s offer will remain 
open for a week. But I cannot 
advise her to delay. We have only 
to seek a rapprochement with Pan- 
nonia, and secure her opposition, 
instead of her neutrality, to the 
negotiations at Czarigrad, and the 
fate of Lord Caerleon and his ‘ king- 
dom’ is sealed. Thracia is honey- 
combed with disaffection, and a 
failure in foreign policy will pre- 
cipitate matters. One more thought, 
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mademoiselle. I told you just now 
that Lord Caerleon was a land- 
pirate. Have you recollected what 
is the fate of a captured pirate?” 

‘“‘T had rather see him dead than 
saved by betraying the nation that 
trusted him,” said Nadia, stoutly. 
No harassing doubts assailed her 
now. This offer could not but be 
refused. 

“And just this,” the Prince 
went on, not heeding her words, 
“Lord Caerleon is only a man; 
and we men are not angels in con- 
stancy. Your refusal has made 
him miserable, it is true; but this 
state of mind will not last. You 
have wounded his self-esteem ; you 
have shown him that there are 
certain things you love better than 
you love him. It does not signify 
that these things are the highest 
and most honourable sentiments— 
he must be a very unusual man 
who would endure to see them 
preferred to himself. And Lord 
Caerleon is not an unusual man; 
he is simply a young Englishman, 
half child and half barbarian, 
whose idea is that when he wants 
a thing he must have it. You 
have injured him, and very soon 
his one anxiety will be to punish 
you. I happen to know that M. 
Drakovics, his Minister, is straining 
every nerve to obtain for him the 
hand of some princess of a royal 
house. There is still time to win 
him back, for he loves you at 
present, in spite of the way in 
which you have treated him. But 
if you delay only a very few days 
you may be too late. Owing to 
your own cruelty, you may see 
your lover urged into a marriage 
with another woman, whom he 
does not love, but whom he is 
willing to accept in order to punish 
you. Or perhaps,” with a smile, 
“‘you may see him marrying joy- 
fully—who shall say {some royal 
lady who has captivated his heart, 
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which was at your disposal if you 
would have received it, but cannot 
endure your coldness.” 

“T can’t help it!” cried Nadia, 
trembling from head to foot. “If 
I could withstand him, do you 
think I will listen to you? He is 
quite right to marry some one else ; 
Itold him to do it. Ah! if you 
wanted me to give way, you should 
have brought him here; but you 
would never dare to utter to his 
face the horrible lies you tell of 
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him behind his back. I can only 
thank you for not putting me to 
the test.” 

“Ts it quite impossuble?” asked 
the O’Malachy, as she closed the 
door unsteadily behind her. 

“Quite,” returned his wife. 
* Drakovics and Milord Cyril watch 
over him night and day. Nothing 
reaches him but through them.” 

* Yes,” rejoined Prince Sondaroff, 
meditatively. ‘TI fear King Carlino 
has had his last chance.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—WORDS FROM DYING LIPS. 


Prince Soudaroff left Witska 
that afternoon, and the week slipped 
away, but no message was sent to 
recall him or to accept the offer 
with which he was charged. If 
this mortified him, he must have 
felt himself avenged a little later, 
when both his auguries of evil 
proved true. The first hint of 
coming ill reached Nadia one morn- 
ing when, as she came into the 
sitting-room, her mother threw a 
newspaper to her. 

* Now I hope you are happy 
she said. ‘* You have succeeded in 
ruining Thracia and your Carlino.” 

Nadia took up the paper, a Ger- 
man one, and read the piece of 
news which figured in it most 
prominently. It announced the 
rapprochement which had taken 
place between the Emperors of 
Scythia and Pannonia, and the 
subsequent refusal by the Roumi 
Government to confirm Caerleon’s 
election—the two events which had 
plunged Cyril and M. Drakovics 
into their complicated intrigues 
with Meesia. At present, of course, 
nothing was known of these negoti- 
ations, and the paper only reflected 
the general opinion when it re- 
marked that the cause of Thracia 
was already lost. Cyril was still an 
unknown quantity in Balkan poli- 
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tics ; and although most people were 
acquainted with the resourcefulness 
and strength of will of M. Drako- 
vics, they could not conceive it pos- 
sible that even he could devise any 
means of tiding over such a crisis 
as this. Nadia could not dissent 
from the opinion advanced ; but the 
hand which held the paper did not 
tremble as she read through the 
announcement and the editorial 
comments on it, and she looked up 
unfalteringly at her mother. 

‘‘T had rather that he should fall 
honourably than reign a pensioner 
of Scythia,” she said. 

* You are a fool!” was Madame 
O’Malachy’s only answer. “Go 
and look after your sick brats. It 
is all you are fit for.” 

But three or four days later she 
came into Nadia’s room early in the 
morning with a face in which rage 
and triumph were mingled. 

“You have indeed done well for 
yourself, mademoiselle!” she said, 
putting her hand on her daughter’s 
shoulder and shaking her. ‘“ Your 
Carlino is to marry the Princess 
Ottilie of Mcesia. The betrothal is 


to take place next week.” 

“Tt is not true!” cried Nadia, 
starting up in bed. 

“Tt is most true. You are caught 
at last, are you? 


This, then, is 
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your faithful, your constant lover! 
He assures you of his undying affec- 
tion, and six weeks later he be- 
troths himself to another.” 

“ He is quite right,” said Nadia, 
recollecting herself. “I told him 
to do it.” 

‘“‘Indeed! But you never thought 
he would,” said Madame O’Malachy, 
putting down her candle and gazing 
with cruel certainty into her daugh- 
ter’s pale face. ‘Don’t speak to 
me, mademoiselle, You might try 
to impose on Prince Soudaroff with 
your exalted generosity, but you 
felt confident that Carlino would 
remain faithful to you. However, 
I may tell you this for your com- 
fort. Your father has always be- 
lieved hitherto that Carlino would 
refuse to accept his dismissal as 
final, and would try his fate again 
in time. But now, if he meets him 
he will kill him.” 

“Why?” asked Nadia, as calmly 
as she could. “He is only obeying 
me.” 

“Why!” cried her mother. 
‘“‘Because he has insulted us, 
played with us, made us_ the 
laughing-stock of Europe. Al- 
though you may be a fool, your 
father can avenge the honour of his 
house, and he will do it. You re- 
fused to share the Thracian throne ; 
but it is Carlino who has put it out 
of his own power to offer it to you 
a second time, and for this he must 
pay. In every way we are undone. 
Not only have we lost the position 
we might have held in Thracia, but 
this marriage will endanger all our 
plans in Europe.” 

“ Ah!” cried Nadia, assuming a 
sudden interest in politics to divert 
from herself the gaze of her mother’s 
glittering eyes, “it was this mar- 
riage that Vladimir Alexandrovitch 
was anxious to prevent. He fore- 


saw it, and he knew that it would 
bring Pannonia to the help of King 
Thracia is saved, then 


Carlino. ins 
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“Yes; and you ?” asked 
Madame O’Malachy, with her most 
cruel smile, as she retired from the 
room, half baffled by her daughter’s 
calmness, but certain that she left a 
sting behind her. And indeed her 
words were true. Although Nadia 
had succeeded in making herself be- 
lieve that she was desirous Caerleon 
should follow the advice she had 
given him, she discovered now that 
she had never expected him to do 
so. She had found an unspeakable 
comfort in the remembrance of the 
indignant rebuke with which he 
had answered her when she told 
him that, loving her, it was his 
duty to marry another woman ; and 
now her sorrow was less for the fact 
that she was herself forsaken than 
that her lover had proved unstable, 
He had failed in faith ; he was fear- 
less and stainless no more. Well, 
it was better so, no doubt. He was 
hers no longer, he had not been 
hers since they parted at Bellaviste ; 
and if he was no more the blameless 
knight she had imagined him, at 
least he was a wise king, and was 
preparing to take the only step 
which seemed able to save his 
kingdom in the present crisis. 
Undoubtedly it was better so. 
But Nadia’s heart rose up in rebel- 
lion against this view of the case, 
and all day, as she followed the 
mountain-paths, or moved about in 
the hut in which lay the sick child 
she was visiting, she was mourning 
silently a trust betrayed, a high 
ideal shattered. It was her own 
fault, she knew; she had told him 
to forget her, but she had illogically 
expected him to disobey, and looked 
for him to be stronger morally than 
she was. 

But after a day or two there came 
other things to trouble her. It was 
known by this time that there was 
a difference of opinion between 
Scythia and Pannonia on the sub- 
ject of Thracia, and that in all 
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probability the interposition of 
Pannonia, supported by her allies, 
at Czarigrad, would obtain a settle- 
ment of affairs in Caerleon’s favour. 
This stimulated the activity of the 
Thracian conspirators, who, whether 
at home or in exile, had been lying 
low for a week or so and watching 
the course of events, but who now 
realised that they could not look to 
the Powers to do their business for 
them. The O’Malachy and his wife 
began to be extremely busy, much 
to the alarm of Nadia, who felt 
certain that some blow was to be 
attempted against the Thracian 
kingdom, but could not fathom its 
nature. One day the O’Malachy 
left Witska on urgent business, and 
she gathered that he had gone to 
Pavelsburg, though what his errand 
there was she could only guess. 
Nor were her anxieties allayed by 
her finding her mother one day 
reading with much agitation a 
paper which had just arrived by 
the post. 

“There seems to be no end to 
the trouble you bring upon us, 
Nadia,” said Madame O’Malachy. 
“As if your foolishness was not 
enough, your father must needs 
go and improve upon it for the 
benefit of the newspapers. It must 
have been after dinner, I suppose, 
as usual. No doubt they came 
round him and drank wine with 
him, and flattered him and sympa- 
thised with him, until he was 
ready to tell them anything. I 
cannot trust him alone for a day, 
and yet I must stay here. Pig! 
ass! why does he not see that in 
making this pitiful story he forgets 
that Louis is in Bellaviste, in the 
Palace itself, and must stay there?” 

“What has my father been say- 
ing?” asked Nadia, turning pale. 

“Merely parading you before the 
eyes of Europe as a forsaken hero- 
ine,” replied Madame O’Malachy, 
tearing the offending newspaper 
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briskly across, and throwing the 
fragments into the stove; ‘‘but I 
will stop that. Give me those 
telegraph-forms.” 

Nadia obeyed, wondering at her 
mother’s unwontedly conciliatory 
manner, for she consulted her as 
to the wording of the telegram 
which was to warn the O’Malachy 
not to repeat his indiscretion, but 
to maintain a strict silence on the 
subject of his daughter in future ; 
and when the message was at last 
written, after several forms had 
been wasted, she was sent to the 
post-office with it. Madame O’Mal- 
achy did not breathe freely until 
her daughter had departed, and, as 
soon as she had time to think, 
she resolved mentally to seize any 
papers other than merely local ones 
which might enter the house, and 
destroy them before Nadia could 
see them. She felt that this meas- 
ure was imperatively necessary, if 
there was to be any peace in the 
family ; for even her resolute heart 
quailed before the thought of the 
scene which would ensue if Nadia 
discovered the construction which 
the O’Malachy, or the reporters of 
his words, had placed upon Caer- 
leon’s treatment of her. To Madame 
O’Malachy, with her strong com- 
mon-sense, the temperament which 
could lead her husband to boast 
of the long-past glories of his race, 
while he did his best at the same 
time to proclaim that his daughter 
had been most cruelly jilted, was 
incomparably absurd, and the tele- 
gram she sent him was short and 
sharp. The injury inflicted upon 
Nadia by the publication of such 
a report as he had set on foot 
appealed to her keenly, for all her 
hopes for old age were based upon 
the necessity of her daughter’s mak- 
ing a brilliant marriage; and to 
have her name bandied about in 
such a connection could not but 
militate against her prospects. 
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Trouble of this kind she could 
understand and sympathise with, 
while Nadia’s refusal of Caerleon 
and its reasons were a sealed book 
to her, and she was almost kind 
to the girl during that day and 
the next. But oa the second even- 
ing her sympathy seemed to be 
exhausted, for her manner became 
once more brusque and her tone 
sarcastic, and Nadia, who had been 
feeling more cheered by the change 
in her mother than she would have 
thought possible, realised that her 
presence was no longer desired in 
the sitting-room. A sudden im- 
pulse made her pause by the table 
at which Madame O’Malachy was 
busied with her writing materials 
as she passed her on her way to 
her room. 

“Tf you are planning anything 
against him, spare him for my sake,” 
she said in a low voice, and stopped, 
amazed at her own temerity. 

“Go to bed; you are a little 
fool,” returned her mother, scath- 
ingly. 

Nadia’s sleep was disturbed that 
night. Two or three times she 
thought she heard stealthy steps in 
the passage, and once the unmis- 
takable sound of the shutting of a 
door. The idea was strong in her 
mind that some deadly blow was 
being prepared against Caerleon, 
and she lay awake trembling and 
listening. She cried herself to 
sleep at last, and was only awakened 
in the morning by a voice at her 
door. 

“ Fraulein!. Fraiulein!”—the agi- 
tated accents were those of the 
many-tongued waiter,—‘ pray come 
down at once. The gracious Frau 


Oberstin has met with an accident. 
Boris the cowherd found her on 
the hillside just now, and they are 
bringing her in.” 

Startled and horrified, Nadia 
threw on a dressing-gown, and 
rushed down-stairs. 


The passage 
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was filled with the hangers-on of 
the inn, who made room for her to 
pass into one of the smaller rooms on 
the ground-floor, into which had just 
been carried on a stretcher a figure 
wearing the dress of the country- 
people. Nadia looked round amazed, 
This was a peasant woman, not her 
mother. But from the motionless 
form came a well-known voice. 

“You need not look so frightened, 
my daughter. I am not injured, 
merely too stiff too move. Abso- 
lutely I cannot stir a foot. It is 
evident that I have been walking 
in my sleep again. You remember 
that it is an old fault of mine? I 
suppose you must send for a doctor, 
for form’s sake, but pray do not 
alarm any one.” 

It appeared that there was a 
doctor to be found at a little town 
some miles off, and a messenger was 
despatched at once to bring him to 
Witska, while Nadia did her best 
to make her mother comfortable. 
Assisted by an excited maid- 
servant, who insisted on relating in 
bad German how she had chanced, 
some weeks before, to meet the 
Frau Oberstin coming along the 
balcony at night with a candle in 
her hand and a fixed look in her 
eyes, she brought down a bed- 
stead from one of the upper rooms, 
and succeeded in moving Madame 
O’Malachy to it, the sufferer still 
protesting that she felt no pain 
whatever, merely an inability to 
move. WNadia’s mind was busy 
with the problem presented by the 
accident. If her mother had only 
been walking in her sleep, how had 
it happened that she had laid aside 
her own dress in favour of the 
peasant costume? The place where 
she had been found was at the foot 
of a precipitous incline on which 
abutted one of the walls of the 
garden belonging to the inn. Be- 
tween the wall and the edge of the 
steep was a narrow ledge, affording 
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just room for a sure-footed person 
to pass along it. It was unlikely 
that a sleep-walker would light on 
this track for the first time; but 
any one bound on secret or im- 
portant business would find it an 
excellent means of reaching the 
road down the mountain without 
being seen from the village. Was 
it possible that Madame O’Malachy 
had been carrying despatches in 
disguise when a chance slip had 
made her lose her footing ? 

This was the question which, try 
as she would, Nadia could not 
banish from her mind during the 
earlier part of the day, but when 
the doctor arrived he gave a new 
direction to her thoughts. He was 
a taciturn man, and asked so few 
questions that Madame O’Malachy 
set him down as a fool; but when 
his examination was over he made 
a sign to Nadia to accompany him 
out of the room. 

“Where is the Herr Oberst?” 
he asked. ‘I understand from the 
landlord that he is away.” 

“T think he is in Scythia,” an- 
swered Nadia. ‘ He went to Pavels- 
burg on important business, but I 
do not know whether he is still 
there.” 

“He must be summoned at once,” 
said the doctor. 

“But he will return in a few 
days,” said Nadia, astonished. 
“You don’t wish me to telegraph 
to him? That would seem as 
if my mother were dangerously 
; ” 

“Yes?” said the doctor, with an 
intonation that made her start and 
shiver. 

“But she is not even severely 
hurt! She has absolutely no pain!” 
she cried, frantically. 

“That is the worst symptom,” 
he replied, in his most repressive 
and business-like tone. ‘She is 
suffering from paralysis, caused 
by——” And he entered into a 
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learned disquisition on the exact 
nature of the injury sustained, cul- 
minating in the fact that the paraly- 
sis, which was now confined to the 
lower limbs, must creep upwards by 
degrees until it reached a certain 
point, after which He paused, 
and Nadia, who had been listening 
like one in a dream, forced herself 
to ask the question— 

* And how long—how long will 
it be before this point is reached ?” 

“Tt may be to-night, it may be 
to-morrow,” he answered. ‘ There- 
fore, if I may advise you, send your 
telegram immediately.” 

In a stunned condition she re- 
turned into the room to ask her 
mother the O’Malachy’s address, 
only to be met by the question 
why she wanted it. 

“The doctor thought he ought to 
be told,” she murmured. 

“But why?” asked Madame 
O’Malachy. “He must not be 
sent for unless it is necessary. 
Did the doctor say it was neces- 
sary?” she added, quickly. 

Nadia bowed her head, unable 
to speak. For a moment her 
mother’s eager eyes searched her 
face, then closed, as though in 
weariness. 

“You will find your father’s ad- 
dress on an envelope in my desk. 
Go and send your telegram, then 
bring the desk here to me. I will 
rest a little.” 

But when Nadia returned to the 
room, her mother seemed disin- 
clined to rest. She made her tear 
up a number of papers and burn 
them, then sent her up-stairs for 
others, which were treated in the 
same way. Nadia had no oppor- 
tunity of saying a word. At last, 
when the papers were all disposed 
of, she screwed up her courage to 
the point of asking whether she 
should read aloud a little. 

“Tf you like,” returned Madame 
O’Malachy, indifferently. ‘‘You will 
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find the novel I was reading on my 
toilet-table. I may as well finish it.” 

“Oh, not that, to-day!” en- 
treated Nadia. 

“And why not?” asked her 
mother. “If not that, nothing, 
thank you.” 

No more was said, and Nadia 
remained silent, feeling that she 
had wasted an opportunity. All 
that could be done for her mother’s 
comfort during the day she did, 
humbly and unhappily conscious 
the whole time that she was not a 
good nurse. Her movements were 
too deliberate, no one could call 
her deft, and she felt sure that 
mistakes which passed unnoticed 
by her sick children and their pa- 
rents were setting her mother’s teeth 
on edge at this moment. The 
doctor had departed immediately 
after giving his verdict, and would 
not return until late at night, for he 
was a hard-worked general practi- 
tioner, and had several cases in the 
opposite direction in which his min- 
istrations might possibly prove effec- 
tive, while for this patient nothing 
could be done. Even if the O’Mal- 
achy were still to be found at the 
address to which the telegram had 
been sent, he could not be expect- 
ed for three days at least, and it 
was by no means certain that he 
had not left before it could reach 
him. Nadia felt utterly lonely. 
Wearied and inexpressibly miser- 
able, she sat down by the stove in 
the dusk, longing to say something, 
she knew not what, to her mother, 
to break down, even at this elev- 
enth hour, the barrier of silence 
which their lives had raised be- 
tween them. But she was tongue- 
tied, and it was Madame O’Malachy 
who spoke first. 

- “Turn your face round a little, 
my daughter, that I may see you. 
No; I cannot understand it. Tell 
me, what was it about you that 
attracted King Carlino?” 
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“T don’t know,” said Nadia, 
humbly. “I think it was only 
that he loved me.” 

“Yes ; but why?” resumed Mad- 
ame O’Malachy. “You do not 
make the most of yourself, you 
have no conversation, you make 
no effort to be agreeable. Is it 
that he admired your plainness of 
speech, which I, for one, call 
brutal ?” 

“Perhaps, a little,” said Nadia, 
*‘ Not altogether, certainly.” 

‘You seem very doubtful,” said 
her mother. ‘Have you never 
asked yourself these interesting 
questions? How are you to retain 
your influence over men if you 
have no idea of the means by 
which you first attracted their at- 
tention—their admiration ?” 

“TIT don’t want to obtain influ- 
ence over men,” said Nadia, in a 
choking voice. ‘My own life has 
not been so successful that I need 
try any more to direct others.” 

“That exactly proves the truth 
of what I was saying,” said Mad- 
ame O’Malachy. ‘Tell me,” she 
added, suddenly — “do you still 
love this young man?” 

Nadia dropped on her knees by 
the bedside, and hid her face in 
the clothes. “It is cruel to ask 
me,” she sobbed, “when he is 
going to marry the Princess of 
Mesia; but I do.” 

*‘T hear that he looks most un- 
happy, and appears to loathe the en- 
gagement,” said her mother. Nadia 
raised her head in wild appeal. 

“Oh, don’t tell me that!” she 
cried. “ Let me feel at least that 
he is happy, whatever becomes of 
me. I pray every day that they 
may love each other, and that 
their marriage may be a blessing to 
Thracia and to themselves.” 

“You bear no malice against him, 
then ?” 

“How could I? He is doing 
what I felt must be right.” 
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“You would not wish him pun- 
ished? If you knew of any 
danger ' 

“Oh, mother!” she looked up 
with a cry. “I would walk bare- 
foot to Bellaviste to warn him, even 
if he was to be married to-morrow. 
You have not joined in any plot to 
injure him ?” 

“Hush! I cannot tell you now. 
I must speak to your father, if he 
returns in time. Leave me alone 
with him if he comes, and I will 
tell you afterwards. If he does not 
return, I will tell you before the 
end.” 

Nadia returned to her place, and 
they talked no more until a sound 
of bustle outside announced an 
arrival. 

“Tt is your father,” said Madame 
O’Malachy; “I hear his voice. 
Besides,” as Nadia’s face showed 
signs of incredulity, “no one else 
would arrive so late. His business 
must have taken a shorter time than 
we anticipated, and no doubt he 
was already on his way here this 
morning, and missed the telegram.” 

Nadia went out, and found the 
O’Malachy in the passage, hearing 
from the waiter what had occurred. 
He looked anxious and worried. 

“This is a bad business, Nadia,” 
he said.‘ Where is your mother ?” 

Nadia took him into the room, 
and, mindful of her mother’s injunc- 
tion, left her parents alone together. 
From her post in the passage she 
could hear their voices, her mother’s 
anxious and pleading, the O’Mal- 
achy’s gruff and obdurate. After a 
time he opened the door and called 
to her to come in, telling her to get 
him something to eat, but refusing 
to yield to her suggestion that he 
should take his meal in another 
room. Presently he sent her off to 
unpack his portmanteau and get out 
what things he needed, and then he 
himself saw the doctor, and received 
his assurance that there would be 
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no marked change in the patient’s 
condition before morning. Nadia 
had made preparations for sitting 
up with her mother ; but he ordered 
her peremptorily to bed, and de- 
clared his intention of taking the 
night-watch himself. It was evi- 
dent that he did not mean to leave 
her alone with Madame O’Malachy 
for a moment, and her anxiety be- 
came keen. A look from her mother 
warned her to obey, and she left the 
room, but lingered in the passage, 
Presently she heard Madame O’Mal- 
achy urging her husband to make 
himself comfortable in the cushioned 
chair which had been brought down 
for him, and rest a little after his 
journey, .and before very long perfect 
silence reigned in the room. Nadia 
opened the door softly, and peeped 
in. A low “Hush!” from her 
mother brought her noiselessly to 


‘the side of the bed, where Madame 


O’Malachy lay wide awake, while 
the O’Malachy was beginning to 
give audible evidence of having 
fallen asleep in his chair. 

**Kneel down here,” whispered 
Madame O’Malachy, “where your 
father cannot see you if he wakes. 
Nadia, I have been trying to induce 
him to abandon the plot we have 
arranged—so much of it, at least, as 
threatens Carlino’s life—but he will 
not consent. He has taken the idea 
that the King and Lord Oyril were 
playing with him all the time we 
were at Bellaviste, and he says he 
will not let himself be made a fool 
in the eyes of Europe. He will not 
consent to give up his revenge.” 

“And you have arranged to 
murder the King?” gasped Nadia. 
“Oh, mother!” 

“What did you say, Barbara?” 
asked the O’Malachy, sitting up and 
looking round sharply. “If you 
want anything, don’t be afraid of 
asking me for it. Sure I wasn’t 
asleep, but I can’t get the noise of 
the train out of me ears.” 
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“Thanks, O’Malachy, I want 
nothing,” returned his wife, and he 
settled himself in his chair again; 
but it was some time before the two 
women ventured to begin their con- 
versation afresh. 

“Tf you wish to save the King,” 
Madame O’Malachy whispered, 
“listen tome now. The betrothal 
is to take place the day after to- 
morrow, and two days later Carlino 
will return to Bellaviste. One day 
soon after his return he is to inspect 
the garrison of Tatarjé—that is, if 
he escapes your father. There are 
two routes to the town, and it is at 
present uncertain which he will 
adopt. Louis is to discover this, 
and to let your father know. When 
a letter comes from him, and your 
father goes away on any pretext, 
you will know what is intended, 
and it is for you to warn the King, 
if you are still in the same mind.” 

“But why not write at once to 
Lord Cyril?” asked Nadia. 

** Because we have confederates 
in the post-office, and your letter 
would be stopped. We are not 
alone, Nadia. The conspiracy is 
a great one, with ramifications 
throughout the whole of Thracia, 
and supporters in Scythia. It will 
take its course, but I will help you 
to save your Carlino’s life if I can.” 

“ But must I denounce my father 
to save him?” asked Nadia, horri- 
fied. 

“Never! You must merely tell 
the King not to visit Tatarjé on 
that day, or if he will go, to alter 
his route. The change of plan will 
at once become known to Louis, 
and he will warn your father that 
the plot has been discovered, and 
he must escape. Orif, through any 


mischance, he should be away, do 
you telegraph at once to Mr F. X. 
O’Reilly, at Tatarjé, ‘Go to Pavels- 
burg immediately, and await further 
orders there.’ 
understand, 


Your father will 
He is to pass at 
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Tatarjé as an English newspaper 
correspondent, come to see the in- 
spection, and he will leave at once,” 

“But is the rest of the plot to 
take its course ?” 

“Certainly. I tell you nothing, 
and you can tell nothing. I am 
not betraying anything that is in- 
dispensable to it. It was Louis 
who suggested to your father that 
it would ensure the success of the 
revolt if Carlino were got rid of 
first, and your father caught at the 
idea at once. It is entirely the ful- 
filment of his private revenge, and 
all the arrangements have been our 
work alone, though there is no 
doubt that the action would be 
welcomed by the other parties to 
the conspiracy, however eagerly 
they might appear to reprobate it 
in deference to public opinion. It 
is with reference to this alone that 
I will aid you ; but once the alarm 
is given, the King’s friends will look 
after his life carefully enough. In 
the revolution, when it arrives, he 
must take his chance; but if he falls, 
it will be in fair fight, not by a shot 
from ambush, Only be sure that 
when you warn him, you give your 
message either to Lord Cyril or to 
himself. They would believe you, 
but M. Drakovics would put you 
in prison in the hope of obtaining 
further information. And you must 
go disguised, in case Louis should 
recognise you. In any case, keep 
out of his way ; he would not allow 
you to spoil his plans,” 

‘‘But why do you all hate the 
King in this way?” asked Nadia, 
tearfully. 

“Your father hates him because 
he thinks he overreached him in 
the matter of his proposing to you. 
If it had not been for this engage- 
ment to Princess Ottilie, he would 
have been most anxious that his 
life should be spared, hoping that 
he might yet return to you. But 
Louis does not hate him — it is 
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merely a matter of business. He 
is at Bellaviste to bring about a 
revolution, and he will do it more 
easily if Carlino is out of the way. 
He finds your father incensed 
against him, and immediately pro- 
poses to himself to take advantage 
of his desire for revenge to kill 
Carlino. No; he is not sacrificing 
his father ” as Nadia raised a 
horrified face. ‘Do you think I 
would have allowed that? The 
arrangements for escaping from the 
spot and leaving the country in 
safety are so complete that it would 
be almost impossible for your father 
to be captured, or even for his share 
in the—execution—to be known, 
—unless,” and Madame O’Malachy 
smiled with a trace of her old sar- 
castic spirit, “he told the story 
himself. But neither do I hate 
Carlino. I have almost a liking 
for him ; but he is weak—he lets 
slip his chances. If he had married 
you, I would have done anything 
for him ; but he allowed you, with 
your absurd scruples, to send him 
away. If he had been a man, he 
would have laughed at you. He 
would have made you marry him, 
and you would have liked him all 
the better for his roughness.” 

“T should not!” cried Nadia, 
with flashing eyes. ‘I should have 
hated him, despised him. How 
could I like him if he made me do 
what I felt to be wrong ?” 

“Gently!” said her mother, as 
the O’Malachy stirred and muttered 
in his sleep. ‘Now you are be- 
yond me. I speak only from ex- 
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perience, you from imagination, 
which is naturally far more trust- 
worthy. But your father is un- 
easy. If he finds you here he will 
be ready to kill us both. Creep 
out quietly.” 

“Let me stay with you here,” 
entreated Nadia. ‘I will be very 
quiet, —I will not speak, I—I 
should like to know you better. 
You have been so good to me to- 
day.” 

“Tt is too late,” returned her 
mother. ‘I also—there are many 
things which one could wish 
changed, looking at them to-night. 
But one cannot do it now.” 

** But—let me ask you just this 
—are you 2 

‘*No; I know what you would 
say, but I cannot listen. You are 
Protestant, I Catholic. But you 
may pray for me if you like. Now 

” 


go 





Nadia rose and kissed her 
silently, and went out. The long- 
ing which both she and her mother 
had just put into words was strong 
upon her. If only they could have 
changed so many things! But it 
was too late. Old counsels of her 
godmother’s, Caerleon’s little-heeded 
remonstrances, came thronging back 
upon her mind as she gained her 
own room and sank down upon a 
chair. She bowed her head upon 
the tabl2, and sobbed. 

“Tt is all my fault!” she said. 
‘*T never know how much reason I 
have to love any one before it is 
too late. Oh, if it may not be too 
late for her!” 














A LINE drawn on the map from 
the head of the great bay called 
Lough Swilly in Donegal, to that 
of the still finer harbour of Bantry 
Bay in West Oork, will cut off 
almost all the really poverty- 
stricken regions of Ireland to the 
shores of the Atlantic. The vis- 
itor who passes north from Kil- 
larney to Connemara and to the 
Donegal coast would be apt to 
form a very false idea of the pros- 
perity of Ireland if he judged 
the country only from these wild 
western provinces, and was unac- 
quainted with the beautiful lands 
between Dublin and Cork, or the 
fine pastures of Roscommon. A 
region of rugged mountains, moor, 
and bog stretches from Kerry to 
the Rosses in Donegal —a land 
full of poor landholders, subject 
to starvation whenever a wet 
season leads to the failure of the 
potato crop, and a land which 
appears steadily to have deterio- 
rated and to have become more 
desolate within the last four or 
five centuries. But east of our 
boundary, nearly two-thirds of 
Ireland may compare with Eng- 
land in cultivation and prosperity 
—a prosperity which recent trade 
returns show to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

With the advent to power of a 
strong and sympathetic Govern- 
ment, we may expect to see at- 
tention steadily turned to the 
improvement of the material con- 
dition of the peasantry in the poor 
west. No statesman enjoys such 
genuine popularity, or is as much 
trusted and respected by the poor 
in Ireland, as is Mr Balfour. He 


went among them—unlike former 
rulers—without escort or state, 
and the trust thus shown in a 
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wild population has borne fruit in 
gratitude and confidence. He left 
behind him a princely gift in the 
new railways, which now pierce 
the most remote districts, and 
connect them with the outer 
world; and he formed a policy 
which was better fitted to meet 
the wants of the country than 
any political scheme for revolu- 
tionary change in government. 

It may therefore be interesting 
to describe briefly the present con- 
ditions of life in the west of Ire- 
land, the changes that have within 
the last century slowly come about, 
and the further changes which may 
be expected in the future. The 
memory of the “bad times,” which 
passed away nearly ten years ago, 
has caused Englishmen to form a 
very false idea of the present state 
of the once disturbed districts, 
where, however, occasional out- 
rages still attest the need for firm 
administration of the law. It is 
supposed that no stranger is safe 
in such regions without his re- 
volver or a police escort, no land- 
lord able to levy his rents, no 
statesman secure if he visits the 
western counties; whereas the 
traveller might walk at night 
through any Irish mountain-lane 
or bog-road more safely than he 
could through the East End of 
London, while the tenants com- 
plain now much more of the rates 
—which fall with unjust severity 
on the landlord also—than of their 
rents ; and the statesman who will 
make himself personally familiar 
with the west will meet with a 
grateful and cordial welcome, and 
a courtesy rare in other poor 
countries. 

This western region is the land 
with which any statesman respon- 
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sible for Irish wellbeing has to 
deal. In the great famine years, 
1845-46, it as yet had no roads, and 
the people died before any help 
could be brought. Good roads 
now run in all directions, and such 
a calamity has become impossible. 
Clifden in Connemara, Achill 
Island in South Mayo, Killala, 
which stands below its round 
leaning tower at the head of 
Killala Bay in North Mayo, 
Killybegs and Glenties in Done- 
gal, and Ballinrobe east of Loch 
Mask, are now all reached by 
Mr Balfour’s railways. Only Bel- 
mullet, in the north-west corner 
of Mayo, remains a world’s end 
forty miles from any railroad. 
The good that has been done by 
these lines, and by those in Oork 
and Kerry, is already becoming 
manifest in the facilities for migra- 
tory labour to England and Scot- 
land, and in the cheapening of 
supplies. The door to civilisation 
has been opened to a people once 
entirely cut off from the world ; 
and the further development of 
this system seems likely soon to 
follow, to the permanent improve- 
ment of the conditions of life 
among the peasantry. Nor are 
railways the only boon bestowed 
of late, for the improvement of 
stock, drainage and reforesting of 
bogs, the development of the fish- 
ing and kelp industries, the build- 
ing of better dwellings for the poor, 
and the enforcement of sanitary 
Acts, all engage Government at- 
tention. The terrible typhus fever 
still lingers in Connemara, and is 
clearly due to the crowding of 
human beings with their beasts 
in common hovels; but it is no 
longer the scourge of half a century 
ago. The fresh sea-breezes which 
prevail all over the west of Ire- 
land render its climate one of the 
healthiest in the world in spite of 
rain, and it is only the ignorance 
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and prejudice of the peasantry that 
leads to the outbreak of fever, 
especially in years of dearth. The 
country is over-populated, and but 
for emigration and migration its 
destitution would be hopeless ; but 
the steady improvement of its con- 
dition ought in time to render 
needless the temporary aid in bad 
years which tends to pauperise 
the people. It used to be said 
that “a famine was sorely needed,” 
and “but for the famine we should 
all starve”; but in time such help- 
less dependence on State aid will, 
we may hope, give place to greater 
independence and prosperity. 

The ordinary belief that the 
west Irish are a fierce and ungov- 
ernable race is not less mistaken. 
They are, as a rule, a timid and 
submissive people, though ruffians 
such as Lynchehan of Achill—con- 
demned to penal servitude for his 
fiendish attack on an English lady 
last year—are found among them. 
The sympathy which is expressed 
for such scoundrels is due in part 
to religious hatred of Protestants 
and to clannish hatred of strangers, 
but it is also in great measure the 
outcome of fear. The Lough Mask 
murders are said to have been all 
plotted and carried out by one man 
—‘ Rory of the hills”—and the 
people shielded the assassin in 
great measure because they dreaded 
his violence. When once he was 
arrested outrages ceased in the 
district. Savage passions of jeal- 
ousy, envy, and hatred do no 
doubt underlie the courteous defer- 
ence of the peasant manner. Men 
in Donegal who could laugh at the 
agony of a poor rat soaked in 
paraffin-oil and set alight, are men 
capable of crime; but it cannot be 
doubted that the ruffianism of the 
few has given a bad name to the 
many who are too timid to stand 
up against them. 

The virtues of the Irish peasant 
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are many and great. Family love, 
courtesy to the stranger, and 
stoical resignation under grinding 
poverty, are among them. There 
is strict honesty in matters of 
personal property. Theft is un- 
common, and sheep-stealing a 
heinous crime in peasant judg- 
ment. A cheerful desire to please, 
and some gratitude for kindness, 
are equally characteristic of the 
people ; and the poor help the poor 
in Ireland as they do elsewhere. 

But, on the other hand, the 
standard of truth is as low in 
Ireland as in other Roman Catholic 
countries. Deceit against a Pro- 
testant is regarded as no crime by 
ordinary Irish priests, and a Church 
which recognises “‘ mental reserva- 
tions” cannot be expected to fos- 
ter love of truth. Yet truth and 
faith on the part of rulers are 
exacted by peasant opinion, al- 
though they recognise no such 
obligation on themselves. The 
cowardice of the people leads to 
their being deceitful in all things, 
and next to this great failing one 
of their most characteristic de- 
ficiencies is the absence of steady 
purpose and stubborn effort. The 
Irishman will work with enthusi- 
asm for a time, but after that he 
sits still and does nothing at all. 
He seems incapable of that steady 
daily labour which alone can lead 
to sound results, whether intel- 
lectually or physically. Great 
facility is common among Irish- 
men, and this facility is often 
ruinous to work done in a hurry, 
and never carefully considered or 
checked. The printing of an or- 
dinary Irish newspaper is sufficient 
to attest the slovenly character of 
work done both by printer and 
by author. 

In districts whence there is no 
migratory labour the peasant lives 
without any evidences of the im- 
mense wealth which is spread be- 
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fore the eyes of the poor in cities, 
The landed proprietor is usually 
ruined, and a few officials driving 
on cars represent the mysterious 
‘**‘ Government.” The greatest 
power in the small towns is, in the 
eyes of the peasantry, the rich 
shopkeeper, who holds the most 
of them in his debt, and often 
opposes railways and other im- 
provements which would decrease 
his gains. The actual ruler of the 
community, in their belief, is the 
parish priest, who is always in 
communication with some official. 
Next to him stands the sergeant 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
in whom the people have much 
confidence : the District Inspector, 
being a young man, is less regard- 
ed, asarule. The yearly routine 
of village life includes a month's 
hard work in putting in potatoes, 
and another month in tending 
them. The turf for the winter is 
then cut, and the late summer 
and winter is an idle time. The 
worst month in the year for the 
peasant is July, when his store is 
exhausted and the new potatoes 
unripe. In common speech, “ the 
July is on him” is a term for mis- 
fortune. In districts, however, 
such as Donegal, and Achill 
Island, with parts of Mayo, the 
men cross over in June to Eng- 
land or Scotland for the hay-mak- 
ing and harvest. Last year 1200 
Irish girls from Achill went to 
the country near Paisley in sum- 
mer, and came back before winter, 
and 1000 men also went thence to 
Wales and England, representing 
the majority of the able-bodied 
workers. Such migration does 
not, however, occur in purely 
Irish-speaking localities. Yet even 
there emigration to America pre- 
vails largely, and numbers are con- 
stantly passing to and fro between 
Ireland and the States. This emi- 
gration is hated by the priests, 
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who are, however, quite unable 
to prevent it. In Connemara 
few girls can get married till 
they have made their dowries 
in America. These peasants re- 
turn with Republican ideas, and 
are much less under the author- 
ity of the priest than those who 
stay at home. That authority 
has already much decreased in 
the towns, though still powerful 
in the country. The towns are 
Parnellite in politics: the villag- 
ers elect the priest’s candidate ; 
for the priest who proposes him 
says publicly that the election of 
the Parnellite means rack-renting 
and eviction, “blazing thatch and 
ruined homes.” 

The rule of the priest, which is 
even yet enforced by physical ar- 
guments, shows signs of decay, due 
to several causes. They are not 
what they were as a class, and 
education begins slowly to tell, 
however wisely they have endeav- 
oured to control it by building 
the schools, in which Government 


allows the founder to appoint the 


teacher. But beyond all, the ac- 
tion of the priests in the case of 
Parnell has damaged them in the 
eyes of their flocks. Parnell was 
the hero of the people. When he 
fell, the priestly hierarchy hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then de- 
nounced him. They waited too 
long, for meantime Mr Gladstone 
had spoken. The new policy of 
the priesthood thus appeared to 
be due not to moral principle, but 
to political timidity. The death 
of Parnell is not easily forgiven 
by the Irish to those who are re- 
garded as having ruined him to 
secure their own power. 

But yet more: the Irish peasant 
not only cares nothing now for 
Home Rule, but he fears and mis- 
trusts its results. His nearest 
acquaintance with official proceed- 
ings is gained from Boards of 
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Guardians, notable chiefly for at- 
tempts at corruption. The peasant 
thinks in his heart that an Irish 
Parliament, of members appointed 
by priests, would be only a larger 
kind of Board of Guardians. To 
men such as the priest nominates 
the peasant thinks it unsafe to 
confide his savings. The polls in 
Ireland were less heavy than they 
might have been during last elec- 
tion, partly because of the distances 
to be traversed by voters, but 
mainly because the illiterate voter 
could not vote against the priest, 
and did not wish to vote for the 
priest’s candidate. The return of 
Mr Balfour, the prospect of land 
legislation and land purchase, of 
the new railways hoped for, and 
of general expenditure in the west, 
has given far greater satisfaction 
to the peasantry than any triumph 
of political agitators could give. 
If troubles arise, they will not be 
the spontaneous result of dis- 
affection, but —as before — they 
will be the acts of paid agents 
and due to political intrigue. The 
peasant desires peace and plenty, 
and a Government that will look 
after his material welfare. What 
that Government is, and where 
it has its centre, are matters of no 
importance to the tenants of the 
west. 

The question before us is there- 
fore how this material welfare can 
be secured, and whether it is pos- 
sible for dwellers in such a land 
ever to prosper. We wish to 
know how it comes about that 
while the population of Ireland 
generally has so much decreased, 
the population of the poorest 
regions remains stationary, or even 
increases in spite of emigration. 
We wonder that the peasant 
who has been to England or to 
America is generally so eager to go 
back again for a time at least to 
his birthplace. We wonder if it 
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is possible to redistribute the people 
by natural means, and to relieve 
the terrible congestion of the des- 
titute districts. Finally, we ask 
what were the great causes that 
led to the present condition of 
affairs, and what are the silent 
but resistless motors now working 
out changes, over which no Gov- 
ernment or class can have great 
control ? 

The history of Ireland has been 
that of the driving westwards of 
weak races by stronger races from 
the east. The chain of Norman 
castles shows us how far they ad- 
vanced over the better lands, and 
how they kept the Celtic tribes 
back in the western bogs and 
mountains. The same process of 
driving out the older population 
was repeated under Cromwell ; and 
the followers of King William 
claimed their lands by the same 
right which had established M‘Der- 
motts, Sullivans, or O’Briens before 
them—the right of conquest. Un- 
til the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, when Drummond laid 
down the maxim that “ property 
has its duties as well as its rights,” 
the condition of Ireland was prac- 
tically a feudal condition—a sub- 
ject population under alien lords, 
The great famine drove Irishmen 
in masses to America, and they 
learned that not everywhere in 
the world were great landowners 
the natural chiefs to be obeyed by 
the people. They began to doubt 
the right to rent claimed by ab- 
sentees who did nothing for the 
land, and to cherish the idea that 
land might in Ireland be bought 
and sold as easily as in America, 

The wars of Napoleon destroyed 
Continental agriculture. The price 
of wheat rose in Ireland as in 
England, and the lands were gradu- 
ally more and more converted into 
wheat - fields. The necessity for 
labour arose, and the outcasts in 
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the bogs were gradually brought 
in to till the fields. The popula- 
tion was thus more evenly dis- 
tributed, but the famine came 
upon them and swept off especially 
those in the remote regions of the 
west. 

About the same time, also, the 
ruin of many old families was 
brought about by the squandering 
of their wealth, and new men and 
new corporations came in which 
bought land as a speculation, often 
because it was advertised that the 
“rents were capable of being 
raised.” None can doubt that 
great injustice was done by such 
landowners; that the labour of 
the peasant was made a source of 
profit by those who had done noth- 
ing for the land; and that rack- 
renting was common, and led to 
necessary control by Government. 
But the immediate result of the 
quarrel, coinciding with the de. 
crease in the value of wheat, was 
that the landlord preferred to lay 
down again in grass all his best 
lands, and to rid himself—by evic- 
tion or otherwise—of his agricul- 
tural tenants. In good lands even, 
when they remained, there was 
strict prohibition against subdi- 
viding the holdings. In bad lands 
the agents did not so insist on 
keeping down the number of 
houses, and perhaps even encour- 
aged tenants to go back to their 
bogs when no longer employable 
as labourers. Subdivision has 
gone on until the worst parts of 
the country have become most 
crowded with people, and a social 
ulcer is thus created, which may 
eat away the prosperity of the 
country, unless cured in time. 
The creation of large grazing-farms 
has led indeed to the reclamation 
by the peasantry of large areas of 
bog on their skirts; but such re- 
clamation is laborious and tedious, 
and the tenant would much rather 
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till the better lands. The question 
for the community at large is sim- 

ly, whether such lands are put to 
the best possible use. 

It is for such reasons that the 

ant in Ireland cares more for 
Acts tending to secure to himself 
the improvements due to his own 
labour, and to secure possibilities 
of easier purchase of land, than he 
does for any scheme of Home Rule. 
Under the late Government the 
poorer landlords had become re- 
signed, and thought that the longer 
they delayed selling their lands 
the worse would be the price. They 
may look on it otherwise now; 
but they are already taxed heavily 
to support the overcrowded popu- 
lation of the bad subdivided lands. 
It is tolerably clear that under 
present conditions, which press on 
the landlord, and on the poor ten- 
ant whose rates the landlord pays, 
some scheme whereby land may be 
transferred from the ruined owner 
to others who have the means of 
working it, and in most cases to 
smaller owners, will naturally come 
about as a necessity forced on 
statesmen. 

The parish priest favours such 
migration of his flock to better 
lands, if it could be brought about 
so that he might himself gain a 
better livelihood, and live in a less 
dismal region. He does not, how- 
ever, favour the individual crea- 
tion of small owners from among 
the better off of his people. His 
income depends on his dues—his 
Easter offerings, his wedding fees 
(often £12 for a poor couple, and 
much more from the rich), on the 
subscription in the plate placed on 
the coffin at a funeral, sometimes 
amounting to £20 or £30. He 
lives by the altar, and if it should 
ever suggest itself to his people 
that such voluntary gifts were a tax 
laid on themselves without any 
compensating advantage gained, 
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the Roman Catholic priesthood 
would disappear as surely as the 
priests of pagan Rome disappeared 
when men ceased to buy sacrifices 
of them. Meantime the priest’s 
interest is that his people should 
become richer and pay more fees, 
not that the rich should leave him 
and the poor remain. There are, 
it must be said, many whose 
conscience is above their interest, 
and some who give to the poor 
rather than receive from them; 
but as a class this cannot be said 
of Irish priests. 

The alternatives to removing 
the peasantry by land purchase 
seem to be emigration, or the im- 
provement of the poorer lands. 
Both these palliatives are already 
at work, but the families of the 
poor are large, and the congestion 
is increasing. The people cling to 
the barren rocks amid which they 
were born, and often know little 
of the outer world. The first boon 
that could be conferred (and this 
has been given to them) consisted 
in the making of railways, of roads 
and bridges leading to market 
towns and to schools, or on which 
carts may go to fetch the turf from 
the bog. A great deal remains to 
be done in this respect, but a great 
deal has also been done. By these 
means, all acting together, the 
welfare of the peasantry consti- 
tuting so large a proportion of 
the Irish population may in time 
be established. 

There are, however, several pre- 
judices to be removed, created as a 
rule by the Irish themselves, The 
Irishman is not too proud to accept 
all he can get, and has no objection 
to making a “poor mouth” when 
that is to his advantage. This 
method of lazily profiting by others 
is not confined to any class. The 
member of Parliament represents 
his constituents as in danger of 
starvation when the smallest pre- 
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text arises. The constituent ex- 
pects to be helped by Government 
—to have his potatoes sprayed for 
him with “strawsonite,” and his 
stock of cattle, sheep, and ponies 
improved, gratis, by Government. 
Against all such coddling every 
wise Government must set its face. 
Against another plausible proposal 
it is equally necessary to be on our 
guard. To endow the Roman 
Catholic Church, and make its 
priests independent of their flocks 
but dependent on Government, 
would be to re-establish autocratic 
rule just when the people are be- 
ginning to have some idea of inde- 
pendence and progress. The gra- 
dual advance of civilisation in Ire- 
land would at once be checked. 
Such feeble expression of public 
opinion as already exists would be 
silenced. The priest, no longer 
obliged to follow the public opinion 
of his parish, would rule supreme, 
and the smothered discontent with 
Government would gather immedi- 
ate force. 

Still more is it a mistake to 
suppose that the poor people of 
the west need no help, and should 
be made to help themselves or to 
go out. Such a bag-and-baggage 
policy is impossible for a civilised 
Government, representing a race 
which attaches importance very 
largely to sympathy with the Irish 
poor. In England we have as 
much poverty, but there are more 
to help. The landlord is better 
off, and the centres of wealth are 
not remote, In Ireland, if the 
Government does not help, there is 
practically no one else to do so. 
The people must starve. They 
have no money to go even to 
America in spite of its very cheap 
passage. In times of dearth, when 
the potato fails, all goes with it. 
Donkeys, horses, pigs, and cattle, 
as well as men, eat potatoes. The 
pig is not saleable; the stock dies; 
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the seed-potatoes are eaten; and 
then, if there were no help, there 
would be nothing to expect but 
famine. 

It is urged that the evil arises 
from depending too much on the 
potato,—that the people should eat 
oatmeal, or even grow wheat. The 
answer is, that boggy land which, 
when mixed with a little lime and 
sand, grows excellent potatoes and 
fairly good oats, will not grow 
barley, wheat, or vegetables at all. 
In parts where they can make 
their own meal the people do eat 
oatmeal. They depend much less 
on the potato than they did, and 
purchase flour to make bread. 
American flour is cheap, and oat- 
meal bought in shopsis dear. The 
potato may have been a curse to 
Ireland, but the misfortune of the 
people is that they have only bogs 
to till. 

Again, it is commonly supposed 
that drunkenness is rife in Ireland, 
and the people consequently idle 
and unfit for work. In this respect, 
happily, there has been a great 
change. The illicit manufacture 
of the poisonous “potheen” is 
strictly repressed by the police, 
and the people cannot afford to 
buy whisky. The drinking of tea 
which is much too strong—in fact 
boiled—is said to cause more de- 
struction to health in Ireland than 
does whisky. The increase of in- 
sanity has even been attributed to 
this immoderate tea-drinking, and 
the price paid for tea is much 
higher than its true value. 

Again it is asked, Why should 
the Irishman come over to make 
the hay and reap the crops in 
England and Scotland, and how is 
it that he goes home again and does 
not stay? That he comes over is 
evidence that he is not unwilling 
to work. He is sent for by the 
farmer because his wages are low. 
That he returms home is not a 
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matter of sentiment alone, nor due 
to the fact that he returns to 
a Roman Catholic country. The 
winter is milder than in Scotland, 
the rent is cheaper than paying for 
lodgings in Scotland, the turf fire 
is warmer and more cheerful than 
the small coal he must buy at high 
price in Scotland. The turf fire 
costs him perhaps £3 for the 
family for all the year. While the 
man works abroad the family live 
cheaply at home, and till the 
potatoes and fatten the pigs. 
There are thus very good reasons 
why migratory labour should pay 
the Irish peasant best, and the 
change is welcome to him when 
life would otherwise be very mon- 
otonous. Boys and girls look for- 
ward to the end of their school- 
days, and to the time when they 
may go to the harvesting—or, still 
better, to the “ oil-works,” where 
some thirty shillings a-week may 
be earned. The Irish peasant re- 
quires no one to teach him his own 
interests in this respect, and he 
works hard for a spell, looking 
forward to the idle winter before 
him at home. 

In the north of Ireland another 
cause of discontent is gradually 
being removed through the build- 
ing of labourers’ cottages. Not 
only is it becoming a custom to 
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separate the live stock in sheds 
from their owners, but the cottages 
can be rented without the labour- 
er’s becoming bound to work only 
for the farmer who is his land- 
lord. Under the old arrangement 
the labourer was badly housed, and 
was practically in the position of a 
feudal serf ascriptus glebe till he 
gave up his cottage. There are few 
subjects more important in Ireland 
for the bettering of the condition 
of the peasantry than that of im- 
proving their housing, and induc- 
ing them to separate off their 
stock ; but old customs and pre- 
judiees will take long to eradi- 
cate, and cleanliness is not an 
Irish virtue. 

The suggestions thus offered re- 
garding the condition and prospects 
of the west of Ireland lie quite 
apart from any question of party 
politics. They are not due to a 
hasty tour in Oonnemara, and 
many points will be recognised by 
those familiar with the country as 
representing well-known facts. The 
storms of recent years have blown 
over, and the power now rests with 
those who know Ireland, who have 
a familiar acquaintance with Irish- 
men, and who recognise what the 
sister island needs, and how far it 
is possible to aid her on the way 
to future prosperity. 











Tue difference in tone between 
the criticism of the beginning and 
the criticism of the end of the 
present century is a topic of no 
great novelty, but of much signi- 
ficance, and scarcely a week passes 
without its being emphasised more 
strongly than ever before. Our 
great - grandfathers took to task, 
corrected, castigated, condemned 
with freedom, and praised but 
sparingly ; our contemporaries dis- 
cover a new genius once a-month, 
and are astute to scent new 
“movements” and new “epochs,” 
of which their darlings are the 
leaders or the heralds. One can- 
not help suspecting that some of 
our modern reviewers have been 
touched with that fairy ointment 
which, according to Highland tra- 
dition and Miss Fiona Macleod, 
confers upon its happy victim the 
gift of seeing “all that is ugly and 
hideous and dreary and bitter 
through a glamour of beauty.” 
On no other ground, at all events, 
can we pretend to account for the 
current readiness to detect refine- 
ment in what is niggling, heroism 
in what is gross, grace in what is 
contorted, and vigour in what is 
merely bloodthirsty. Far be it 
from us to decide between the 
rival critical systems. Neverthe- 
less, while recognising to the full 
the demerits of the one formerly 
in vogue (though we think it 
neither blasted promise nor checked 
wholesome activity), we own to 
being much more sensible of the 
disadvantages of that with which 
our own generation is familiar. 
To be told in seriousness that 
criticism is the “art of praise,” is 
to be tempted wellnigh irresistibly 
to rush into the arms of our old 
friend the enemy, and to inscribe 
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upon our banner his famous device, 
“ Judex damnatur cum nocens ab- 
solvitur.” 

The evil of indiscriminating, 
though kindly and well-intentioned, 
criticism is severely aggravated by 
the introduction of such an ele- 
ment as the well-worn and _ hack- 
neyed literary feud between the 
Sassenach and the Gael. A sub- 
ject on which such torrents of non- 
sense have been poured forth might 
at last be allowed to rest in peace, 
while Philo-Saxon and PhiloCelt 
compose their differences over a 
tass of aqua vite and desist from 
their ancient strife. No sensible 
man, we presume, would nowadays 
deliberately adopt the attitude to- 
wards Celtic literature which Mr 
Matthew Arnold once for all so 
effectively condemned. Rather 
would he hasten to admit that “to 
do, and do, and do, and never 
dream,” was not the chief end of 
man ; that to the Celt we are be- 
holden for many compositions of 
singular nobility and charm; and 
that Campbell—to whom the lovers 
of Celtic literature owe no less vast 
a debt of gratitude than the lovers 
of folk-lore—spoke no more than 
the truth when he opined that 
“ the old spirit of popular romance 
is surely not an evil spirit to be 
exorcised, but rather a good genius 
to be controlled and directed. 
Surely stories in which a mother’s 
blessing, well earned, leads to suc- 
cess ; in which the poor rise to be 
princes, and the weak and cour- 
ageous overcome giants; in which 
wisdom excels brute force,—surely 
even such frivolities are better 
pastime than a solitary whisky- 
bottle, or sleep, or grim silence ; 
for that seems the choice of amuse- 
ments if tales are forbidden, and 
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Gaelic books are not provided for 
men who know no other language, 
and who, as men, must be amused 
now and then.” And inasmuch 
as to know two languages is better 
than to know one, the sensible man 
will rejoice that Gaelic or Welsh 
should be learned side by side with 
English, provided always (and the 
proviso is of vital importance) that 
free play is given to the English, 
and that no attempt is made, for 
political or, rather, parochial pur- 
poses, to train up a race of sour 
and Saxon-hating monoglots. On 
the other hand, every person of 
sense (so we should have imagined) 
will recognise that a man may find 
more to his hand than “ to dream, 
and dream, and dream, and never 
do”; that infinite benefit may be 
gained by a just admixture of the 
Saxon with the Celtic tempera- 
ment; and that it is a ridiculous 
and monstrous blunder to claim 
for the latter as its own special 
and peculiar offspring every ele- 
ment of excellence and value in 
the British character, the British 
constitution, and the British em- 
pire. 

Here, however is Mr William 
Sharp blowing a loud and shrill 
blast upon his jfeadan (he can 
scarce be said to handle the full 
set of pipes) in honour of the Celt 
and of Celtic literature, as though 
the world had learned nothing in 
the last thirty years! For him 
“no single work in our litera- 
ture has had so wide-reaching, so 
potent, and so enduring an influ- 
ence” as ‘Ossian.’ In his regard, 
we are all in the bustle of a Celtic 
“renascence” or revival, wherein 
a swarm of “eager young Celtic 
writers” are playing their parts. 
Why any such revival should be 
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needed is not very clear upon Mr 
Sharp’s own showing, seeing that 
practically the whole of English 
literature seems in his view to 
be but a glorious procession of 
great Oeltic authors. Nothing 
could be more simply or more 
conclusively proved. Either a 
given poet was of Celtic origin 
(i.e, apparently, had a Celtic 
grandmother) or he was not. If 
he was, obviously he was a Celt, 
and cadit questio. If he was not, 
you turn to his work. You there 
find certain poetical qualities— 
imagination, grace, charm, beauty, 
what not—frequently possessed by 
Celts. Who can resist the infer- 
ence that, albeit the poet came 
of a stock of unmixed Saxon an- 
cestry, you are “justified in abid- 
ing by the far more significant and 
important lineage of the brain,” 
and in proclaiming him a son of 
Taliesin and Ossian? From these 
two horns of the dilemma you are 
gracefully tossed into the desired 
conclusion that every great poet 
was or is a Celt, whence by the 
path of Celtic logic the transition 
is doubtless easy and swift to the 
proposition that every Celt is a 
great poet. A concrete instance 
or two of Mr Sharp’s reasoning 
may suffice. ‘ Keats, born a Cock- 
ney, is pre-eminently a Celtic poet, 
by virtue of the nationality of the 
brain, if for no other authentic 
reason.” Coleridge and Shelley, 
again, he admits to have been of 
unmixed English blood ; yet who, 
he asks, “can say there was noth- 
ing atavistic in their genius, and 
that the wild lyricism of the one 
and the glamour and magic of the 
other were not in part the expres- 
sion of some ‘ancestral voice’?” 


_There is no proof, he confesses, 





1 Lyra Celtica: an Anthology of representative Celtic Poetry. 
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that a near paternal or maternal 
ancestor of the late Mr Stevenson 
was of Celtic blood. ‘But who,” 
he asks, in a similar transport, 
“that has studied his genius can 
question the Celtic strain in him?” 
As for poor Sir Walter, it seems 
that he was truly of the ancient 
stock and not a “typical Low- 
lander.” For our part we had 
rather believe that Adam and 
Eve conversed in the Gaelic than 
that Scotts or Rutherfords were 
“English-speaking Gaels.” One 
strange omission of Mr Sharp’s we 
cannot refrain from noting. When 
he is so anxious to bring all fish 
into his net, why does he lay no 
claim to Lord Macaulay, who was 
of indubitable Celtic extraction, 
and the Celtic cast of whose genius 
is emphatically announced by that 
fine “reaction against the despot- 
ism of fact” predicated by Mr Ar- 
nold of the race, and conspicuously 
manifested in the greatest of Whig 
histories ? 

The advantages of Mr Sharp’s 
method for one concerned in an 
anthology are not far to seek. He 
can draw at once upon the re- 
sources of Celtic poets who have 
not written in a “Celtic” strain, 
and upon the resources of non- 
Celtic poets who have. Let it at 
once be stated, however, that the 
privilege has not in the present 
case been abused, but that the 
preference has been given to poems 
of a distinctively Welsh or Irish 
or Gaelic flavour by writers whose 
Welsh or Irish or Gaelic origin is 
unmistakable. The literary merit 
of the collection has naturally 
suffered from this very proper 
course being taken. There is a 
good sprinkling of translations 
from the old Celtic bards, of which 
to say that many are bald is to 
speak with the tongue of flattery ; 
and there is a large proportion of 
specimens from the workshops of 
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our most eminent minor poets,— 
those unlucky singers who seem 
destined never to attain majority. 
Following the critical fashion 
which we have presumed to criti- 
cise, Mr Sharp has a generous and 
kindly word of praise for all such, 
Do they not stand “foremost in 
the Celtic revival,” and are not 
several enrolled in the band of 
‘¢ workers, thinkers, and dreameis” 
who have taken up their abode 
somewhere in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh? But when we read 
that the Celtic ‘“renascence” igs 
“largely due to the rising sap in 
the Irish nation,” we can hardly 
be condemned if we suspect tht 
mere literary merit was not their 
sole passport to these pages, where 
are to be found certain indifferent 
staves from the pen of Mr John 
K. Casey, who was arrested in 
1876 and imprisoned for a Fenian, 
and of whom Mr Sharp says: ‘This 
[his imprisonment], combined with 
the influence of his unselfish 
patriotism and the popularity of 
his lyrics, gave him a recognised 
place in the Irish brotherhood of 
song.” When treason is so hand- 
somely confessed to be part of the 
Irish poet’s stock-in-trade, it seems 
rather invidious that the infamous 
“God save Ireland” should have 
been left out of Mr Sharp’s pages. 

But, dismissing finally all this 
chatter about Saxon and Celt, 
about eager young dreamers, 
about bands of thinkers and social 
reformers, and about rising saps, 
let us proceed to inquire whether 
any living writers of the younger 
generation, of unquestionable Cel- 
tic origin and unquestionable Cel- 
tic inspiration, have attained, or 
bid fair to attain, to an honour- 
able and distinguished place in 
contemporary literature ; for, hav- 
ing no pretensions to the powers 
of a taibhsear, we shall not at- 
tempt to anticipate the verdict of 
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posterity. And the first name 
that suggests itself, in the field of 
poetry, is that of Mr William 
Butler Yeats, the best and most 
notable portion of whose verse is 
reprinted in a pleasant and con- 
venient volume of poems,! pub- 
lished last year. Unless our ears 
deceive us, we catch here and 
there in Mr Yeats’s work a faint 
echo of the cant of Nationalism : 
he would fain be accounted among 
“the company who sang to sweeten 
Ireland’s wrong.” But with his 
political views we have nothing to 
do: our business, as Johnson said 
of Akenside, is with his poetry. 
Mr Sharp tells us that he is “a 
romancist who writes across the 
angle of the poetic imagination.” 
We know not in the least what 
the phrase may mean; but we do 
know that in Mr Yeats’s verse 
there is the true poetic ring, im- 
possible to define, impossible to 
mistake. In technique he is fin- 
ished and somewhat laboured, for 
occasionally he falls short of the 
skill requisite to conceal his toil. 
But, wisely as we think, he has 
not gone for his models to Erse 
or Gaelic poetry, nor has he at- 
tempted to interweave any Celtic 
conventions or idioms with the 
fabric of his rhythm and metre. 
On the contrary, we should con- 
jecture that the chief. objects of 
his admiration have been Lord 
Tennyson, Mr Swinburne, and Mr 
Rossetti, the traces of whose in- 
fluence, though not obtrusive, are 
palpable enough in his _ versi- 
fication. As for his material, he 
has drawn almost exclusively upon 
the inexhaustible stock of Irish 
tradition and legend ; and he has 
imparted to it a fresh beauty, and 
armed it with a new and potent 
spell. Take a stanza from ‘The 
Stolen Child” :— 


‘* Where dips the rocky highland 
Of Slewth Wood in the lake, 
There lies a leafy island 
Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy water-rats ; 
We've hid our faery vats 
Full of berries, 
And reddest of stolen cherries, 


Come away, O human child ! 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, hand in hand, 
For the world’s more full of weeping 
than you can understand.” 


Does not that captivate and en- 
chant? Does not the music of it 
haunt the mind and keep ringing 
in the ears? Or take again 
“The Meditation of the Old 
Fisherman ” :— 


** You waves though you dance by my 
feet like children at play, 
Though you glow and you glance and 
you purr and you dart; 
Inthe Junes that were warmer than these 
are, the waves were more gay, 
When I was a boy with never a crack 
in my heart. 


The herring are not in the tides as they 
were of old ; 
My sorrow! For many a creak gave 
the creel in the cart 
That carried the take to Sligo town to 
be sold, 
When I was a boy with never a crack 
in my heart. 


And ah, you proud maiden, you are not 
so fair when his oar 
Is heard on the water, as they were, 
the proud and apart, 
Who paced in the eve by the nets on 
the pebbly shore, 
When I was a boy with never a crack 
in my heart.” 


Were the vain longings and re- 
grets of old age ever expressed 
more effectively? the petulance 
so delicately indicated, the melan- 
choly so sympathetically touched ? 
Or were the claims of the poet, 
as opposed to the man of science 
or of action, ever more cogently 





1 Poems. By W. B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 
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expressed than in the opening 


lines of the exquisite “Song of 
the Happy Shepherd ” ?— 


‘* The woods of Arcady are dead, 
And over is their antique joy ; 

Of old the world on dreaming fed ; 
Grey truth is now her painted toy ; 
Yet still she turns her restless head ; 
But, O, sick children of the world, 
Of all the many changing things 

In dreary dancing past us whirled, 
To the cracked tune that Chronos sings, 
Words alone are certain good. 
Where are now the warring kings, 
Word be-mockers ?—By the Rood 
Where are now the warring kings? 
An idle word is now their glory, 

By the stammering schoolboy said, 
Reading some entangled story : 

The kings of the old time are fled. 
_The wandering earth herself may be 
Only a sudden flaming word, 

In clanging space a moment heard, 
Troubling the endless reverie.” 


Mr Yeats’s rare gift has, it 
will have been seen, more forms 
of expression than one. “ Father 
Gilligan” is very different from 
“The Death of Cuhoollin,” the 
“Rose of Peace” from the strong 
yet affecting ‘“ Ballad of the Fox- 
hunter,” where (gallant and in- 
spiring lines !) 

“The huntsman loosens on the morn, 

A gay and wandering cry.” 


But all his poetry is overcast with 
the same mournful air, which 
never becomes sombre nor sinis- 
ter on the one hand, nor a mere 
trick or affectation on the other, 
but which seems as though charged 
with the remembrance of a melan- 
choly past and the premonition of 
an unhappy future. In short, the 
key-note is struck by his own 
melodious refrain— 


“The world’s more full of weeping than 
you can understand.” 


Other modern Celtic poets may 
have a thousand excellences—Mrs 
Hinkson, for example, has written 
much that is graceful and tender— 
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but Mr Yeats has more of the root 
of the matter in him than any of 
his competitors, with the excep- 
tion of Mr T. E. Brown, who may 
fairly be described as king in Man, 
and whose material and method, 
wholly admirable in their own 
way, are perhaps too dissimilar 
from Mr Yeats’s to admit of any 
profitable comparison. 

Up to a comparatively recent 
date the ‘“ Young Celtic” party in 
literature, if we may so term it, 
had expended its energies far 
more on verse than on prose, 
the former vehicle of expression 
being doubtless the more con- 
genial to its peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
But matters seem likely to alter 
in this respect. When the vil- 
lages and country towns of the 
Lowlands had been exploited with 
immense applause by writers of 
greater or less ability, the High- 
lands could obviously not have 
long to wait for their turn. Ire- 
land, indeed, came first. Miss 
Jane Barlow presented the world 
with some sketches of Irish life; 
while an anonymous writer in a 
contemporary of ‘ Maga’s’ was re- 
sponsible for a few striking studies 
of Irish peasant character, and in 
particular for one memorable pic- 
ture of that character as it appeared 
corrupted and turned to all man- 
ner of evil by the influence of 
the Land League. The Gael has 
enjoyed a more protracted respite ; 
for a little longer the peat-reek of 
the clachan was to be inhaled by 
no prying nostril, and his glens 
were to remain inviolate, free from 
the peering eye and the unhallowed 
finger. But the hour has struck ; 
the man (and the woman) have 
come ; his doom has fallen with 
tenfold severity; and the press 
teems with prose works in which 
he, in one or other of his Protean 
manifestations, is the very pivot 
of interest. Seriously, we think 
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he has no ground of complaint 
so long as he is treated as a 
proper man would choose to be 
handled, and we now propose to 
consider what has been made of 
him by two writers who have 
recently attracted no inconsider- 
able share of the public interest 
and attention. 

Miss Fiona Macleod has, up to 
the present time, published three 
volumes,! and it is pleasant to 
be able to affirm without qualifi- 
cation that each succeeding book 
has shown a marked improvement 
on its predecessor. The touch has 
become firmer and more confident ; 
concentration has taken the place 
of diffuseness; power has at length 
been born of effort. For he must 
indeed be devoid of sensibility who 
does not detect in ‘ Pharais,’ de- 
spite all its crudeness, despite all 
its amateurishness, the deliberate, 
conscientious, and painful en- 
deavour of a young writer to 
write well. Here, says the reader, 
is clearly one who is not content 
with the humdrum vocabulary of 
everyday life and everyday novels; 
she must be after something new, 
after choice rare words, to give 
utterance somehow to the rare and 
moving thoughts and impressions 
of her mind. MHence she had 
rather employ a long word than 
a short one (wherein she will often 
be quite right; for do not words 
like “tumultuous” and “ multi- 
tudinous ” possess a grand mouth- 
filling sound ?), and she had rather 
be eccentric—rather even use an 
out-of-the-way, downright foreign 
word like swswrrus—than risk the 
being commonplace. As an able 
critic has pointed out, such bursts 
of euphuism are necessary in every 
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age to revive and rejuvenate our 
tongue: time alone can sift the 
bad from the good, and apply the 
test of what deserves to survive. 
The consequences, however, of 
these outbreaks must be faced ; 
and so ‘ Pharais’ is full of screeds 
of what used to be called ‘ word- 
painting,” which, to be quite 
frank, were better at the back 
of the fire. To say, for example, 
that a torch let down into a dark 
cave “was like a blood-red wound 
in the flank of some vast black 
creature of night,” is surely to be 
guilty of extravagance none the 
more excusable that it reminds 
one of the worst excesses of Mr 
Burke. Here, too, are a couple 
of specimens where effort has not 
yet mellowed into achievement :— 


“The wind had risen slightly. The 
splash, splash of the sunny - green 
waves against each other, the lapping 
of the blue water upon the ledges to 
the east, the stealthy whisper where 
the emerald green tide-flow slipped 
under the hollowed sandstone, the 
spurtle of the sea-wrack, the flashing 
fall and foam-send of the gannets, the 
cries of the gulls, the slap of wind as 
it came over the forehead of the isle 
and struck the sea a score of fathoms 
outward—all gave her a sense of 
happiness. The world seemed sud- 
denly to have grown young. The 
exultant Celtic joy stood over against 
the brooding Celtic shadow, and be- 
lieved the lances of the sunlight could 
keep at bay all the battalions of 
gloom.”—P. 12. 

“The sky overhead had become a 
vast lift of perishing yellow—a spent 
wave of daffodil by the north and by 
the south ; westward, of lemon, deep- 
ening into a luminous orange glow, 
shot with gold and crimson, and rising 
as an exhalation from hollow cloud 
sepulchres of -amethyst, straits of 
scarlet, and immeasurable spaces of 
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dove-grey filled with shadows of the 
most pale sea-green.”—P. 13. 


Both passages are decidedly meri- 
torious, but both labour under 
the disadvantages incident to the 
“catalogue” method of describing 
nature—the bare enumeration and 
accumulation of a variety of dis- 
tinct particulars ; and while in the 
latter extract there are added to 
these the drawbacks attendant 
upon the “child’s colour- box” 
method, which would fix and pin 
down the varying and evanescent 
hues of nature to burnt umber, 
crimson lake, emerald green, and 
so forth, in the former we are 
unpleasantly conscious of the au- 
thor’s mind straining to discover 
new nouns and new adjectives for 
old sights, and finally succeeding 
in evolving the neither very ap- 
propriate nor very attractive 
“spurtle.” Yet even in ‘ Pharais’ 
effort is at least once rewarded :— 


“Morning and noon, afternoon and 
evening, night and the passing of 
night, dawn and sunrise: these were 
the veils that seemed to curtain off 
this spot of earth. Storm followed 
calm ; calm succeeded storm ; the wind 
came and went; the tides rose and 
fell. In summer, the rains from the 
south ; in autumn the rains from the 
west ; in winter the rains from the 
north. Change followed change, but 
orderly as in processional array. The 
poppies reddened the scanty tields of 
rye; the swallows and martins 
haunted the island-ways; the wild 
rose bloomed, as with white and pink 
sea-shells made soft and fragrant. 
Then a little while, and the ling grew 
purple at the passing of the roses ; 
the hawks swung in the wind when 
the swallows had vanished; the 
campions waved where the poppies had 
fallen ; the grey thistle usurped the 
red grain. Insummer, the Weaver of 
Sunshine rested there ; there, during 
the equinox, the Weaver of the Winds 
abode ; in winter, the Weaver of the 
Snow made a white shroud for the 
isle and wove a shimmering veil for 
the dusking of the sea. And as one 
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spring was like another spring, and 
one autumn like another autumn, so 
was one year like another year, in the 
coming and in the going.”—P. 156, 


The firmer and more confident 
touch we have alluded to is ap. 
parent throughout ‘The Mountain 
Lovers,’ and nowhere more than 
in the following description of 
sunrise :— 


“The wind reached the forest before 
the first lances of the sunlight had 
thrust themselves through the um- 
brage at its higher end. Nial heard 
it lifting the still air of the pine- 
glooms with its vast wings, and beat- 
ing it to and fro, sending volleys of 
fragrant breath from swaying tree- 
top to tree-top. It wandered nearer 
and nearer: at first overhead, so that 
only the summits of the pines swayed 
southward, but soon it came leaping 
and blithely laughing through the 
long aisles of the forest. The inde- 
scribable rumour of the sun - flood 
followed. As the old Celtic poets 
tell us, the noise of the sunfire on the 
waves at daybreak is audible for those 
who have ears to hear. So may be 
heard the sudden rush and sweep of 
the sunbeams when they first stream 
upon a wood. The boughs, the 
branches, the feathery or plume-like 
summits of the trees, do homage at 
that moment when the gates of wonder 
open for a few seconds on the unceas- 
ing miracle of creation. The leaves 
quiver, or curl upward, even though 
there be no breath of air. It is then 
that crows, rooks, wood-doves, and, 
on the heights, the hawks and eagles, 
lean their breasts against the sun-flood 
and soar far forward and downward 
on wide-poised motionless wings: a 
long, unswerving, scythe - sweep, 
strange in its silent and ordered 
beauty, to be seen similarly at no 
other time. 

“The sound was an exaltation 
throughout the forest. Some invisible 
= dwelt everywhere. Every 

ranch held a note of music: every 
leaf was a whisper. There was nota 
frond of bracken, a blade of grass, 
that did not bend listeningly. The 
wind-flowers in the mossiest hollows 
were tremulous. 
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“ When the sunbeams came dancing 
and leaping in the track of the wind, 
the note of exultation, in deepening, 
became more indiscriminate. The 
bleating of the stags, the lowing of 
the distant kye, the plaintive crying 
of the ewes and lambs, the calls and 
songs of the birds, the myriad inde- 
terminate voice of morning, blent in 
a universal rumour of joy.”—P. 16. 


This is undoubtedly a fine piece 
of work of its kind (marred only 
perhaps by the invented adverb 
“Jisteningly,” not Miss Macleod’s 
only slip of the sort), and there 
are many others like it in the 
same volume. In ‘The Sin-Eater,’ 
on the other hand, which in some 
points is superior to ‘ The Mountain 
Lovers,’ the descriptions of natural 
scenery, particularly in the pair 
of short sketches entitled ‘‘ Tragic 
Landscapes,” seem to recall some 
of the earlier faults, and to miss 
the desired end through a too 
anxious and ostentatious manip- 
ulation of the means. 

Nature must needs play a prom- 
inent part in Celtic romance ; 
and it is curious to note in what 
other guess fashion she plays it 
when Mr Munro? pulls the strings. 
In his work too we get the atmos- 
phere, the sense of the sun, the 
air, and the sea. But he contrives 
his effects not by an elaborate and 
carefully adjusted series of minute 
touches. On the contrary, he 
dashes on a few bold essential 
strokes, and the picture is com- 
plete. 


“Rain came with the gloaming. 
Aora, the splendid river, roared up 
the deep glen from the Salmon Leap ; 
the hills gathered thick and heavy 
round about the scattered townships, 
the green new tips of fir and the 
copper leaves of the young oaks 
moaned in the wind. Then salt airs 
came tearing up from the sea, grinding 
branch on branch, and the whole land 
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smoked with the drumming of rain 
that slanted on it hot and fast.”— 
P. 44. 

“Going round Stron on the hard 
yellow road, he got to think of the 
sea’s good fortune,—of the many bays 
it wandered into by night or day; of 
its friendship with far-out forelands, 
and its brisk quarrels with the black 
rocks. Here was no dyke at any 
time, but all freedom, the restlessness 
and the roaming, sleep or song as the 
mood had it, and the ploys with gal- 
leys and gabberts ; the cheery halloo 
of the winds and the waving of 
branches on foreign isles to welcome 
one.”—P. 78. 


That is how Mr Munro does it, 
and the reader may make his 
choice between the two methods. 

In the last-quoted passage there 
appears an element which is in 
reality far more characteristic of 
Miss Macleod than of Mr Munro: 
we mean the correlation between 
the phenomena of nature and the 
phases of human feeling. In Mr 
Munro’s short stories the human 
predominates over the natural in- 
terest, while the very reverse holds 
true in regard to Miss Macleod. 
Yet, inconsistent as it may appear, 
the whole orchestra of nature is 
attuned by her to harmonise with 
the moods of her characters. Are 
they, in an unguarded moment, 
moderately cheerful? The sun 
shines, and the birds and beasts 
rejoice. Are they, as their habit 
is, plunged in gloom? Instantly, 
to keep them company, the face 
of heaven and of the deep is over- 
clouded. Are their bosoms torn 
by the unspeakable conflict of the 
passions? The sky forthwith darts 
out its lightnings and bellows in 
thunder. The artifice is legiti- 
mate enough, and has been suffi- 
ciently approved by the example 
of many great writers. Yet must 
it be used sparingly, on pain of 





1 The Lost Pibroch, and other Sheiling Stories. By Neil Munro. Edinburgh: 
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ceasing to be impressive ; and for 
our own part, the single occasion 
in the whole range of English fic- 
tion which remains indelibly im- 
ressed upon our mind as one on 
which the conduct of the elements 
is inextricably blended with the 
affairs of men, is when we sit with 
Harry Bertram and Dinmont in 
the jail, and hear the full tide, 
dashing hoarse, in a “ multitu- 
dinous complication of waves” 
upon the shore at Portanferry. 
When, to use an irreverent 
though time-honoured expression, 
we “cut the cackle” about nature 
and come to the “ humans,” as we 
are sorry to say she more than 
once calls them, it must be owned 
that Miss Macleod is decidedly 
disappointing. That she can de- 
lineate character with great vigour 
and power is plain enough. Look 
at the admirable “ Sin-Eater,” look 
at the gruesome “ Dan-nan-ron,” 
look at the “Green Branches” ; 
look, above all, at Torcall Cameron 
of Mam-Gorm and Anabal Gil- 
christ, in ‘The Mountain Lovers,’ 
the scene of whose meeting after 
the lapse of many years is in- 
tensely dramatic, and shows what 
Miss Macleod can really achieve. 
But the other characters—though 
the reader’s sympathy and interest 
are incessantly and almost ex- 
plicitly invoked—how colourless 
and uninteresting they are! They 
have, no doubt, a double dose of 
the Celtic glocm, but of the Celtic 
zest of life, not an atom. The 
moment their. happiness is attained 
they are attacked by a malignant 
atrophy; they begin to dwindle, 
peak, and pine; and we verily be- 
lieve there is not a birth recorded 
in these stories (and such events 
are of frequent occurrence) which 
does not result in the death of 
mother or child, or both. Alastair 
and Lora, in ‘ Pharais’; Alan and 
Sorcha, in ‘The Mountain Lovers,’ 
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are equally ‘fushionless,” are equ- 
ally touched with the same curious 
debility. The beauty of Angus 
Ogue himself will not preserve the . 
man, nor the piety of St Bridget 
the woman, from this epidemic 
anemia. The truth is that, to 
judge from her, rather pretentious 
prefaces, Miss Macleod has tried 
too hard to write up to an imagin- 
ary Celtic ideal. She knows that 
the Oeltic race is addicted to 
melancholy ; that it is highly sus- 
ceptible of the “elemental” emo- 
tions; that it is imbued with an 
almost oriental fatalism. And so, 
in creating characters who must 
be typically Celtic, she has been 
content to make them “elemental” 
without making them human; apd 
has conceived that all is trium- 
phantly brought off when her 
stories have a miserable conclusion. 
In not one of them is there a hint 
of the imminent inevitable which 
hangs like a pall over ‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ or over the in- 
comparable ‘Clarissa’ of the prag- 
matical little Saxon printer. The 
experienced reader soon learns to 
look for an unhappy ending—and 
that is all. 

One other deplorable element 
(to the stones be it spoken) here 
and there protrudes its cloven 
hoof. Alan, we read in ‘The 
Mountain Lovers,’ “though he 
had come to her virginal - pure, 
yet feared Sorcha’s eye at times, 
because—though not knowing it 
for what it was—of the deep- 
buried spiritual anathema which, 
in the gaze of the purest and 
noblest of women, affronts the 
chained brute that is in the man.” 
That is not Celtic; that is mere 
“new woman,” rank, naked, and 
unashamed. 

When we turn to ‘The Lost 
Pibroch,’ we enter a region peopled 
with mortals of a very different 
stamp, whom we gladly welcome 
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as fellow-creatures. They tco are 
Celts,—sensitive, sensuous, easily 
mastered by revenge and _ hate, 
keenly alive to the smile and 
frown of external creation, deeply 
conscious of the irresistible might 
of destiny ; yet they have that 
touch of nature which makes Jew 
and Gentile, Dutchman and Kaffir, 
Celt and Saxon, kin. Namely, 
men they are, the most of them, 
for the pipes, and the camanachd, 
and the sword; men who bear 
themselves in the world with a 
befitting strut of pride ; men whose 
concern is mainly war, while the 
business of their women is to put 
hip to a creel of peats or the 
caschrom (hand-plough) to the 
soil; men who know a ready slash 
in a bruilzie worth fifty head of 
kyloes, yet who think no shame 
to spit on the dirty tartan of a 
fallen foe; men who on occasion 
can be lusty enough with the ale 
among the other pretty fellows; 
while in the background, dimly 
encompassing this race of rude 
warriors—so exultant in victory, 
so sullenly indomitable in defeat 
—looms the mighty shadow of 
MacCailein Mor himself, as he 
surveys and directs the world 
from the Castle of Inveraora. 
“The Glen is mine, the Glen is 
mine!” sang the blithe chanter of 
the blind piper, Paruig Dall; 
“and, by Finne’s sword, Macrui- 
men himself could not have fin- 
gered it better!” To some such 
manly and bracing tune is the 
greater part of ‘The Lost Pibroch’ 
set; but you may search Miss 
Macleod’s pages line by line, and 
never catch a note of it. 

With three of Mr Munro’s stories 
the readers of ‘ Maga’ are already 
acquainted, and it is therefore 
needless to do more than recall 
the names of “Black Murdo,” 
“The Fell Sergeant,” and “ Shud- 
derman Soldier.” Of the others, 
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the story that gives the volume 
its name is instinct with a mys- 
terious and indescribable charm, 
“Red Hand” is as powerful as 
it is horrible, and ‘The Secret 
of the Heather-Ale” narrates the 
death of one who “had the heart 
of a man” by his implacable 
enemy’s own confession. ‘ The 
Sea- Fairy of French Foreland ” 
and “Castle Dark” are both well 
worth reading; but to our mind 
the three gems of the book are the 
remaining tales—‘ A Fine Pair of 
Shoes,” “War,” and ‘“ Boboon’s 
Children.” From the first named 
of these we shall not extract, but 
shall leave it to be tasted, whole 
and entire, by the reader ; but by 
aid of the others we hope to con- 
vey some idea of Mr Munro’s 
matter and manner. 

“War,” then, opens with the 
town of Inneraora waking up on 
the morning of the day when it 
behoves the Campbells to take the 
road to join King George’s army 
against the Young Pretender. 
Jean Rob, the swordsmith’s wife, 
had not shut an eye all night, 
“thinking, thinking even on,” for 
she came of a folk “given to be 
throng with the head.” Rob Donn 
himself snored at her side slow 
and heavy, though he had to 
march that morning, having ac- 
cepted twenty pounds English 
from Elrigmor to take his place 
with the Campbells. The money 
went in Rob Donn’s sporran, and 
Jean would have bit her tongue 
out before craving for part of it 
from a man going among strangers 
and swords. 


“The bairn had but one word for 
her father from then till he started, 
and that was ‘Cockade. What it 
was the little one. never knew, but 
that it was something braw and cost- 
ly, a plaything for a father to go far 
off for. 

“<«Two or three of them, my white 
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love !’ would Rob Donn say, fond and 
hearty. ‘They'll be as thick as nuts 
on the ground when we’re done of 
the gentry that wear them on their 
bonnets.’ And he had a soft wet eye 
for the child, a weakling, white and 
thin, never quite the better of the 
snell winds of winter. If cockades, 
indeed, were to be had for the fight- 
ing of a fortnight without sleep, Rob 
Donn would have them for her. 

“So now was the morning to put 
on fighting gear and go on the foray 
for white cockades.” 


At last the pipes struck up the 
gathering :— 


“Up and down the street went 
Dol’ Dubh, the Duke’s second piper, 
the same who learned the art of 
music right well from the Macrui- 
mens of Boreraig, and he had as 
sweet a finger on the chanter as 
Padruig himself, with the nerve to 
go round the world. Fine, fine it 
was for him, be sure, to be the sum- 
moner to battle! Lights jumped to 
the little lozens of the windows and 
made streaks on the cracks of the 
doors, and the Major’s man came 
from his loft ganting with a mouth 
like the glee’d gun, a lantern swinging 
on a finger, making for the stable to 
saddle his master’s horse. <A garret 
window went up with a bang, and 
Peter MacIntyre, wright, put out a 
towsy head and snuffed the air. It 
was low tide in the two bays, and the 
town was smelling less of peat-reek 
than of sea-wrack and saltness. One 
star hung in the north over Dun- 
chuach. 

“They have the good day for 
starting the jaunt, whatever,’ said 
the wright. ‘If I was a stone or 
two lighter, and had one to look after 
the shop, it’s off on this ploy I would 
be too.’ He took in his head, the top 
nodding briskly on his Kilmarnock 
bonnet, and wakened the wife to 
help him on with his clothes. . . . 
Dol’ Dubh was up at the Cross, 
swelled out like a net-bow, blasting 
furiously, his heart athump with the 
piper’s zest. Doors drummed, win- 


dows screeched in their cases, women’s 
voices went from land to land, and 
the laugh and cry of bairns new 
roused from the hot toss of dreams. 
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Far up the highroad a horse’s hoofs 
were dunting hollow and hearty on 
the stones, and by-and-by through 
the Arches trotted the Cornal, his 
tall body straight and black against 
the dun of the gables. He had a 
voice like a rutting deer. ‘ Master 
Piper,’ he roared to Dol’ Dubh, tug- 
ging his beast back on its haunches, 
‘stop that braggart air and give us 
“Bundle and Go,” and God help the 
Campbell that’s not on the Cadger’s 
Quay before the sun’s over Stron 
Point !’ 

““¢ Where is the air like it?’ said 
Dol’ to himself, slacking a reed with 
a thumb-nail. ‘Well they ken it 
where little they love it with its 
vaunting !’ But he up with his drones 
on his shoulder and into the tune that 
had the Cornal’s fancy. Beside him 
the Cornal stood at his horse’s stirrup 
in the grey-brown of the morning, his 
head still light with the bottle of claret 
wine his lady in Lecknamban had 
put before him ere he had boot over 
saddle.” 


And so the Campbells depart, 
rowing over the loch, Rob Donn 
with them. 


“ A grey cold day with rain on the 
tail of it. High Creag Dubh with its 
firs and alders and rowans stark and 
careless over the hollow town. Broad 
day and brightness, and the cruisies 
and candles burning the ghosts of 
flame in the empty houses, with doors 
wide to the empty street and the lanes 
and closes !” 


Mr Munro does not conduct us 
to Culloden with Rob Donn, whose 
twenty pounds are soon spent, but 
invites us to stay with those left 
at home, and to watch Jean Rob 
and her bairn starving. 


f&.“‘ The wanderer,” he observes in a 
fine passage, “has ever the best of it, 
and wae wae are the hearts behind! 
Is it for war or sport, or for the red 
gold, that a man turns heel on his 
home and takes the world for his 
pillow? In his pack is the salve for 
care as well as for sword-cuts, for 
ever and always are new things hap- 
pening. The road crooks through the 
curious glens; the beasts trot among 
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the grass and fern and into the woods; 
the girls (the dear ones, the red-lipped 
ones !) come from the milking of the 
white-shouldered cattle and look with 
soft black eyes as he passes, and there 
is a new tale at the corner of every 
change-house fire. All that may be- 
fall a packman; but better’s the lot 
of the fighter with steel at his haunch, 
fire at his heart, and every halt a day 
closer to them he would be seeking.” 


We will not follow Jean’s 
struggles in detail. Every day 
the stock of meal in her girnel 
becomes lower: shell-fish and herbs 
are her fare: the child grows thin- 
ner and thinner: yet Jean endures 
her poverty without complaint, and 
refuses to solicit the aid of her 
cousin the rich merchant. News 
of Culloden comes: the duddy 
Macleans and Macdonalds and 
Camerons from the Isles and the 
North have been scattered like 
chaff; Tearlach himself is a fugi- 
tive; and a Sunday has been 
spoiled with the ale going free 
and merry at the change-house at 
the Duke’s charge. Day follows 
day, and still no Campbells re- 
turn, for they are harrying the 
North for the glory of MacCailein 
Mor. At last a day comes bring- 
ing with it a shoal of herrings :— 


“Tt was ho-ro! and spill the bicker 
in yon town, for all that the best of 
its men were away and afar at the 
killing. The smoke was black from 
the fires in the Cooper’s Pool, the good 
healthy smell of the gut-pots sought 
up to the Castle door. Little doubt 
his Grace (beannachd leis!) would 
come out to the door-step and curse 
because it made him bock his break- 
fast, dainty man !” 


On that self-same day Jean is 
reduced to the extremity of bleed- 
ing Mally the cow to make a pud- 
ding of the blood ; and just as she 
is stirring it in the pot, the child 
expires, and the lilting of a bag- 
pipe comes over the glassy bay. 
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The clan Campbell is back from 
the wars :— 


“«¢Who’s that,’ asks the Duke, ‘with 
the white cockade in his bonnet? Is’t 
Rob Donn ?’ 

“¢Tt is Rob Donn, cousin, with a 
bit of the ribbon contrivance for the 
diversion of his bairn. He tore it 
from the bonnet of the seventh man 
he put an end to.’ 

“*«There’s luck in the number, any 
way, though it was a dear plaything. 
March!’ 

“Down the road, with their friends 
hanging about them, and the boys 
carrying guns and knapsacks, went 
the men for the town, and Rob Donn 
left the company as it passed near his 
own door. 

“¢ Faith ! ’Tis a poor enough home- 
coming, without wife or bairn to 
meet one,’ said he, as he pushed in 
the door. 

“«Wife! wife!’ he cried ben among 
the peat-reek, “there’s never a stot, 
but here’s the cockade for the little 

one!’” 


*Boboon’s Children” is in a 
somewhat different vein. It’s hero 
is John Fine Macdonald—Old Bo- 
boon—chief of the oldest and nob- 
lest of wandering clans; and of him 
the captain in Inneraora once took 
the notion to make a tame house- 
man. So the captain clapped him 
into a kilt of his own tartan, put a 
pickle money in his sporran, and 
gave him a place a little way down 
his table. The feeding was high 
and the work to a wanderer’s fancy. 


““* Ho, ho!’ said Boboon, ‘am not 
I the sturdy fellow come to his own?’ 
and about the place he would go with 
a piper’s swagger, switching the grass 
and shrubs with a withie as he went, 
in the way gentlemen use riding- 
sticks. 

“ But when Inneraora town lay in 
the dark of the winter night, and the 
captain’s household slept, Boboon 
would hear his clan calling on him 
outside the wall. 

“¢ Boboon ! oh, Boboon ! old hero ! 
come and collogue with your chil- 
dren.’” 
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Then Boboon would go and col- 
logue with his clan, and they would 
say— 

“*But the freedom outbye, John, 
old hero! Last night we had the 
bravest of fires ; the sparks flew like 
birds among the Duke’s birches, the 
ground was siug and dry, and—— 

“* Begone ! I tell ye no!’ 

“* Listen! To-day we were among 
the white hares beyond the Beannan, 
thwacking the big fat fellows with 
our clubs. Such sport was not in all 
Albainn !’ 

““¢ White hares !’ 

“*White hares, old John! And 
Alasdair Beag has some new tunes 
since you left us—a piobaireachd he 
picked up from a Mull man.’ 

““* Would it be “ Failte an Roich”?’ 

“¢Better than that by far; a 
masterly tune! Come out and hear 
him.’ 

“But old Boboon leaned with his 
arms on the wall and made no move 
to be off with his children.” 


After many nights, however, 
their importunity prevailed, and 
he went over the wall to join his 
clan. Again the Captain got him 
and put him in a new kilt and 
jacket ; and again Boboon, sick of 
the causey stones and fain of the 
country road which goes to the 
end of a man’s will and no 
farther, rejoined the wanderers. 
Once more the Captain came across 
Boboon at Kilmichael Fair, and 
brought Boboon and his daughter 
Betty back to the town, lodging 
them in a room in Macvicar’s 
Land, with a wooden floor, and a 
fire on the side of the wall with a 
built-in chimney, and other gen- 
tilities beside. Betty was put to 
the books and the arts of ladydom, 
lost the twang of the road-folk, 
and became for grace and good 
looks the match of them that 
taught her. But Boboon began 
in course of time to hanker after 
his wandering ways, and finally 
got permission to go from the 
Captain, to whose announcement 
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of his passion for Betty, Boboon 
replied with the warning proverb; 
‘‘There are few lapdogs in a fox’s 
litter.” 

So Betty married the Captain, 
and died after bringing him a son: 
whereupon the Captain took to 
the bottle, leaving the boy to 
women who had no skill of wild 
youth :— 


“And the child grew like a fir-tree, 
straight and tall, full of hot blood, 
swung about by whim and the mo- 
ment’s fancy. For him it was ever 
the horse and gun, a snatched dinner 
and hearty, and off to the wood or 
hill. He got to know the inner ways 
of the beasts that hide in the coarse 
grasses and the whin; at a whistle he 
could coax flapping birds to come to 
heel. A loose vest and a naked neck 
for ever were marring his gentility, 
and his closest friends were country- 
men with hard hands and the loud 
ready laugh.” 


One day the Captain sent for 
him, and after some parley he 
said, ‘Look ye, my son, what are 

e meaning to be?” 

“T’m for the sword-work,” the 
lad answered. 

‘‘T would sooner see you in hell 
first!” cried the Captain, thump- 
ing the board till the glass rang. 

That was the beginning of their 
feud ; but at length one day, quoth 
the Captain, “To the door, brat, 
and your lair with the Boboons 
you belong to! Faith, and your 
grandfather was right when he 
said there was never a lapdog in a 
fox’s litter.” Then the lad put on 
his bonnet and went out of the 
house on to the highroad, and 
wandered through the brawling 
winter’s day, and through the dark 
evening sodden with rain. 


‘“ When he came to Kennachregan, 
there was the scad of a fire above the 
trees beside the roaring river, and he 
went down and looked over a march 
dyke at a band of wanderers under 
the trees. Young and old, men and 
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women, they lay steaming on soft 
beds of springy spruce-branches with 
their toes to the crackling logs, snor- 
ing as snore sound sleepers, sheltered 
from the rain by the thick branches, 
the side of the hill, and here and 
there a canvas covering. There was 
but one of them up—a long old man 
with lank jaws and black eyes— 
John Fine Macdonald. He was stir- 
ring up the logs with the shod of a 
crutch and humming a Perth song, 
and before the hottest of the fire a 
lucked bird was roasting. 

“The smell of the meat and the 
wood-fire rose to the dykeside where 
the lad stood shivering in his wet 
clothes, and the comfort of the camp 
was something he could not pass by. 

“He took a jump over the dyke 
and went out in the light of the fire, 
wondering what would be his wel- 
come. Old Boboon looked up with 
his hand over his eyes, then rose on 
his crutches and put a hand on the 
young fellow’s shoulder, 

“You're from Inneraora town ?’ 
said he. 

“¢T am,’ said the lad; ‘but it’s 
Inneraora no more for me.’ 

“¢ Ho! ho!’ laughed the old wan- 
derer. ‘Sit ye down, ye scamp, and 
take your fingers to a pick of your 
grandfather’s hen. Boboon’s chil- 
dren may be slow and far, but 
home’s aye home to them !’” 





Upon such a text we venture to 
think that comment is unneces- 
sary. The astonishing vividness 
with which the gathering of the 
Campbells is portrayed, the poig- 
nant contrast between the glut of 
herring and the starvation of Jean 
Rob and her child, the irresistible 
hereditary spell possessed by the 
nomadic life over Old Boboon and 
his grandson, the deep pathos, the 
masterly restraint,—these surely 
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speak for themselves in language 
plain enough for the dullest to 
comprehend. We honestly con- 
fess to having experienced no such 
agreeable excitation of spirits, no 
such keen and stimulating pleas- 
ure, from the reading of any col- 
lection of short stories since first 
we made the acquaintance of Mr 
Kipling’s writings. 

May we, in conclusion, presume 
to offer a word of counsel to Miss 
Macleod and to Mr Munro? Let 
Miss Macleod write no more pre- 
faces, and let her cease to brood 
with a delicious melancholy over 
the hapless destiny of the Celt. 
Let her banish from her mind the 
overburdening sense of what his 
qualities are supposed to be; let 
her prune the luxuriance of her 
style; let her give a free rein to 
human nature; and let her depict 
the scenes and the people she 
knows, regardless of what pedants 
and ethnologists choose to infer or 
to assume. As for Mr Munro, let 
him bear in mind his own saying 
that time should be the property 
of every wise-like man, and let 
him not hasten to make heavy 
draughts upon his stock of ma- 
terial, handsome though his bal- 
ance be. <A thousand imitators 
may possibly spring up to vivisect 
the Gael; let him keep his own 
counsel, and bide his own time. 
Let him rigidly eschew even the 
suspicion of extravagance of ex- 
pression ; and let him But 
we feel that such warnings are pre- 
sumptuous indeed ; for Mr Munro 
has shown not merely rich promise 
but abundant performance. 











Ir is a trite saying—you have 
heard it a thousand times—that 
truth is stranger than fiction. 
The facts which I am about to 
relate bear out the assertion ; they 
are both true and strange. By a 
hard-headed, matter-of-fact man 
such as I am, not given to su- 
perstition, they would, if related 
by another, be received with more 
than the proverbial grain of salt. 

I have heard it authoritatively 
asserted that we are all more or 
less mad ; and I believe it. Those 
whom we meet daily during the 
ordinary routine of business, and 
take to be perfectly sane, are un- 
doubtedly mad when they sleep— 
and dream. Is it not equally true 
that others, upon whom we look as 
demented, are sane—when asleep ! 
Their dreams may be as rational 
as ours are the reverse. The 
lunatic for whom we provide an 
asylum is distraught by day, while 
you and I are so by night. How 
narrow, then, must be the boundary- 
line, how thin the partition, which 
divides the dreamer of day-dreams 
from the victim of chronic night- 
mare ! 

But though the dénodiment of 
the story which I am about to 
relate turns upon visions, yet I am 
myself chiefly interested in the 
curious mental affinity existing 
between twins, and which the 
circumstances tend to verify. 

My brother and I saw the light 
within a few minutes of each other. 
I was the elder by a short interval. 
Our mother we never knew—she 
died some hours after our birth; 
and the solicitude of a devoted 
aunt filled the void which in boy- 
hood we did not feel, having had 
no experience of maternal tender- 
ness by which to gauge our loss. 
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We were happy as any boys 
similarly circumstanced could ex- 
pect to be; and we were—as 
twins usually are—devoted to 
each other. Our father, when his 
wife died, was a young, strong- 
minded, and vigorous man. He 
was a clever draughtsman and 
engraver on wood, and earned an 
easy competence in the rising 
town of W , chiefly by illus- 
trating catalogues of machinery 
and mechanical contrivances, and 
also by broadsheet and picture 
advertisements. These latter he 
supplied in large quantities to 
towns in various parts of the 
country roundabout; while my 
aunt added to our financial re- 
sources by giving music-lessons to 
pupils belonging to the principal 
schools, of which there were several 
in and around W 

We boys were as alike as twins 
could possibly be, in voice, figure, 
gesture, and feature; but all diffi- 
culty as to identification was ob- 
viated by the fact that I, the 
elder, had been disfigured from 
birth by a large blood-stain on the 
left cheek, which extended over 
the temple up to the roots of my 
hair. I mention this peculiarity, 
not from any morbid desire to 
dwell upon physical defects, but 
because it has a bearing upon sub- 
sequent events, and is therefore 
important. 

My father took the greatest in- 
terest in our bringing up, devoting 
all his spare time in our early 
years to grounding us in the rudi- 
ments of education. As we grew, 
we advanced to a good local day- 
school, the advantages of which 
we supplemented by regular at- 
tendance at the School of Art. 
It was his earnest wish that we 
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should ultimately follow his trade 
and continue the business, in 
partnership, at his death. But 
the Fates were against this; and 
he was obliged to abandon the 
hope that George would ever settle 
down to work in the shop. In 
fact, we developed utterly different 
tastes. I became a very fair 
water-colour artist ; and this talent 
my father encouraged and culti- 
vated, as likely to be of great 
benefit to me in his particular line 
of work if—as he hoped—I should 
elect to follow in his footsteps. I 
did so elect. The bent of George 
was altogether towards mechanical 
engineering, and was so pro- 
nounced that it demanded and 
obtained recognition. During his 
apprenticeship, George and [I still 
lived under the paternal roof ; and 
for years we were only separated 
during business hours. We con- 
tinued to be still, as it were, a 
part of each other’s life. 

I recall here a practical joke 
perpetrated by him on an occasion 
when I had been sent out of town 
for a two days’ journey with a 
supply of coloured placards for 
distribution. Before setting out 
for home in the evening, after his 
day’s work, he, with the assistance 
and connivance of a mutual ac- 
quaintance, succeeded in painting 
such a correct representation of 
my blood-stain on his own cheek 
and temple as to completely de- 
ceive my aunt, who received him 
on the threshold with the excla- 
mation— 

“My goodness, Arthur! Haven't 
you gone yet? I’m afraid your 
father will be very angry!” 

When the colour was washed 
off, and he put in an appearance 
as George, and sent the unsus- 
pecting woman up-stairs to find 
out why J, Arthur, did not an- 
swer when summoned to dinner, 
the joke had reached its climax. 
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When explained, it drew down a 
very severe reprimand from my 
father, which rankled in George’s 
mind— the fact being that my 
father was a superstitiously rev- 
erential and religious man, who 
looked upon it as a sort of pro- 
fane liberty, which Providence 
might justly resent, if he did not. 
It was the beginning of strife. 
George never forgot the unduly 
harsh words made use of, in a 
moment of excitement, by a parent 
who, nevertheless, loved both him 
and me with the most fervid affec- 
tion. From this incident I fancy 
I may with certitude date the in- 
clination to leave his home which 
took root and grew with my poor 
brother’s years. 

I did my best to induce him to 
comply with my father’s wishes, 
but to no purpose. He hungered 
for a life of what he called free- 
dom; he was bitten by the craze 
of the time—like many others: 
for just then nothing was talked 
of but the fortunes to be made 
in search for gold and precious 
stones, 

Thus it came to pass that, three 
months or so after this, he went; 
having succeeded in obtaining an 
appointment as temporary assistant 
engineer—for one voyage—in a 
large steamer bound for Auckland. 
She was to touch at Delagoa Bay, 
where he hoped to drop on, or 
hear something of, a friend named 
Stannard, to whom he had written 
on chance. The captain of the 
ship was an old chum of my 
father, and promised to keep an 
eye on George, and to “steer him 
straight” as far as lay in his 
power. Nevertheless my heart 
sank at the prospect of separation, 
which now came upon me in the 
shape of a new sensation —a novel 
experience, undefined, and myste- 
riously vague. 

George’s farewell interview with 
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my father was sharp, short, de- 
cisive, and painful. Hot words 
passed between them, I had reason 
to know. He was charged in the 
heat of the moment with syste- 
matic ingratitude and disobedience; 
and he retaliated with the retort 
of having been, for years, misjudged 
and misunderstood. They parted 
unreconciled, though without any 
actual breach. 

On the eve of departure George 
rallied me because of my down- 
heartedness, and a foreboding 
which, despite all his efforts and 
my own, I could not shake off. I 
was inclined for a moment to think 
him hard and somewhat unfeeling 
—but only for a moment. He be- 
came more serious as the time 
grew short. Before he went away, 
we entered into a most solemn 
compact that whichever of us 
should die first, would—if it were 
at all possible— appear in spirit 


to the other, and leave the realms 


of the unknown, if only moment- 
arily, to warn, to enlighten, or to 
exhort. 

Our parting was a bitter one ; 
and though he endeavoured man- 
fully to conceal his emotion for a 
time, he broke down utterly under 
the strain at the last moment. 
Low spirits prevailed for a time; 
but my aunt, like a sensible wo- 
man as she was, kept on “never 
minding,” until I gradually came 
round again. But my father began 
to cause us much anxiety, he took 
George’s departure so long and 
so seriously to heart—in fact, he 
moped ; there is no other word 
which so well expresses his condi- 
tion for weeks. I was surprised 
at it, because I had judged him so 
unfairly, and had all along sided 
rather with George in thinking 
him unduly prejudiced. 

I had, in early youth, read in 
some deep book a dissertation to 
prove a theory of compensation in 
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nature, which seemed to me absgo- 
lutely conclusive. I have for. 
gotten the name of the book and 
the author, while the settled con- 
viction of the force of his reason- 
ing remains; and my experience 
has confirmed its truth in many 
ways, up to the present time. 

But Lottie Winn, who now 
came to live with us, deserves first 
place in lending confirmation to 
the theory. She was a kind of rela- 
tion, the daughter of a very distant 
cousin of my father, and had filled 
the humble post of a shop-assistant 
in a distant town, coming to W—— 
to fill a similar one at better pay. 
She was an artist in a sort of way 
—namely, a colourer of photo- 
graphs and miniatures; by work- 
ing at which in the evenings she 
was able to make a not incon- 
siderable addition to her weekly 
salary. This talent served as a 
common ground of mutual interest 
to start with. 

I fell violently in love with her, 
as a matter of course, which was 
what my aunt wished, as she plain- 
ly told me; for there was nothing 
which she would like better, as 
she said, than to see me “ comfort- 
ably settled”—a woman’s phrase, 
which simply means “ married.” 
There was “no hurry,” and it was 
better to “let things take their 
natural course with Lottie.” So 
I did, and was content with the 
outlook. 

But if I was happy in the pros- 
pect which lay before me, the result 
to my father was disastrous in one 
sense. In reality, he had never 
got over the shock of George's 
going away. He gradually sank, 
taking no exercise and no nourish- 
ment. My aunt at last grew seri- 
ously alarmed, and called in the 
doctor. He, good man, shook his 
head gravely, and spoke of a gen- 
eral break-up of the constitution ; 
hinting that softening of the brain 
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was to be feared, and that matters 
were complicated by a long-stand- 
ing disease of the heart, which 
might be fatal at any moment ; 
though, without excitement of any 
violent kind, a man need not die 
of it till old age. There was noth- 
ing for it but care and quiet ; so he 
said. 

In due course I had a long let- 
ter from George, written in high 
spirits. He had struck up a warm 
friendship with a ‘rough customer,” 
known in the Transvaal as Brum- 
magem Jack, who gave him a most 
glowing account of the fortunes 
to be made in the gold- fields, 
The letter wound up by regretting 
that he was in honour bound to 
make the return voyage with his 
ship, as he had entered into a 
contract to do so; but intimated 
that his stay at home would be 
but brief. 

Weeks shortened into days, and 
days into hours. The ship on 
her return voyage touched at Ply- 
mouth, and a telegram from George 
prepared us for his speedy advent. 
We were all three at breakfast 
when he burst in upon us. Fortun- 
ately my father had not come down- 
stairs, and the sudden shock was 
spared him. After a warm em- 
brace for aunt and me, George 
turned to. Lottie, who was stand- 
ing blushing and embarrassed at 
his side. 

“Ts this our 
Winn?” he asked. 

My aunt nodded. 
said, “that’s Lottie.” 

Instantaneously, impulsively and 
warmly, he kissed her. She flushed 
crimson, taken as she was by sur- 
prise, but she did not resent the 
action: IT could see that clearly— 
I, who never had the temerity to 
venture on such familiarity, not- 
withstanding the many favourable 
opportunities I had had! It was 
humiliating ! 


cousin Miss 


“Yes,” she 


In one instant he 
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had succeeded where, after months, 
I had failed, or at least had 
made no certain advance; nor 
could I conceal from myself the 
conviction that the result was a 
foregone conclusion with Lottie. 
She could not help herself, even 
if she would. He must of a cer- 
tainty capture the prize, for I was 
powerless to prevent him. My 
heart sank within me; and I felt 
towards this once-loved brother 
the beginning of a sensation which 
was very close to hate. 

With a sense of temporary re- 
lief I saw Lottie off to her busi- 
ness ; and while George went up- 
stairs with my aunt to interview 
his father, I retired into my little 
workshop, and there nursed the 
fell dislike of him which had so 
recently taken possession of me. 
For a full half-hour I never moved 
except to refill and relight and 
resmoke my pipe. George came 
straight in when he was done with 
my father, and, drawing a chair 
after him, sat down opposite me 
at the other corner of the fender, 
just as he used to do of old. 

Looking back now upon the 
scene after the lapse of many years, 
I feel humiliated and ashamed 
when I recall the part I played 
and the sequel, 

He was the first to speak as he 
filled his pipe from my pouch, and 
while he lighted it turned half 
round and looked me straight in 
the face. I felt that his honest 
eyes were fixed upon me, though 
I did not look up. 

“Arthur,” he said, “there is 
some great change—what is it?” 
He paused, but I did not reply. 

“Look here, old chap,” he con- 
tinued, “I’m not going to be long 
here ; you might as well be jolly.” 

A weight was lifted from my 
heart by the assurance. God for- 
give me—I was glad! A few 
short months ago it was anguish 
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to part from him, and now I 
received the intelligence of his 
approaching departure with the 
keenest gratification, and I be- 
came friendly and apparently as 
affectionate as could be wished: 
at all events I deceived him. He 
unfolded all his plans and schemes, 
and took me fully into his con- 
fidence. All he wanted, he said, 
to ensure success in his project 
was ready money, and his inter- 
view with my father had been 
mainly to obtain it; but he did 
not prosper in his suit. My father 
was obdurate, or, as it appeared 
to George, callous, the fact really 
being that this new shock quite 
unhinged him, rendering him ab- 
solutely incapable of taking in the 
full bearing of George’s schemes, 
while it did not preclude him from 
feeling the full force of what he 
harped upon—his son’s base in- 
gratitude. 3 

All this incensed George, who 
resented the injustice of it. The 
result was that they parted again 
in anger, and George, feeling pity 
for his father’s physical debility, 
resolved to seek no more favours 
at his hands, but made up his 
mind to leave home again as soon 
as possible. 

“The question now is,” he said 
to me, “how I am to obtain the 
needful supply! There are fellows 
out there who are realising fortunes 
simply by sitting still and purchas- 
ing diamonds and gold from the 
finders. It is a sort of smuggling 
and dangerous game: but a smart 
fellow can keep clear of the toils! 
My plan is to go into partnership 
with Brummagem Jack, who has 
bought a wayside shanty, and is 
going ahead like anything. He is 
a right-down good sort: no hum- 
bug about him—rather rough, to 
be sure, but that does not matter 
out there; and all I want is— 
like him—a fair start. He landed, 
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he told me, with a clear hundred 
in his pocket, and now he’s worth 
a huge lot.” 

“Would one hundred suffice?” 
I asked, tentatively, and with an 
interest which I basely allowed 
him to set down to my brotherly 
solicitude. 

“Well, it would; but of course 
I'd prefer more. I counted on 
getting, say, double that from the 
governor ; but he cut up so rough 
all round that I have as much 
chance of ten as even one.” 

‘*-You shall have the full amount, 
George—the two hundred,” I said, 
starting up, and placing a hand 
with seeming affection on each of 
his shoulders. “I have it, and you 
are surely fully entitled to some 
share in the profits. There is no 
compliment in it,” I went on, dep- 
recating any expression of thanks. 
“T acknowledge your right to it— 
why should I not? If you had 
remained at home and taken to the 
business, you would have had half 
the earnings. You are sacrificing 
everything now—renouncing all 
claims, and I should never forgive 
myself if I refused you!” 

I said much more in the same 
strain during a prolonged inter- 
view, and said it so warmly that 
—consummate hypocrite as I was 
—I not only deceived him but also 
myself, and actually indulged in a 
feeling of self-gratulation on my 
performance of a noble and gener- 
ous action. 

In two days everything was 
ready; and in that short time I 
had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing how much interest his sayings 
and doings had for Lottie, and how 
essential his departure had become 
for my peace of mind. If he re- 
mained [ felt that I should soon 
be transformed into a fiend! In 
justice to myself I must say that 
I fought hard against the devil 
that was in me; but I was racked 
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and torn by contending emotions— 
the most intense, passionate, and 
jealous love of this young girl, and 
the sore prickings of a conscience 
which would not let me rest. 

On the third day he left us, 
full of hope and high spirits, poor 
fellow. 

“T’'ll come back again a rich 
man, Arthur,” he said, “to find 
you married to Lottie, and the 
father of a family. I’m not a 
lady’s man myself, and perhaps it’s 
just as well. Make me godfather 
to all the kids, and I'll distribute 
my gains equally among them.” 

He took it for granted that 
Lottie was to be mine, though we 
had not discussed the matter ; and 
I did not dispute the assumption. 
He was not a marrying man. 
Was there, then, after all, no 
danger, and should I urge him to 
remain? Pooh! many men make 
the same protestation, but they 
cannot be trusted. It was utterly 
impossible, too, as it seemed to 
me, that he or anybody else could 
long resist the fascinations of 
Lottie Winn—to be near her was 
to burn! 

I let him go—saw him off in the 
early hours of the morning by 
train to Liverpool. We stole out 
of the house noiselessly and se- 
cretly, without saying good-bye. 
I persuaded him that the shock 
might be fatal to my father, and 
would necessarily much upset the 
two women, without any corre- 
sponding advantage. The fact of 
it was, that I could not bear the 
idea of his again embracing Lottie, 
even to say farewell, or be answer- 
able for the consequences either 
to myself or to him, so infatuated 
had I become. I did not feel safe 
until the train was actually in 
motion. 

As we finally grasped each other’s 
hand a strange and sudden impulse 
seemed to take possession of both 
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at one and the same instant; and 
without any premeditation we, as 
if prompted by some mysterious 
agency, some occult power outside 
ourselves, took off and exchanged 
our rings. His was a red stone 
signet ; mine was a gold hoop with 
a small diamond set in it; but, 
small and unpretending as it was, 
it played subsequently an import- 
ant part, 

After the train had left the 
station, I sat for a time or the 
platform alone, mechanically twist- 
ing the ring, which George had 
given me, round and round on my 
little finger. As I got up to 
depart, a glint of the rising sun, 
through the glass roof, fell on it, 
and with a shudder I thought how 
like to a big drop of blood the 
stone was. I tried to reason my- 
self out of the feeling, but in vain. 
Had I not observed it for years 
worn by George without seeing 
this or finding any portent in it? 
True! but, all the same, now I 
could not bear it on my hand. I 
took it off furtively, and put it 
away into my waistcoat pocket ; 
and, intending to lock it up safely, 
I returned home with a feeling of 
depression at the heart which well- 
nigh prostrated me. 

I had to make excuses and 
apology for George, and fortu- 
nately had to work exceedingly 
hard at some urgent orders which 
awaited execution, and which had 
been unduly delayed in conse- 
quence of the preparations for 
George’s departure. I had no time 
to brood. I put on the ring again, 
determined to get used to it, and 
to overcome the childishly super- 
stitious feeling I had about it. 

The parting with George was 
final. I never saw him again in 
the flesh. It was easy enough to 
convince my aunt that his sudden 
departure was planned out of pure 
goodness of heart, and to save her 
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unnecessary grief,—as undoubt- 
edly it had been; but it was not 
so easy to satisfy Lottie, who 
pressed me hard for a full, true, 
and particular account of his last 
words—and this with a pertinacity 
which spoke volumes. Had he sent 
her no message—not even a word ? 
I was glad, I confess, to be able 
truthfully to say he had not, and 
to hear her angrily exclaim, “* How 
unkind !” 

Henceforth I devoted myself to 
work. I could not bear the process 
of introspection, because, now that 
the danger was over, I began fully 
to realise the shabby if not morally 
criminal part which I had played 
in order to get George away. 

Weeks passed rapidly, when, 
taking up the newspaper one 
morning at breakfast, my aunt 
turned suddenly pale and let it 
drop from her hands. There was 
evidently “something up.” Lottie 
seized the sheet, and, before I had 
time to look at it, announced with 
horror the fact that George’s ship 
had been run down in Delagoa Bay 
within sight of land, and that it 
was believed all on board had 
perished ! 

There was consternation, as a 
matter of course; and my repeat- 
ed assurances that George was not 
dead fell on deaf ears, till at 
length, by iteration and by the 
confidence of my manner, an im- 
pression was produced. But how 
did I know? How could I know? 
I explained that I knew because 
of a solemn compact which had 
been entered into between us, to 
the effect that he who died first 
should appear to the other. They 
were horrified, and only half con- 
vinced. I prevailed upon them to 
say nothing to my father, but to 
wait a bit and see how the facts 
turned out. 

With the tension of an awful 
uncertainty upon us, we went 
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about our several occupations, 
My father was becoming rapidly 
worse, and was in such a state 
as to need all my aunt’s care and 
solicitude; while Lottie had her 
business in the big haberdashery 
shop to attend to, and I fell to 
at my engraving with redoubled 
energy. 

I worked late into the night. 
The block of the head of a 
‘‘ bearded lady ” was before me, and 
I was cutting in for some deep 
shadows with the graving tool, 
when suddenly the bloodstone 
started from George’s ring, and, 
falling upon the floor, disappeared. 

I shuddered, and a feeling some- 
thing akin to the sensation pro- 
duced by an electric shock passed 
through me. Recovering myself 
by a strong effort of will, I turned 
on all the gas jets in the work- 
shop, and, on all fours, went in 
search of the stone, which at last 
I succeeded in finding. It had 
somehow got into the most distant 
and inaccessible corner, whence it 
shone like a fiery blood-red and 
evil eye. I secured it with a 
vague dread, and thrust it once 
more into my waistcoat pocket. 
As I rose from my creeping po- 
sition a gust of warm wind passed 
by me—a rustling movement of 
the air—recalling those beautiful 
lines of Sheridan Knowles— 


‘* A sound so fine, 
That nothing lives ‘twixt it and silence.” 


I saw nothing, but the conviction 
forced itself upon me that my 
brother’s “angel” had passed by 
and fanned me with his pinions! 
George was not dead, but danger 
threatened him in some way un- 
known to me! 

With an overwrought brain and 
nerves in tension, I went to bed. 
My rest was disturbed as a natural 
consequence, and out of a fitful 
slumber I awoke several times, but 
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towards early morning I at last 
fell into a profound sleep, and— 
dreamed. 

I saw George and his companion, 
Brummagem Jack (for I concluded 
that it was he), together in a sort 
of wooden shanty, where they had 
taken refuge. It was a kind of 
rude lodging-house erected on the 
wayside, evidently in the most fre- 
quented track of the adventurers 
passing to and from the gold and 
diamond fields. The room in which 
they were stood out clearly and 
distinctly before me, to its minutest 
details, in my dream. I saw George 
walk up to the small window, con- 
sisting of a single pane of glass in 
the low gable wall ; I saw him look 
out of it as if curious about the 
weather ; I saw him shut it; and, 
finally, I saw him carelessly scratch 
his name and the date—Sept. 
3—upon the pane, with the very 
diamond ring which I had given 
him in exchange for his. Then he 
filled his pipe, the same one which 
he had when starting, and sat down 
and smoked it, till, growing impa- 
tient, he roused his companion, 
who lay ready dressed upon the 
stretcher bed, on the corner of 
which my brother had seated him- 
self. I heard the two talking, and 
watched them go out. I could even 
distinguish Brummagem Jack’s 
voice as he haggled and swore at 
the proprietor of the primitive 
hostelry about the excessive 
amount of his charge for the scanty 
accommodation given. I heard the 
chink of the money, and I heard 
their footsteps as they walked 
away. 1 was preparing, in my 
dream, to follow them, when Brum- 
magen Jack hastily returned for 
his revolver, which he had left 
under his pillow. I saw him care- 
fully examine it, with a sinister ex- 
pression on his evil countenance. 
There was nothing in the action, 
under the circumstances, and yet, 
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with the sentience given to a 
dreamer, I read in it, as plainly as 
could be read, George’s doom—ay, 
as plainly as if the murderer had 
audibly acknowledged his fell in- 
tent. 

In a wild frenzy and with out- 
stretched hands I rushed, as I 
thought, towards my brother, and 
cried in my agony, “George! 
George ! for Heaven’s sake beware! 
Your comrade is a murderer! 
Come back! come back!” Then 
I awoke, and found myself stand- 
ing on the floor of my room, with 
arms supplicatingly extended, beads 
of cold perspiration on my fore- 
head, and—my dream ended. 

So vivid and so clearly cut into 
my brain were all the details of 
the scene, that next day I brought 
my special talent into requisition, 
and made an accurate water-colour 
picture of the room—the window, 
the furniture, everything. I worked 
all out down to the minutest de- 
tails, so that I should not only 
know the place again, but that, if 
need be, it might as easily be 
identified by any person who had 
actually seen it ; for that it existed 
I had not the shadow of a doubt. 
But as I was unskilled in portrait 
taking, I did not even attempt to 
introduce Brummagem Jack. I 
myself would remember him and 
pick him out among a thousand— 
a short, thick -set, sallow - faced, 
black - haired, keen-eyed, utterly 
repulsive man, with eyebrows meet- 
ing over his nose, under an inch of 
forehead. How was it that such 
a fellow contrived to obtain so 
much influence over my brother? 
This was a surprise to me. I 
could not imagine any one taking 
to him, much less George doing so, 
with whom he could not have had 
a sentiment incommon. We are, 


as a rule, I believe, attracted by 
our opposites among the other sex ; 
but I have never heard that men 
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choose boon companions or friends 
by the same rule of contrary. 

A vague fear haunted me. I 
knew that my brother was in 
danger, and I was powerless to 
help him—that was only too plain. 
I took my aunt and Lottie into 
my confidence. They had come to 
share my fears, and now watched 
with intensest interest the com- 
pletion of this picture; yet what 
was to be done they knew not, 
any more than I. They watched 
and waited,—they could do no 
more. 

Two nights later my worst fears 
were confirmed. It had just struck 
twelve, and I was preparing to 
retire, when I saw George stand- 
ing opposite to me at the other 
end of the desk at which I had 
been writing. I saw him as clearly 
as I see the paper now before me, 
and the pen with which I write 
these words. Naturally I arose 
and attempted to detain him as 
he moved away; but my arm 
passed across and through his 
body as through a vapour or a cloud. 
When he reached the door he 
turned, and, pointing to his left 
temple, which was now full in 
view, he presented to my terrified 
gaze a fresh and reeking blood- 
stain exactly similar to my own in 
size and outline. 

“Great God!” I exclaimed, in 
a hushed and awe-stricken voice. 
“Tt isas I feared! Speak to me, 
George—my brother! Murdered?” 

He slowly moved his head as if 
in assent; and, with a look of 
mingled sorrow and tenderness, he 
vanished! The mark, which by a 
mysterious decree of Providence I 
bore through life, had been repro- 
duced on him in death with mar- 
vellous accuracy by the hand of an 
assassin! It was indeed strange 
and awful. 

The hour was late, as I said, and 
the house was still ; why should I 
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disturb it? 1 went noiselessly 
to bed, resolved to wait and see 
what dreams might again do to- 
wards elucidating the mystery. 
To-morrow I doubted not but 
that I should know more; and 
I was not mistaken: George had 
been murdered. I did not wit- 
ness the actual perpetration of 
the hideous deed; evidently it 
had taken place just before I 
fell asleep, for only at that mo- 
ment did the revelation begin. 
But the exact locality of it I 
saw, just as I had previously seen 
the room in which George slept, 
and the writing on the window- 
pane. The place was a precipitous 
ravine topped by crags and thick 
brushwood, and formed in its cen- 
tre the bed of a rushing river, by 
which was a sort of cave or natural 
shelter created by the overhanging 
rocks at one end. In my dream 
I walked rapidly down the steep 
declivity which formed an entrance 
to this valley, and soon found my- 
self standing at the mouth of the 
cave, 

There upon the greensward lay 
the dead body of my brother, the 
fresh blood streaming from a ter- 
rible bullet- wound in his left 
temple. Petrified with horror, 
I instinctively crouched behind 
a projecting rock as I detected 
the sound of footsteps behind me. 
I saw Brummagem Jack approach, 
loaded with an armful of brush- 
wood; I saw him set vigorously 
to work at a shallow grave, draw 
the lifeless body into it, and then 
proceed to fill in the earth and 
pile up the brushwood over all, 
I saw him then on his knees setting 
a light to the pile, evidently with 
a view to obliterate any indications 
of the newness of his deed of blood. 
Suddenly the power of motion 
seemed to return. I could bear 
it no longer, and with a wild cry 
of agony and hate I sprang for- 
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ward to strangle him. In an in- 
stant my fingers were sunk into 
his throat; and, as I flung him 
backwards to the ground, I would 
have dashed his brains out with 
a burning brand snatched from 
my poor brother’s funeral pyre, 
when I stumbled over him and 
fell—to find myself awake ! 

It was all as before a dream, 
and I lay prone on the floor of 
my bedroom, nervous, shaken, and 
bruised, but not seriously hurt. 
It was impossible to sleep again 
that night, and I remained awake, 
tortured by the conviction that 
George was indeed murdered, and 
that I had selfishly helped to kill 
him. 

When morning broke I arose, 
and for a couple of hours worked 
sedulously at another water-colour 
—a reproduction of what I had 
again so mysteriously seen. Be- 
fore the usual breakfast-time came 
round I had not only far advanced 
with the picture, but I had wound 
myself up into such a state of 
nervous excitement that I resolved, 
come what might, to have revenge 
for George’s death. I became, in 
fact, a murderer in heart. Blood 
for blood, I said to myself; an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
I would find out, hunt down, and 
kill Brummagem Jack, or I would 
perish in the attempt. 

To carry out this fell purpose 
would necessitate a prolonged ab- 
sence from home, and a journey 
which I confess I feared to face, 
so little did I know of the world 
or the vicissitudes of travel. I 
hated the sea, too. Nevertheless, 
I firmly resolved to face all dangers 
and risks for the accomplishment 
of my intent. I must of course 


first clear off all arrears of busi- 
ness, and this could not be done 
without loss of time—a fact which 
in my eagerness I deplored but 
could not alter. 
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While I sat turning all these 
things over in my mind, my aunt 
suddenly burst in upon me in a 
state of extraordinary agitation. 
‘‘ Arthur!” she exclaimed, “for 
Heaven’s sake come with me! I 
do not understand your father. 
Something strange has happened.” 
I obeyed, and followed her up- 
stairs into the sick-room, with 
Lottie close behind us. 

Without entering into unneces- 
sarily harrowing details, suffice it 
to say that beyond all doubt since 
the previous night my father had 
completely lost his reason, and 
henceforth it became incumbent 
upon us to watch him night and 
day. From his incoherent ravings 
about George it was evident that 
he, like me, had seen something, 
and had obtained some mysterious 
insight into the terrible event 
which had upset myself. In his 
shattered state of health the re- 
sult was likely to be fatal very 
soon, the doctor said; and after 
his visit I told the two women 
everything, and with awe-stricken 
conviction they acquiesced in the 
belief that George was indeed 
dead, and had been murdered by 
Brummagem Jack. 

There was nothing for it now 
but to watch and tend my father, 
which we all three did with assidu- 
ous care. He lingered on for some 
weeks, during which time I not 
only contrived to finish all orders 
then in hand, but also completed 
the picture on which I was en- 
gaged of the scene of the crime. 
At an early stage of the manual 
labour connected with this work, 
when my memory or second-sight 
failed me, I made accidentally a 
curious discovery which facilitated 
its completion. I had been in the 
habit on these occasions of putting 
the sketch aside, in order that I 
might nightly “sleep on it,” and 
thus renew my impressions ; when, 
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one morning, having aslight touch 
of headache, I placed my elbows 
upon the desk in front of me, and 
leaning my head upon my hands, 
with the palms pressed against my 
eyelids, I found that the whole 
scene came back as in my dreams. 
In order to see beyond the natural 
limits of physical vision it was 
only necessary to exclude light by 
shutting my eyes ; I need not wait 
to dream, and thus was able to 
make more rapid progress. As a 
matter of fact, too, my sleep be- 
came more natural, and I felt the 
advantage of less disturbed nights 
and quiet rest, which probably 
under the circumstances saved me 
from brain-fever, or a fate perhaps 
similar to my father’s. He, poor 
man, still lingered on, until, after 
some days of stupor, he died. 

Very soon after the funeral a 
letter arrived, addressed to him, 
and bearing a colonial postage- 
stamp. We opened it, after first 
looking at it and guessing and 
wondering who the writer could 
be. The handwriting was strange, 
but I surmised at once that it was 
that of Brummagem Jack, and so 
it proved to be. The letter ran as 
follows :— 

“ Sept. 1, 188-. 

* Dear Sir,—Most likely you 
saw in the -inglish papers the 
foundering of the prince regent 
and the loss of all hands your son 
George was in her i did not know 
it till i reconised his dead boddy 
among 7 others that was washed 
ashore 3 days after and burried by 
me at my own expens which was 
not very much i trust the lord will 
suport you in your grate affliction 
and also your sorrowing Family.— 
Your obedient servant, 

“Joun TURNER.” 


The letter staggered the two 
women ; and after shedding many 
tears over it, they put to me the 
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possibility of my theories and con. 
victions being unreliable and base- 
less, founded as they were on 
nothing more substantial than 
dreams. But no; this letter, so 
far from shaking my belief, con- 
firmed me more than ever as to the 
absolute correctness of my conclu- 
sions. I turned to my diary and 
notes. The ship, according to the 
newspaper reports, went down on 
the 29th of August. The letter 
was dated the lst September, and 
the post-mark bore the same date, 
showing that it had been written 
and despatched on the same day, 
But George was alive on the 3d of 
September, the day on which I saw 
him, in my dream, scratch his name 
upon the window. I would not 
permit myself to doubt this. The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn, 
therefore, from the facts was, that 
the murder was premeditated by 
this inhuman wretch, and that the 
letter was written on the Ist in 
order to allay suspicion amongst us 
at home: we would, the murderer 
thought, accept without question 
the death of George by drowning. 
And doubtless we should have done 
so had it not been for this mys- 
teriously acquired insight which 
Providence had permitted to me. 

I had now two other facts estab- 
lished by the dates. It was a 
three days’ journey to the lonely 
shanty in which I first saw them 
together on 3d September; and 
as the scene at the grave was 
revealed to me on the night of 
the 5th, it was two days’ journey 
farther on to the actual spot 
where my brother’s body was to 
be found. 

Nothing could turn me aside 
from the fixed determination 
which now took possession of me, 
—to have revenge —to kill this 
scoundrel. Come what might, I 
must hunt him down. In vain 
did my aunt and Lottie endeavour 

















to dissuade me: I would not listen. 
I settled my father’s affairs— 
which were now my own—and 
arranged for the carrying on of 
my business by the engagement of 
a temporary assistant, whom I ob- 
tained by advertisement, securing 
his interest by the promise of per- 
manent employment on my return, 
in the event of his good behaviour 
and efficiency during my absence, 
and the certainty of succeeding 
to my stock-in-trade and goodwill 
in the event of my death (taking 
care to provide an annuity for my 
aunt contingent upon the latter). 
Lottie would accept nothing, being, 
as she said, able to take care of 
herself, and feeling that she had 
no claim on me. 

The parting was a heart-break- 
ing wrench; but it had to be 
faced. I did not disclose the ter- 
rible resolve with which I was 
setting out, the blood - hunger 
which possessed me—it would have 
served no good end to do so; and 
I kept the secret closely locked 
in my own breast, feeling that it 
was not one to be revealed to a 
pair of highly emotional women. 

My preparations for departure 
were soon made. I did not give 
my ardour any time to cool. The 
principal items of my outfit con- 
sisted of a pair of the best revol- 
vers to be procured for money, and 
an ample supply of ball-cartridges 
to fit them. It is not necessary 
that I should tax the patience of 
the reader by entering into any 
further detail regarding this part 
of my story. I knew absolutely 
nothing of the country to which I 
was going, nor of the dangers and 
difficulties I was to encounter and 
surmount, and looked upon such 
considerations as being beneath 
my notice. I found myself associ- 
ating on board the ship with a 
motley crowd representing every 
phase of character, every social 
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grade, and every nationality. It 
was a hell upon earth—or upon 
sea—while the voyage lasted, and 
I looked with longing eyes for 
land, and the prospect of being 
freed from it; but I found on 
shore a state of things as bad, if 
not worse, because while at sea 
the vigorous courage of the cap- 
tain and the united discipline of 
his crew kept the worst rowdies 
somewhat in awe and check, whilst 
on land there was no control, and 
one ran the risk of being robbed 
or murdered, or both, at every 
turn, Things are better now, I 
am told; but in those days they 
could not well be worse. The rail- 
way does in twenty-four hours now 
what then a bullock-waggon took 
weeks to perform; and the com- 
bined efforts of magistrates and 
police have wrought wonders. I 
write of some time ago—for I was 
a young man then. 

But once ashore there was no 
time to be lost. I joined the first 
crowd of adventurers who were 
ready to make a start for the gold- 
fields, where I believed Stannard 
to be. I had written to him on 
the chance of his getting the letter 
and being on the look-out, but I 
saw nothing of him; indeed if I 
had known anything about the 
geography of the country I would 
have saved myself the trouble and 
the disappointment. As a matter 
of fact, I learned later that he had 
left these gold-fields and gone at 
least a hundred miles inland, pro- 
specting for diamonds in a new 
locality. 

One cannot be long in a crowd 
without making acquaintance with 
some one for company’s sake. I 
picked up with a genial Irishman 
named Sullivan, whose natural wit 
and rich Kerry brogue lent a charm 
and novelty to his conversation ; 
but there were other points about 
him which also induced me to cul- 
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tivate him. He knew the country, 
and was familiar with the different 
routes. He did not dig for gold, 
but got his share of it by trading 
in various necessaries with those 
who did. His plan was, as he told 
me, when there was a rush to any 
particular spot, to follow it at 
a respectful distance, and settle 
down on the outskirts of it, and set 
up a temporary shop and house of 
call—leaving a younger brother in 
charge while he was away pur- 
chasing “stock.” I took to him 
straight off. Instinctively I felt 
that he was a straightforward 
honest fellow, and that I was 
sure of his sympathy and interest 
in my story. I sought his con- 
fidence on the first halt, and, 
seated on the grass under the 
shade of some friendly foliage, I 
made a clean breast of it. With 
our pipes alight and out of sight 
and ear-shot of our companions, I 
told him all the circumstances as 
I have already related them. He 
listened with breathless attention 
till the end, then gazed at me 
steadily with a sort of awe, while 
he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and with a pious ejaculation 
restored it to his pocket. 

‘Have you them pictures wid 
you, surr?” he inquired, as if seek- 
ing for confirmation of the strange 
facts which I had told him, but 
not liking to express a direct 
doubt of my veracity. ‘ You'd 
hardly bring ’em so far.” 

‘I'd hardly come without them,” 
I replied, slinging the canvas knap- 
sack off my shoulders as I spoke, 
and diving to the bottom of it. 
“TI brought them in the hope that 
I might be able to identify the 
places by the aid of them, or find 
some one who could by their 
agency help me in my quest. 
Look at that, and see if you can 
make anything of it.” 

He took the sketch in both 
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hands, and held it at arm’s length, 
I watched his face with curiosity, 
Then’ he turned it and stared at 
the blank side, just as you and [I 
have done in the case of an un- 
familiar handwriting on an en- 
velope, seeking for a clue by post- 
mark or seal, Then he handed it 
back. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “that 
bates the divil intirely, so it 
does !” 

“You recognise the place ?” said 
I, in breathless anxiety. 

“Bedad I do, and no mistake, 
Owld Shultz’s best bedroom, sure 
enough, where he puts the gents 
to sleep that can afford to pay the 
robber his big price. You have it 
all as exact as you plaze—the bed 
and the step-ladder up, and the 
small windy-pane in the gable-ind. 
We'll be there to-morrow wid the 
help of God.” 

The news was welcome and ex- 
citing, and the result of my first 
experiment so encouraging and 
satisfactory, that I resolved to 
try my luck with the other pic- 
ture. With tremulous fingers I 
unrolled it—the scene of the mur- 
der—and eagerly watched the ef.- 
fect as I held it open before 
Sullivan. Instantly he recognised 
it as Jackson’s Wynd —a deep 
ravine, as he explained, on an 
old and unfrequented track to a 
discarded gold-tield. It was “out 
of the way intirely,” he informed 
me; but seeing how determined I 
was to find it, and to obtain the 
necessary confirmation of the mur- 
der of my poor brother, and, more- 
over, being deeply interested him- 
self now in the curious circum- 
stances of the case, he consented 
to act as my guide, and to see me 
through with it. 

“Tt'll only be a couple of days 
round after all,” he said, “and 
Con won’t be unaisy till I get 
back, for he’s used to disappoint- 
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ments. We'll lay in a stock of 
what light provisions we can carry 
at Shultz’s store to-morrow, an’ 
start wid the help of God. But, 
mind me, we'll have to rough it 
an’ camp out, as there'll be no 
shanty or shelter to be had till 
we make off Turner’s ‘ Hotel’— 
Brummagem Jack, they call him 
—as big a schoundhril——”_ He 
got no time to finish the sentence. 

“What!” I shouted, rushing 
eagerly at him, and with a hand 
on each shoulder fairly staggering 
him, physically as well as mentally, 
by my vehemence of action and 
manner. ‘ You know him, then— 
the very man, the murderer of my 
brother George, he whom I have 
taken this long journey to find? 
The hand of Providence is clearly 
to be traced in this! It was not 
mere chance that threw you across 
my path, but Destiny! Stick to 
me, Sullivan! I have an account 
to settle with this ruffian before I 
go back to England. I can’t go 
back till it is settled. Stick to 
me!” 

“Bedad, I will—like wax! 
Here’s my hand on it!” and 
thus the compact—absolutely dis- 
interested on his part—was made ; 
end loyally and faithfully he ful- 
filled his obligations, 

We made no delay at Shultz’s 
beyond what was absolutely ne- 
cessary to identify the ‘best bed- 
room” in which George had slept, 
and his signature on the window- 
pane, which I pointed out to Sulli- 
van, The superstitious or religious 
awe which had taken possession of 
him grew deeper; and when we 
started again, he was wound up to 
a pitch of excitement and enthusi- 
asm equal to my own. He saw 
the finger of God, and believed 
himself to be now an instrument 
of the Divine Will. The incentive 
in his case was even stronger than 
the mere human one in mine. 
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We forged ahead, often silently 
for miles, doing snatches of sleep 
in the warm day-time, and walking 
through the nights, which were 
damp and cold. Looking back 
now, I often wonder how I sur- 
vived those days and nights; but 
certain it is that I suffered no ill 
effects. Possibly, just as a drunken 
man may sleep unconsciously for 
hours in a roadside ditch with 
sleet and bitter winds around him, 
and awake sober and unharmed, 
so the mental intoxication by 
which I was wholly possessed kept 
up my vital energy. Sullivan was 
a hardy plant, and accustomed to 
rough it: I was very much the 
reverse, yet I bore the fatigue and 
exposure equally well. To my fre- 
quently repeated inquiries as to 
distance and the probable date of 
arriving at Jackson’s Wynd, his 
replies were evasive, and practi- 
cally came to nothing more than 
“all in good time.” He evidently 
had got into his head that I might 
go off mine with excitement as the 
hour approached, if I came to know 
it and count the minutes ; and very 
likely there were some grounds for 
his fears, apparent to him and un- 
suspected by myself. There was 
nothing for it but to possess my 
soul in patience. 

On the morning of the third 
day we found ourselves ascending 
a grassy slope. The sun shone 
out splendidly, showing us, as the 
early haze cleared away, a cresting 
of trees and scrub, under the shade 
of which Sullivan expressed his 
determination to cry halt for our 
breakfast, such as it was. 

“We can’t surely be very far 
off now?” I said, tentatively, as 
we stretched our weary limbs on 
the mossy sward. 

** No,” hesaid, “not very. Take 
a nap now; and if it’s a good wan, 
maybe we won't sleep again till 
we're there.” 
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This was all the satisfaction I 
could get out of him. Had I only 
guessed that a few minutes’ walk 
would bring us to the longed-for 
spot, there would have been no 
halt—and this of course the wily 
Sullivan knew. He was afraid of 
the strain, as I afterwards learned, 
and wished to give nature a chance 
of recovering from the wear and 
tear before the coming crisis. In 
other words, he was afraid of a 
break-down. 

I slept for fully three hours 
after my frugal meal, and rose 
like a giant refreshed. We pushed 
rapidly through the grove, and, 
coming on a rude track, followed 
it, till at last we stood clear of the 
brushwood and on the top of a 
steep declivity, which to my aston- 
ished gaze showed me in the valley 
beneath the original of my water- 
colour sketch—the scene of the 
murder—Jackson’s Wynd. 

With a wildly excited cry, leav- 
ing Sullivan behind, I rushed at 
full speed down into the valley, 
never halting for a moment till I 
found myself on my knees by the 
side of poor George’s grave—if such 
a name could be given to it. There 
I found the expected heap of 
charred sticks, the remains of the 
fire which had been lighted by the 
inhuman wretch who killed him. 
When Sullivan arrived, he found 
me frantically clearing away the 
embers and tearing up the loose 
earth and grass. For the moment 
I believe I had lost my reason ; 
and he evidently thought so, for 
with a grasp of iron he seized me 
by the collar, and by main force 
dragged me to my feet. 

“ Man alive!” he shouted, shak- 
ing me vigorously, “leave off that, 
or I’ll have to go agin my inclina- 
tion and do something desperate, 
I tell you! Is it a ghoul, or a 
vampire, or a haythin ye are— 
that ye want to be exposing the 
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remains of the dead wid your dirty 
fingers? Leave off! I say agin, 
an’ let the poor boy rest aisy—may 
the Lord have mercy on his sow] !” 
And he reverentially uncovered as 
he loosed his hold. 

I felt, as I recovered, ashamed 
and very justly reproved ; but of a 
truth I was not really to blame, 
having been momentarily unhinged 
by excitement. His force of char- 
acter saved me: looking back on 
the circumstances, I am fully con- 
vinced of this. 

We spent the remainder of the 
day in raising a cairn over the 
lonely grave, placing on top a 
large flat stone, on which Sullivan 
contrived to rudely carve a cross 
with the blade of a big clasp-knife, 
which he carried both for use and 
defence, When our sad work was 
done, mutually and silently offer- 
ing up a prayer, we departed. 

A consuming thirst for venge- 
ance now possessed me; and see- 
ing the state of excitement under 
which I laboured, Sullivan, I pre- 
sume, concluded that it would be 
safer to give a definite answer 
when I pressed him about the 
distance to Brummagem Jack’s 
shanty: at all events, he gave 
one. 

“We'll be there before ten 
o’clock to-night, wid the help of 
God,” he said; and as if to pass 
the time, he entered into a detailed 
statement of the many crimes of 
which Turner was known to be, or 
suspected of having been, guilty, 
one of the most recent being the 
supposed murder of the late pro- 
prietor of the shanty, and the 
appropriation of the widow, with 
whom he had entered into occupa- 
tion, and was now living. Noth- 
ing could be worse than the reputa- 
tion which he had earned, and I 
felt a grim satisfaction in hoping 
that his fate was in my hands, and 
retribution drawing near. I did 
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not then speculate on the curious 
duality of character displayed by 
my companion—the mixture of 
religious reverence which he had 
already shown with regard to the 
dead, and the absence of moral 
compunction which he now ex- 
hibited in helping me to wreak 
vengeance on the living. He must 
have known that I contemplated 
murder ; but doubtless to him this 
man was no better, and nothing 
more, than a wild beast. At all 
events I judged Sullivan leniently, 
if I judged him at all—in fact, I 
was worse than he was, for I had 
got to look upon my terrible mis- 
sion as a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty. 

Night closed in upon our fateful 
journey, and by the light of the 
brilliant stars we pressed steadily 
on. At last, after a weary and 
rugged tramp, we found ourselves 
in what appeared more like open 
country ; and we got upon a track 
which, compared with that which 
we had lately traversed, might 
fairly be called a highroad. Fol- 
lowing it for a mile or so, we 
reached a sudden bend, from the 
turn of which I caught sight of 
what was evidently an inhabited 
dwelling of some sort. 

We were close upon it. I saw a 
streak of clearly defined light all 
round the badly fitting door which 
faced us; and at the side there 
shone out a wedge-shaped glare 
from a small window—thrown open 
probably for ventilation. 

My heart stood still, and mo- 
mentarily so did I. There was a 
shout of ribald laughter, and the 
din of many voices, the sound of 
which was distinctly audible. In- 
stinctively I felt that we were 
within sight of the long-sought 
shanty of Jack Turner, and within 
reach of the murderer himself; 
there was no need to ask Sullivan, 
and he knew it. He didn’t volun- 
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teer any information, but addressed 
himself to the exigencies of the 
situation forthwith. 

** Don’t be in anny hurry, now,” 
he said—“ take everything nice and 
aisy ;” and he placed a restraining 
hand upon my shoulder as he 
spoke. ‘Stay where you are for 
wan minnit, while I have a look 
round,” 

He started off with quick and 
stealthy tread to reconnoitre ; but 
I disobeyed his injunctions, and 
followed noiselessly and closely in 
his footsteps. I could not restrain 
the eagerness which impelled me 
—it was simply impossible. While 
he crept towards the door and 
peered through the chink, I made 
for the wedge of light, stooping 
under the edge of it, and keeping 
in the shade till I found myself 
under a small window, from which 
the glare proceeded. With a re- 
volver in my right hand, and with 
my left upon the sill, I raised my- 
self silently and cautiously, and 
looked in through the opening, 
which was so small as to be nearly 
blocked by my face. 

Several men were seated round 
a rough structure which did duty 
for a table —drinking, smoking, 
and blaspheming ; a rough lot ap- 
parently, card-playing for nuggets 
instead of money. Three dip- 
candles, flaring and guttering in 
black bottles, served for lamps. 
The noise was fearful, and the 
rush of foul and heated air was 
almost suffocating: its pungency 
blinded me momentarily, but I 
soon recovered, and rapidly took in 
the whole scene. 

At the head of the table sat the 
man I sought. The repulsive evil 
countenance was none other than 
that of Jack Turner. I recognised 
him instantly. He had just won 
a pool, and was exultingly gather- 
ing in his gains with eager fingers, 
when some sudden movement of 
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mine or some subtle occult influence 
(for I was not conscious of motion) 
impelled him to look up, and direct 
his gaze to the open window. A 
dazed and terror-stricken horror 
came over him, for the blood- 
stained pallid face of his victim, 
with avid eyes, transfixed him 
where he sat. My position was not 
favourable for the deadly object I 
had in view,—this instantly oc- 
curred to me. I could not get a 
steady shot at him or be sure of 
my aim from where I stood. Ina 
few seconds I was at the door; and 
forcibly and rudely pushing Sulli- 
van aside, I lifted the latch and 
stood before the inmates—all this 
in far less time than it has taken 
to describe. 

“ Turner,” I exclaimed, “‘ I know 
you! I have found you at last— 
assassin—-murderer! Your last 
hour is come !” 

To him I appeared as one raised 
from the dead. In voice and as- 
pect I seemed the very man whom 
he had basely done to death—the 
blood-stain on my temple horribly 
fresh. He started to his feet with 
a terrified cry, and with uplifted 
arms he staggered under the burden 
of his fear. 

I raised my revolver and fired 
two point-blank shots in quick suc- 
cession from where I stood. He 
fell face downwards, prone upon 
the rickety table in front of him. 
The glasses and the bottle-candle- 
sticks tottered, rolled off, and were 
smashed; the lights were extin- 
guished ; the whole structure gave 
way and fell with a crash; the 
guests started to their feet, upset- 
ting the forms on which they sat ; 
and the place was in utter dark- 
ness and confusion in a moment. 

Before I had time to determine 
upon any particular line of action, 
I felt myself grasped under the 
arm-pits from behind, and a pair 
of hands firmly locked across my 
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chest: then I was dragged violent- 
ly backwards and out into the 
night. Sullivan had come to the 
rescue, 

“Run now,” he whispered, re- 
laxing his hold after he had brought 
me several yards from the house,— 
“run like ninety-nine blue divils, 
and follow me !” 

I obeyed with a will. After 
him I went—up hill and down dale 
—fording streams and jumping 
rocks—voicelessly for at least three 
miles, the last few hundred yards 
of which were up a steep hill—till, 
exhausted, he flung himself upon 
the grass, and I followed his ex- 
ample. We lit our pipes and 
rested. 

A revulsion of feeling came over 
me while I smoked ; and I now felt 
horrified at the thought of the part 
which I had played. Henceforth 
I was myself a murderer! I gave 
expression to my thoughts in some 
such words as these, in response 
to Sullivan’s efforts to rally me. 
He laughed—a big, deep, genuine 
laugh. 

“Well, bedad,” said he, “if 
that’s what’s troubling you, you 
may make your mind aisy, for the 
divil a worse shot ever handled a 
revolver ! } 
him at all, good or bad! Nota 
drop of his ruffianly blood did you 
spill! It was the fright he got 
that killed him—skeered the life 
out of him.” 

“Tf I thought that,” I replied, 
“it would be a heavy load off my 
mind.” 

“You may, then,” he continued. 
“Only the noise would be danger- 

ous where we are, I'd let you have 
two cracks at myself this very 
minnit, at the same distance!” 

This was conclusive and consol- 
atory at the time, though, looking 
back now at the statement, I 
can’t help believing that it was 
made out of his kindness of heart, 
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and without sufficient warrant, 
merely to soothe my perturbed 
conscience: suffice it to say, it 
had the desired effect—for, no 
matter what strict moralists may 
assert, there is a vast difference 
between wishing to kill a man 
and actually shedding his blood. I 
was at all events greatly relieved 
and comforted by the assurance. 

Unexpectedly at this juncture 
our thoughts and conversation 
were diverted into another channel. 
Far away below us, in the dim 
distance and darkness from which 
we had emerged, a big cloud of 
semi-luminous smoke became vis- 
ible, which gradually grew into 
bright tongues of flame. Jack 
Turner's shanty was on fire! 
Doubtless the wild inebriate crew 
whom we left behind had first 
plundered and then set a light 
to it, with the dead man inside! 
I remembered how Turner had 
endeavoured to destroy all traces 
of his own dastardly crime by the 
same agency—fire ; and now in all 
probability he himself lay under 
a heap of smouldering ashes, a 
blackened corpse, no friendly hand 
to bury him, no voice to breathe a 
prayer ! 

We sat and watched the blaze 
till it died quite out, and the moon 
was rising behind us; then, after 
a most refreshing pull at a flask 
which Sullivan had hitherto con- 
cealed, we started at a rapid pace 
for what he called “ home.” 

The welcome which we received 
from his brother Con, when we 
arrived, was Irish — warm and 
genuine. The few days’ rest 
which I enjoyed in their rude 
hut, which just then felt as com- 
fortable as the best of hostelries, 
soon pulled me _ together, and 
I naturally began to think of my 
return. Among the diggers, be- 
fore starting, I heard various ac- 
counts of the death of Turner, the 
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prevailing belief being that he 
had been killed by his boon com- 
panions, who, after perpetrating 
the deed, robbed and set fire to the 
place, and then decamped. Sulli- 
van and I allowed things to rest 
at that, and showed no incredulity 
or scepticism. It was clear that 
the community was glad to be rid 
of Brummagem Jack. 

T could not prevail upon Sullivan 
to accept any payment for his 
time, his trouble, or his hospitality ; 
and seeing that I should only 
wound him by pressing money 
upon him, I did not do so. We 
parted with mutual regret, and 
his hearty “God-speed.” I left 
him my name and address, and 
extracted from him a promise that 
if he should ever be in need of 
help or a friend he would look me 
up; and this he assured me he 
would do. 

It is not necessary that I should 
prolong the story by going into 
the details of my return trip: 
suffice it to say that, after many 
vicissitudes, I reached the coast ; 
and, taking the place of a sailor 
who had deserted for the diggings, 
I worked my way home in a sail- 
ing-ship. 

I found my aunt and Lottie well 
and expectant, and my business 
so flourishing in the hands of my 
locum tenens that I arranged to 
take him into partnership. 

It will be surmised that Lottie 
became my wife, but not, per- 
haps, that I became the father of 
twin boys, whom of course I 
named Arthur and George. Other 
children followed, sons and daugh- 
ters in single file, and at present 
they number seven. 

One night, my aunt was rocking 
the cradle containing the latest ar- 
rival, Lottie was busy preparing 
tea, and I was sitting over the 
fire reading the evening paper, 
when we were startled by a mod- 
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est knock at the hall-door. The 
girl who answered it came in with 
the information that a “ man” was 
waiting in the hall, and wished to 
see me. I knew instinctively who 
he was ; and giving directions that 
he was to be shown into the office, 
and the gas turned up, I soon 
followed. 

Sullivan stood before me as I 
entered : I was not a bit surprised, 
but I was delighted, because some- 
how I felt that, now, it would be 
in some way in my power to requite 
him for the past. 

The result of our interview was, 
that he has remained with me from 
that day to this; and if I were to 
part with him now there would be 
lamentation and woe among the 
children. To myself, as a business 
man, he is invaluable in a general 
way —always willing and ever 
faithful— worth his weight in 
gold. Things did not prosper 
with him, he said, after I left; 
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Con died, and he resolved to come 
home and follow his luck, which 
he declared I had carried away 
with me. 

“But, surely,” I said, laughing, 
‘you are far too sensible a man to 
believe in luck ?” 

“Sinsible is it, surr? Bedad, 
I knew a man, born alongside of 
me—Tim Connor, God be good 
to him!—such a misfortunate 
craytur that nothing ever thruv 
with him. Wanst he made a 
‘scarecrow,’ out of what he could 
spare of his clothes, to keep the 
rooks out of his oats. Well, after 
filling themselves till they could 
howld no more, they just fought 
like divils for foot-howld on the 
arrums of it, and mistook it for 
a perch! Sure, you wouldn’t deny 
but Tim had the curse of bad luck 
on him?” 

The anecdote was conclusive 
enough, and I have never argued 
the question with Sullivan since. 
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THESE two volumes contain a 
complete encyclopedia of political 
information on subjects connected 
with the two great principles 
which it discusses, They treat a 
variety of questions with great 
fulness and in a spirit of judicial 
moderation. Unity is given to 
the work by its two guiding aims 
—first, to examine all modern 
forms of democracy with a view 
to illustrate its dangers and to 
show the nature of the safeguards 
which might diminish them; 
second, to show the proper limit 
of legislative interference on nu- 
merous subjects involving the ex- 
ercise of personal freedom. These 
latter, which include Sunday legis- 
lation, gambling, the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, civil marriage, 
and divorce, are all examined in 
great detail and enlivened with 
curious information. It is im- 
possible, however, to lay down any 
general rule on the limits of wise 
legislative interference. Even Mr 
Lecky gets no further than the 
sound doctrine that each case 
must be considered on its own 
merits and special circumstances, 
The interest of those chapters lies 
in the light thrown on the various 
detailed subjects with which they 
deal, or as illustrating the various 
ways in which the right of in- 
dividual liberty must be modified 
in complex society by the correl- 
ative rights of the society to which 
the individual belongs. The main 
interest of the work as it bears on 
immediate and urgent politics lies 
in its treatment of the great 
question of that democracy which 
we have all agreed to enthrone in 
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these islands, viewed in regard to 
the past, the present, and the 
future. 

As regards the past, which is of 
course the least important, because 
the most irremediable, of the three, 
we find nothing in this book which 
approves the haste and rapidity 
with which political power has 
been displaced and transformed in 
these islands. Both parties in the 
State are in our judgment equally 
responsible for it. Parliamentary 
representation before 1832 had be- 
come unequal and anomalous to 
the last degree. The growth of 
new centres of population had been 
stimulated by manufacturing in- 
ventions and increasing industry 
and wealth. Oldcentres of power 
had been depleted and new centres 
created ; in fact, parliamentary rep- 
resentation was arranged on a 
system applicable to a state of 
things existing in a remote past, 
and wholly inapplicable to the 
needs of the time. Royal prerog- 
ative in former times could effect 
all necessary changes, but had 
become obsolete, and an Act of 
Parliament was the only mode of 
dealing with the emergency. Pitt 
in 1783, and Lord John Russell in 
1820-1830, endeavoured to deal 
with it; but the French Revolu- 
tion and its consequences — viz., 
aversion to political change, and 
above all to an extended suffrage, 
whose first experiment had been 
so disastrous—indisposed the na- 
tion to adopt even the most mode- 
rate correctives of the existing 
system. A storm of fury at last 
arose, inspired by the French Rev- 
olution of 1830, and stimulated 
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by all the arts of agitation which 
O’Connell had employed to carry 
Catholic emancipation. It was 
met by defiance from both Welling- 
ton and Peel, and in the result the 
alternative lay between civil war 
and a measure which was far more 
sweeping than its authors had 
originally dreamed of. The Act: of 
1832 was the final outcome of 
political convulsion rather than of 
matured and well-considered states- 
manship. It effected a complete 
displacement of political power, 
the middle classes ousted the aris- 
tocracy, and in the inevitable 
sequence of events were themselves 
ousted by the working classes in 
1867 ; while in 1885 democracy, 
or the government by numbers, 
without regard to intelligence, 
education, or property, was finally 
established, far more speedily and 
with less of gradually acquired 
aptitude for their duties than 
might have resulted if the first 
beginnings of change had been 
more wisely considered. 

Mr Lecky’s genuinely Whig criti- 
cism on the short-lived constitution 
which existed from 1832 to 1867 
is that the world has never seen a 
better. ‘ Very few parliamentary 
Governments,” he says, “have in- 
cluded more talent or represented 
more faithfully the various interests 
and opinions of a great nation, or 
maintained under many trying 
circumstances a higher level of 
political purity and patriotism.” 
“ The constituencies at this time,” 
he adds, “coincided very substan- 
tially with the area of public 
opinion ” ; in other words, the mul- 
titudes who have no opinions were 
excluded from votes. It was the 


thirty-five years of middle - class 
ascendancy, with its devotion to 
Whig leaders, whom it installed in 
power for nearly thirty of those 
years, its implicit confidence in 
men whose station commanded re- 
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spect and whose Liberalism wag 
cautious and prudent. Everything 
would have been for the best in 
their eyes if Whig tenure of office 
could have been renewed when occa- 
sion demanded by successive small 
increases of the electoral body, 
which should enlarge the following 
of one side, and augment the odium 
which attached to the blind re- 
sisters of change. This agreeable 
programme was dissolved in 1867 
by the Conservatives taking the 
whole subject into their own hands 
and establishing a system of repre- 
sentation which at least tried to 
connect the privilege of the fran- 
chise with the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship. 

The measure of 1867 was sooner 
or later inevitable, and apparently 
involved as its sequel the measure 
of 1885, which was carried by the 
assent of both parties in the State. 
Its best defence is that the course 
of events had rendered it too in its 
turn inevitable. Rousseau’s doc- 
trine of the omnipotence of num- 
bers and the superior virtue of 
political equality has triumphed. 
Masses of ignorant or influenced 
voters have been called in to swamp 
all varieties of genuine opinion. We 
have constituencies whose course 
on any given occasion cannot be 
foretold, which are liable to be 
swayed by capricious impulses 
and unreasoning fluctuations of 
sentiment, but whose power is 
absolute as compared with the con- 
stituencies of those countries which 
possess written constitutions. The 
only checks which can prevent or 
mitigate a rash mandate from 
them lie in the cumbrous parlia- 
mentary machinery whose function 
it is to give effect to their decisions. 
That machinery is clogged by the 
intense loquacity of the represent- 
atives who are trained to a facility 
in talk during their several “ cam- 
paigns,” by the intrigues which 
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arise in a numerous body of 670 
men all with their own pur- 
poses in view, by the suspensive 
veto of the House of Lords, 
which can always insist on 
the constituencies reconsidering 
their decision. The problem is 
how to ensure that increased 
ignorance in the elective body 
shall produce increased capacity 
for good government and legisla- 
tion in the representative body. 
A large part of practical politics 
is devoted to the art of collecting 
votes, for which the landlord, the 
priest, the publican, and the local 
agitator are the most effective 
instruments: in Ireland illiterate 
voters, more than one in five of 
whom are professedly unable to 
read the names on the _ ballot- 
papers, are driven to the poll by 
agitators or priests. This degra- 
dation of the Irish suffrage in 
particular was agreed to by both 
parties, who well knew that its 
effect would be to throw still 
greater power into the hands of 
a poor, ignorant, and disaffected 
peasantry, and largely increase the 
party of Mr Parnell and his asso- 
ciates, who, to the knowledge of the 
whole country, were “ marching 
through plunder to the disintegra- 
tion of the empire.” The verdict 
with regard to the past must be 
that Great Britain has advisedly 
and deliberately chosen to vest its 
voting power in the hands of the 
masses, however uninstructed they 
may be, probably under the idea, 
said to have been largely enter- 
tained both by Louis Napoleon 
and Lord Beaconsfield, that by 
adopting a very low suffrage you 
are enabled to penetrate below 
the region where crotchets and ex- 
periments and crude utopias and 
habitual restlessness prevail, and 
to reach the strong settled habits, 
the enduring tendencies, the deep 
conservative instincts of the na- 
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tion. Let us hope that those 
eminent men were right. At pre- 
sent the experience of ten years 
of its working leads, on the one 
hand, to the belief that the tone 
of public life has been lowered, 
that the character of the House of 
Commons has undergone a change 
for the worse, and that public men 
are becoming more shameless in 
their tergiversations and in their 
regard both to personal and public 
character. On the other hand, 
the actual decision of the new 
constituencies on the subjects 
hitherto presented to them has 
shown that those Radical politi- 
cians who have aspired especially 
to lead them have misinterpreted 
their character, and will probably 
have to transform their own 
methods and their own aims if 
they are ever to become the 
effective depositaries of political 
power. 

The model of wise democracy 
which the devotees of extended 
suffrage propounded was one in 
which the voters were all wise 
and the leaders virtuous. Ques- 
tions were to be thrashed out on 
the public platform, and when the 
public mind was sufficiently edu- 
cated a Ministry was to come into 
existence to carry out the decrees 
of an enlightened public opinion. 
An honest Radical policy, worked 
out in the light of day by a pro- 
cess which involved the education 
of the voters, would at least have 
ensured an extended area of delib- 
erative power, and the conclusions 
so reached might have been as 
wise as the nature of things per- 
mitted. But Mr Gladstone’s an- 
tecedents did not mark him out 
as the kind of leader required to 
usher in a democracy in that 
spirit. His view of the duties 
of leadership involved a widely 
different procedure from frank, 
open disclosure and interchange 
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of opinion. In his sudden dis- 
solution of 1874, with its unex- 
pected offer to the class of voters 
whom he knew to be most dis- 
affected to him to abolish their 
income-tax, he had shown that 
he was by no means averse to 
stratagem and surprise, and that 
class bribery, “cheap, easy, and 
not illegal,” was in his opinion a 
permissible weapon in party war- 
fare. In his Irish policy he had 
proved himself the unrivalled 
coercionist of Ireland, and had 
locked up hundreds of men, in- 
cluding Parnell himself, without 
trial. But notwithstanding his 
violent denunciations of those men 
and their leaders in public, he 
afterwards parted with his Irish 
Secretary and remodelled his policy 
on the lines of the Kilmainham 
treaty, the germ of the subsequent 
alliance between Radicals and 
Home Rulers. It was not there- 
fore to be expected that democ- 
racy, ushered in by this particular 
leader, would be initiated into the 
frank and above-board develop- 
ments of its policy, which its 
more philosophic devotees had de- 
sired. But when the new election 
of 1885 actually took place, with 
its 85 Parnellites sent up to Par- 
liament as the first-fruits of a 
lowered suffrage, the course adopt- 
ed by Mr Gladstone confounded 
all speculation. Nothing simile 
aut secundum had ever before 
taken place in parliamentary his- 
tory, and probably never will. 
The leader actually appealed to 
the constituencies to give him a 
majority independent of these 85 
votes, so as to save him and his 
party from temptation; and not 
getting it, he at once, without 
any hesitation, without consulta- 
tion with his colleagues, coalesced 
with the very men whom he had 
denounced, and some of whom 
he had imprisoned for “ marching 
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through plunder to the disintegra. 
tion of the empire.” The coalition 
of Fox and Lord North repelled 
our forefathers ; but at least it was 
a coalition between statesmen who 
had taken violently antagonistic 
sides in a controversy which was 
a thing of the past, buried and 
out of sight, and which did not 
incapacitate them from patriotic 
agreement upon the questions of 
the future. The coalition between 
Mr Gladstone and Parnell in- 
volved the surrender of every 
conviction which down to that 
point the former had cherished 
on questions of future policy in- 
volving British safety, honour, 
and prosperity. It involved also 
the connivance at methods which 
the latter and his colleagues had 
uniformly employed to further 
their schemes, and which a later 
Commission tersely described as 
persisting in indirect incitements 
to crime and outrage, with know- 
ledge of their effects. Under such 
leadership the new democracy was 
taught, or attempted to be taught, 
that so long as a scheme could be 
rushed through Parliament to the 
personal triumph of its author, it 
was immaterial what ultimate ruin 
it involved to the best interests 
of the country; that crime itself 
was a useful adjunct of political 
agitation; and that so far as its 
purpose was political it stood in 
a class by itself, and was not to 
be dealt with by the criminal law. 
It is impossible to conceive of 
democracy being ushered into ex- 
istence under worse auspices. 
When we remember the dis- 
closures of the Parnell Commis- 
sion, the boycotting, the plan of 
campaign, the open advocacy of 
public plunder, the connection 
with American dynamiters, the 
concealment of its accounts, the 
cruelty and oppression which were 
traceable to the Irish Land League, 
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it is appalling to think of what 
might have been the consequences 
of placing the newly enthroned 
democracy under the dominion of 
the Parnellites, and that we only 
escaped those consequences be- 
cause the new democracy turned 
out to have more honesty, com- 
mon-sense, and sound judgment 
than those who undertook its edu- 
cation. When we recollect that 
this ill-omened union between the 
Irish Land Leaguers and the 
Gladstonian Radicals was not 
merely surrounded by all the 
glamour which attached to Mr 
Gladstone’s name, but was also 
blessed by Catholic priests in Ire- 
land, Nonconformist divines in 
England, and Presbyterian min- 
isters in Scotland, its utter failure 
is very remarkable, Its author 
did not succeed in wrecking his 
country — he only wrecked his 
party and his reputation. 

Mr Lecky remarks that, assum- 
ing the truth of Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum that ‘‘the end which the 
statesman should keep in view as 
higher than all other ends is the 
formation of character,” democracy 
has proved a specially weak instru- 
ment for securing it. With wise 
forethought the founders of the 
American constitution withdrew 
from the jurisdiction of a chance 
and hastily snatched majority 
(which probably is all that we 
have to fear) several vital and 
fundamental principles. Their Le- 
gislature cannot legislate in viola- 
tion of existing contracts; if it 
did, the Supreme Court has au- 
thority to disallow the legislation. 
It cannot infringe any fundamen- 
tal liberty of the people or carry 
any constitutional change except 
under conditions which provide for 
the assent of the State legislatures 
and a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses of Congress. In short, all- 
the rights which men value the 
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most are placed beyond the reach 
of a tyrannical majority ; private 
property cannot be taken without 
compensation ; even graduated tax- 
ation is provided against. In Eng- 
land a bare parliamentary majority 
is capable, with the assent of the 
Crown, of carrying out any consti- 
tutional change however revolu- 
tionary, of embarking on any 
scheme of spoliation, and even, as 
in the time of the Tudors, of pass- 
ing Acts of attainder and confis- 
cation. The only security against 
the adoption of such measures, 
apart from the cumbrous machin- 
ery of parliamentary action which 
provides opportunity for reconsid- 
eration, lies in the character of 
public men and in the ideas of 
political morality which prevail in 
the constituencies. From this point 
of view the increasing number of 
private scandals amongst members 
of Parliament which has followed 
the advent of democracy, of acts 
of financial dishonesty, of shame- 
less apostasies, of class bribes, of in- 
sincere pledges, and of agreements 
to support one another’s schemes 
irrespective of the public advan- 
tage, is a serious sign of the times. 
And amongst the constituencies 
the deliberate indifference with 
which a long course of habitual 
cruelty and persecution in Ireland 
was regarded even by the religious 
leaders was brought into grotesque 
prominence by an outcry of phari- 
saic horror when it was discovered 
that the Irish leader was at last 
convicted of having broken, in his 
private capacity, the seventh com- 
mandment, The whole Liberal 
party rose in the House of Com- 
mons by way of a demonstration 
of party triumph when one out of 
innumerable charges against him 
before the Parnell Commission 
broke down; and the same party, 
in deference to the Nonconformist 
conscience, drove him from public 
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life with remorseless determination 
when a private scandal in the 
Divorce Court, of no exceptional 
turpitude, and involving no pol- 
itical consequences, gave a con- 
venient opportunity. 

If the alliance of 1886 was 
of the worst possible import in 
ushering in the new democracy, 
that year also presented a spectacle 
of a totally different kind, and one 
which is of the best promise for 
the future. A large body of public 
men, several of them of the highest 
political eminence, at once dis- 
sociated themselves from the rash 
act of their leader. They broke 
the ties of party allegiance, and 
sacrificed without hesitation their 
political ambition and their party 
pre-eminence, rather than take part 
in an unprecedented scene, one 
which will stand in parliamentary 
history as the most flagrant in its 
character and the most dangerous 
in its possible or even its obvious 
consequences that was ever enacted. 
With regard to those who remained, 
it has been consoling to see that 
even men of the first eminence 
may sacrifice character and con- 
sistency without obtaining the re- 
wards which they anticipated. It 
was another feature of that year, 
that first the House of Commons 
and afterwards the constituencies 
decisively rejected the scheme 
which had been propounded and 
the disastrous coalition by which 
it had been supported. Six years 
of Conservative administration fol- 
lowed. 

Thanks to the energy of the 
‘Times,’ which strained its re- 
sources for that purpose in a way 
which has never yet been suitably 
acknowledged by the public, the 
whole tale of Irish oppression at 
the hands of Irish agitators was 
unfolded in open court by its 
victims, and the conduct of its 
perpetrators received judicial con- 
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demnation. Home Rulers, on the 
other hand, were reduced to the 
necessity of a Newcastle pro- 
gramme, a scheme ingeniously 
devised to conciliate support to 
Irish policy by promises attractive 
on other grounds to English and 
Scotch voters. Every one of them 
was conditioned on Irish legisla- 
tion having the precedence, and 
on that condition every one of 
those promises was impossible of 
fulfilment. The year 1892 wit- 
nessed, as a result of this pro- 
gramme, and of that swing of the 
pendulum which successive elec- 
tions since 1867 have manifested, 
the reinstallation of Mr Gladstone 
in office. And a most fortunate 
circumstance it proved to be, 
The decision of 1886 had been 
far and wide represented as a 
hasty one, and it was desirable 
that the eminent author of the 
new Irish policy, who derived 
such pre-eminent authority from 
his transcendent abilities and long 
experience, should have a full 
opportunity of unfolding his re- 
considered scheme, and of showing 
to the world how far it could be 
recognised as practicable. The 
Government had a sufficient ma- 
jority to ensure its passing the 
Commons whatever its terms, so 
long as the Irish party supported 
them. To gain that support they 
stuck at nothing. They even con- 
sented that while Great Britain 
should abandon all effective con- 
trol over Irish affairs, the Irish 
should send a contingent of 80 
members to ‘Westminster to hold 
there the balance between parties, 
and practically preside over legis- 
lation by which they themselves 
would not be affected. It was a 
provision to place, so far as legis- 
lation could do it, Great Britain 
under the yoke of the Irish. 
Every reasonable man knew that 
such a provision could never pass 
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into law. But the remarkable 
thing is that the Gladstonian 
party voted for it to a man. 
There sat the aged leader, well 
over fourscore, with his hand to 
his ear listening to the whole 
public debate. There is my bill, 
he seemed to mutter, say a good 
word for it if you can; but at any 
rate there is my bill, and vote for 
it you must: at the close of my 
career I will have it at least pass 
the Commons, and I am indifferent 
in what shape. It is the most 
striking instance that has yet 
occurred of members voting in 
obedience to the party Whip, and 
without the slightest reference to 
their own convictions. Probably 
the feeling was strong that the 
House of Lords would throw it 
out, and that the tenacity with 
which Mr Gladstone adhered to 
his scheme, determined that, 
closured in departments and re- 
modelled by the Irish, it should 
at least pass the House of Com- 
mons, should be humoured as the 
closing act of a great career. 
Such is the levity with which a 
democratic House may deal with 
the vital interests of the nation. 
The general assent to the sweep- 
ing majority of the Lords which 
shortly afterwards threw out the 
bill, resisting every invitation of 
Ministers themselves to remodel 
it from end to end, the utter aban- 
donment of the project both in 
public and private which has fol- 
lowed, both show as plainly as 
possible the total insincerity of 
support with which the measure 
was passed through the House of 
Commons. Mr Gladstone, it was 
understood, would have gone to 
the country upon his bill, but 
his colleagues apparently had had 
enough of it, and under cover of a 
demonstration against the House 
of Lords were disposed to shelve 
the question of Home Rule, and 
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resort to those remarkable pro- 
ceedings which were tersely de- 
scribed as ploughing the sea-shore 
in order to fill up the cup. 

Those, however, are incidents of 
temporary and fleeting import- 
ance. But it is impossible to over- 
estimate the advantages which we 
owe to the election of 1892, that 
the whole scheme of Home Rule 
has been unfolded on the match- 
less authority of its author, that 
it cannot be now presented to con- 
stituencies as the embodiment of 
experienced wisdom which Mr 
Gladstone was prevented by old 
age and party perversity from 
laying before a public which had 
followed him in blind confidence 
for a whole generation, and had 
watched his career with enthusiasm 
and admiration for sixty years. 
The bubble was blown to its full 
dimensions and burst in the life- 
time of its author, and it will 
puzzle the capacities of lesser men 
to recall it to existence after its 
conspicuous and portentous fail- 
ure. The storm of disaster which 
eventually overtook the whole 
Gladstonian party at the polls 
ratified the decisive rejection of 
the Gladstonian policy, and shows 
that whatever may be the perils 
of democracy in general, the British 
variety of that unintelligible insti- 
tution at least is sound. In the 
first ten years of its power it has 
carefully examined the claims and 
the projects of its self-constituted 
leaders, and has rejected them and 
their author in a manner which 
must suggest the necessity of a 
higher appreciation of its char- 
acter and a wiser selection of 
expedients wherewith to obtain 
its confidence. 

On a broad review of these first 
ten years the total result is en- 
couraging, while the details create 
misgiving. It may be that, as Mr 
Lecky observes, pure democracy is 
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one of the least representative of 
governments, and that a growing 
distrust of representative bodies 
has become a feature of the time. 
Under it the best life and energy 
of a nation flow habitually apart 
from politics, and neither its poli- 
ticians nor its political life afford 
worthy illustrations of its genuine 
character. As public men and 
public life in England deteriorate, 
as the higher classes in rank and 
intelligence, if not in wealth, retire 
from public life and are succeeded 
by the purely professional politi- 
cians, the present unlimited power 
of Parliament, as compared with 
the very limited authority of those 
Congresses which are restricted by 
written constitutions, will become 
more and more of asnare. Various 
clauses of the Home Rule Bill 
went to the very root of the British 
constitution, were in competent 
opinion fraught with the greatest 
peril to the empire, condemned by 
a vast preponderance of opinion, 
but were forced through the repre- 
sentative, or at least the elected, 
House. What is called the one- 
man power, that power which is 
the prize of success in public life, 
was one of the causes. Success of 
that kind is most readily attained 
by associating your name with 
some exercise of parliamentary 
omnipotence. Mr Gladstone has 
had an unusually long list of such 
achievements. He has disestab- 
lished Churches, plundered land- 
lords, remodelled fiscal arrange- 
ments, and tried his hand at the 
pacification of Ireland. Other men, 
destitute of real constructive abil- 
ity, are at least capable of lowering 
a suffrage or attacking an institu- 
tion. There is no easier mode of 
building up a conspicuous and 
noisy reputation. It is the estab- 


lished process by which one lead- 
ing statesman bids against another. 
When Mr Disraeli carried house- 
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hold suffrage in 1867, Mr Gladstone 
immediately outbid him on the eve 
of the election by proposing to dis- 
establish the Irish Church. When 
Sir W. Harcourt placed himself, 
according to Lord Rosebery, in 
the forefront of financiers by his 
graduated death duties, the latter 
at once endeavoured to secure his 
ascendancy by leading a crusade 
against the House of Lords, mas- 
querading in the mantle which Mr 
Gladstone had thrown from him in 
his last speech in the House of 
Commons. The attack was de- 
livered with a good deal of vigour, 
but it failed so utterly with the 
country that his chief lieutenant 
was emboldened to refuse it a dis- 
cussion in the Commons, and 
quietly shelved it. It is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of the one- 
man power that the rank and file 
are more and more reduced to a 
dead level, disregarded and clos- 
ured, and left to indulge amongst 
themselves in scenes of coarse 
insult, of deliberate obstruction, 
and of violence, which on one re- 
markable occasion culminated in 
actual blows, 

The division of parties into 
groups is another result of the 
degradation of the suffrage re- 
acting on the House. Different 
sections which by combining may 
overthrow a Government, command 
their price in the political market, 
but interfere with the working, 
as hitherto, of two strong party 
organisations, For the time that 
evil, with its log-rolling practices, 
has been suspended or thrown into 
the shade by the unprecedented 
majority which the country has 
recently sent up to achieve the 
destruction of recent Radical 
policy. 

This decadence of Parliament, 
which seems to be the necessary 
result of a more ignorant electorate, 
need not imply a decadence of 
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national character. Mr Lecky ex- 
amines this question with the result 
that he considers that English char- 
acter is steadily improving. Crime 
has diminished in proportion to pop- 
ulation, and its sources have to 
some extent been removed. The 
poor have improved in decorum, 
civilisation, and humanity. The 
spirit of providence has grown, 
as the savings - banks testify. 
Artisans have become an intel- 
ligent and orderly element in Eng- 
lish life. The spirit of humanity 
has largely increased, particularly 
that form of it which seeks out 
suffering, as long as it is not 
political, in order to relieve it. 
Philanthropy and all its works 
are widespread, and many people 
have no other occupation. The 
English people have not deterior- 
ated, at all events, in military 
daring and endurance, or in love 
of field sports or in governing 
qualities, which latter have not 
merely the wide field of the Indian 
empire, but have recently been 
displayed with conspicuous suc- 
cess in Egypt, in the rescue of 
that country from a veritable 
Slough of Despond and placing 
it before Europe as one of the 
best administered countries in 
the world. The munificent and 
public-spirited management of our 
great towns in such way as to 
avoid the corruption which is 
the disgrace of American muni- 
cipalities, and to avoid also the 
subordination to the metropolis, 
which is the feature of French 
life, show that the qualities which 
successful self-government require 
still exist in abundance. 

The future of democracy is a 
problem which only time can 
solve. All that we can do is to 
endeavour to estimate the dangers 
which even its most resolute ad- 
mirers admit to exist, and to con- 
sider in what way they may be 
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alleviated. It does not ensure 
better parliamentary government 
or greater liberty of action. It 
seems to have an incurable tend- 
ency to weaken both the one and 
the other. It has an unmistak- 
able disposition to authoritative 
regulation even down to minute 
details. The great majority of the 
democracies of the world are hostile 
to free trade, all of them seem to 
be hostile to free contract. Trade- 
union regulations are brought into 
play to restrict the amount of work 
which a man may doand its produce, 
and to bring the principle of legal 
compulsion to bear upon every 
branch of industry. The functions 
of the State are everywhere sought 
to be increased with corresponding 
expenditure, till taxes and rates 
have increased, are increasing, and, 
in the opinion at all events of those 
who pay them, ought to be dimin- 
ished. Mr Lecky points out in 
detail how we are advancing toa 
state in which one class will im- 
pose the taxes and another will be 
mainly compelled to pay them, a 
state of things which is fatal both 
to property and to honesty. The 
whole drift of democratic govern- 
ment, he adds, is to diminish or 
destroy the control which property 
in England once had over taxation. 
All must admit that if so, it is a 
most entire abrogation of those 
constitutional rights for which our 
forefathers struggled. 

It is only, however, at the centre 
of power that we can look at the 
present moment, and at the securi- 
ties which might there be provided 
against that which is the great- 
est danger which confronts us, the 
danger which swallows up all 
smaller ones, of a chance majority 
suddenly involving us in disaster. 
One security would be the diminu- 
tion of Irish representation and 
the better distribution of seats in 
Ireland. Parliament has long 
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shown itself incompetent to refuse 
any serious claim for votes, for 
neither party in the State will 
incur the odium of refusal, or give 
to its rival an extension of pro- 
bable support. The dangers in 
that direction have been mostly in 
the past ; what remains is to com- 
plete the task of distribution of 
seats and the limitation of the 
number of representatives, Ire- 
land has twenty-three seats in 
excess of its due proportion, re- 
garded from the point of view of 
numbers alone,—more than that 
excess if numbers and taxation 
are combined. The schedule to 
the last Home Rule Bill admitted 
eighty to be sufficient. The ex- 
cess, too, is mainly in the disloyal 
part of Ireland. At any given 
moment a general election may 
occur which will place the Gov- 
ernment of the day under the 
dominion of the Irish vote, and it 
ought to be provided that that 
vote should not be vastly in 
excess of its legitimate strength. 
Measures which both England and 
Scotland disapprove and resist can 
readily be carried by the Irish 
vote, often on subjects which do 
not affect the Irish in the slightest 
degree. The graduated death 
duties of Sir William Harcourt, 
for instance, might have been 
demonstrated over and over again 
in the last Parliament to be con- 
trary to sound principles of finance, 
but it is idle to suggest that votes 
would have been gained. An- 
other suggestion for security is 
proportionate representation, but 
from that discussion the public 
mind has somehow or other always 
revolted. Plural voting is an- 
other expedient, but it is difficult to 
believe that it would have any very 
great effect, if it were merely as at 
present that men with property in 
different localities may vote in all 
of them. The fancy franchises of 
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Mr Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1859 
might be revived with advantage, 
for they were all favourable to in- 
telligence, education, property, and 
frugality. And it might at least 
be provided that those voters who 
could neither read nor write suff- 
ciently to conduct their own busi- 
ness at the polling-booth should be 
relieved, if not of the franchise, at 
least of all assistance in exercising 
it as an interference with that 
secrecy which the ballot was de- 
signed to secure. The tendency of 
political thought at the present 
day is not in favour of these ex- 
pedients; but a rude awakening 
may possibly result when the con- 
sequences unfold themselves of 
dissociating power from property, 
and of giving to the many an un- 
limited power of confiscating by 
taxation and rating the possessions 
of a comparatively few. 

Mr Lecky seems to rely on two 
expedients in particular for placing 
adequate restraints on the capri- 
cious exercise of democratic power. 
No one in these days would talk 
of impeding its real will on any 
subject when once clearly ascer- 
tained. Those two expedients are 
the referendum and the reform of 
the House of Lords. 

It is useless to speculate on 
the probable aims of democracy, 
whether it is favourable to re- 
ligious liberty, to the maintenance 
of empire, to the preservation of 
property, to the spread of educa- 
tion, to free contract and free 
labour, or not. Time will show. 
In our own belief there is no 
reason to lose confidence in the 
genius and destiny of the British 
people on account of an extended 
suffrage, if only precautions are 
taken to ensure that the judgment 
finally acted upon shall be matured 
and not the offspring of temporary 
excitement or caprice. There are 
in existence already several guar- 
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antees that such shall be the case ; 
first and foremost the authority of 
the House of Lords, which, even 
if it preserves the hereditary prin- 
ciple as the exclusive, or almost 
the exclusive, basis on which it 
rests, will nevertheless retain both 
the power and the will to prevent 
disastrous hurry in legislation. 
Still the aim of all Conservative 
politicians should be to try and 
establish some such lasting secu- 
rities against irretrievable injury 
to the dearest interests of mankind 
which the far-seeing founders of 
American democracy so wisely 
provided. An Act of Parliament, 
for instance, which provided that, 
on the subjects which those 
founders withdrew from the juris- 
diction of caprice, two-thirds ma- 
jorities in both Houses should be 
required, is oue which could, when 
once passed, only be repealed with 
the consent of the House of Lords, 
and might answer all practical pur- 
poses. It would, like a perpetual 
Coercion Act, be repealable, and 
it would not be quite the equiva- 
lent of the complicated impedi- 
ments which American democracy 
interposes between any sudden and 
ill-considered resolution and its 
execution, but it might be suffi- 
ciently effective in the absence of 
other and better expedients. 

The Swiss referendum, for in- 
stance, establishes the electorate 
as a final court of appeal on any 
question of constitutional revision, 
so that a direct popular vote 
directed to a single issue is neces- 
sary before the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the country can be 
tampered with. The inconveni- 
ence of this plan lies in the prob- 
able extension of its scope, the 
probable multiplication of the sub- 
jects to which it will be made to 
apply. In Switzerland it was in 
1874 extended to all Federal laws 
and decrees not of an urgent nature 





if 30,000 qualified voters or eight 
cantons demanded it. In practice 
it has been found that the popu- 
lar vote, when it extends over 
the entire Confederation, more 
frequently negatives than ratifies 
the measures submitted to it,— 
another instance of the conserva- 
tive temper of democracies unless 
when temporary excitement over- 
balances its judgment. The ten- 
dencies exhibited in the collected 
examples of the Swiss referendum 
results are a dislike to large ex- 
penditure, a dislike to centralisa- 
tion, a dislike to violent innova- 
tion. Graduated taxation is one 
of the innovations which has been 
rejected by the popular vote. 

In America the referendum has 
also been extended in its applica- 
tion, the tendency in State politics 
being in favour of substituting 
direct popular legislation for legis- 
lation through the medium of 
representative bodies. But the 
reason is that State legislatures 
are corrupt, and public safety re- 
quires that their power of impos- 
ing taxes and of incurring debts 
and expenditure should be strictly 
limited. Wire-pulling, jobbery, and 
corruption, which seem to be the 
inevitable characteristics of small 
local legislatures, are found in 
practice to be best provided against 
by intrusting legislation to con- 
ventions specially elected for a 
particular purpose, empowered to 
pass particular laws, subject to 
ratification by a popular vote. 
We have not reached that point 
yet in Great Britain. Local bodies, 
like the London School Board, 
may be extravagant, but it is the 
extravagance of faddists devoted 
to a particular subject to the ex- 
clusion of all else; there is no evi- 
dence that it is the waste of cor- 
ruption. The only object in view 
in resorting to a referendum in 
Great Britain would be to render 
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it impossible to carry constitutional 
and other fundamental changes 
without the direct and deliberate 
assent of the people. There is no 
necessity for making legislation in 
general by the representative bodies 
subject to ratification. And it is 
not impossible, one would think, 
to provide the required restraint 
without resorting to a device which, 
if once introduced, might be in- 
definitely extended, to the no small 
inconvenience of public business. 
Mr Lecky writes decidedly in 
its favour. He thinks it would 
increase the power of the House 
of Lords for the purpose of re- 
straining the despotism of the 
Commons. It would enable the 
electorate to give its deliberate 
opinion not on men, but on mea- 
sures ; not on a crowd of measures 
all submitted at one time, but on 
one capital measure selected from 
all the rest. He considers that it 
would lower the authority of the 
House of Commons, which he 
evidently regards as at present 
too much uncontrolled and un- 
balanced, The principle of a re- 
ferendum is that of enabling a 
democracy to find its own remedy, 
to provide its own restraints, The 
experience, he adds, of both 
America and Switzerland shows 
that “when the referendum takes 
root in a country it takes political 
questions to an immense degree 
out of the hands of wire-pullers, 
and makes it possible to decide 
them mainly, though not perhaps 
wholly, on their merits, without 
producing a change of Government 
or of party predominance.” In our 
view the introduction of this ex- 
pedient would constitute a most 
radical change in the Government 
of the country, and the working 
of the parliamentary machinery 
under a democracy does not at 
present stand sufficiently con- 
demned to require it. The House 
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of Commons is losing its moral 
authority and its hold over the 
masses as it is. The authority of 
the House of Lords will probably 
rise as the other declines, and its 
power for the purpose of checking 
caprice has been immeasurably 
strengthened by the universal 
ratification of the vote which de- 
stroyed the Home Rule Bill. In 
the last resort, if the circumstances 
did not warrant the complete re- 
jection of a measure which it 
deemed to be disastrous, it could 
make its assent provisional—that 
is, subject to a referendum which 
would be a condition precedent to 
its assent taking effect. 

Looking back on English poli- 
tics, it would be difficult to point 
to an instance where a referendum 
would have been in recent times 
wisely resorted to, except perhaps 
on the two great questions of Irish 
land legislation and Sir W. Har- 
court’s graduated death duties. 
On both of those subjects, in- 
volving as they did the principle 
of confiscation, the existence of an 
appeal to a popular vote might 
have encouraged the House of 
Lords to withhold its assent. But 
both schemes were too complicated 
to have been a fit subject of re- 
ference. Its introduction would 
probably increase the suspensive 
power of the House of Lords, and 
force to the front the very difficult 
question of a reform of that 
House. 

Whether or not the referendum 
is introduced into English politics, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
as the House of Lords in either case 
will have in the future to hold the 
scales between the electorate and 
its representatives, the functions 
and constitution of that House 
will come more and more under 
public notice and discussion. Lord 
Rosebery has taken up a position 
of some violence on this subject, 
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but he has never expressed any 
clear definite views about it, or 
formulated the scheme which he 
wished to have adopted. No 
reasonable politicians are in favour 
of government by a single Cham- 
ber. Mr Lecky has stated the 
case against single Chambers with 
conclusive force, that of all possible 
forms of government thatof a single 
omnipotent democratic Ohamber 
is the very worst. In this opinion 
most men would agree. It is as 
susceptible as an individual despot 
to all the temptations of uncon- 
trolled power, and its collective 
sense of responsibility is no greater 
than the very attenuated share 
which falls to the lot of each in- 
dividual member. It may assume 
at any moment the character of a 
mob, and resort to blows. Its 
members are often tied by pledges, 
influenced by personal interest, 
absorbed in the triumph of a party, 
acting under the eye of constituents 
whom they know to be ignorant, 
and believe, perhaps erroneously, 
to be devoted to their own narrow 
and immediate interests. When 
such a Chamber breaks up into 
groups, the difficulty of obtaining 
a decision on the merits of any 
one question is enormously in- 
creased by the system of log- 
rolling, of each group agreeing to 
support the objects of the others 
in return for support to its own. 
Of all the many parliamentary 
constitutions now existing in the 
world, Mr Lecky points out that 
Greece, Mexico, and Servia are the 
only ones in which independent 
and sovereign nations have adopted 
the system of a single Chamber. 
Norway is another instance of at 
least virtual government by a 
single Chamber. But it is not ab- 
solutely independent, being united 
with Sweden, and the extreme con- 
centration of power so resulting is 
one of the causes of dangerous 
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tension between the two countries. 
England was never governed by a 
single Chamber, except for a short 
time under the Commonwealth. 
The abolition of the House of 
Lords by a vote of the Commons 
was very soon followed by the ex- 
pulsion of the Commons, and for 
some generations it was a maxim 
in English politics that the two 
Houses must stand or fall together 
—a maxim which in all probability 
is sound. Oromwell felt himself 
obliged to have two Chambers 
under his Protectorate. America 
started in 1781 with a single 
Chamber. It was invested, Mr 
Lecky says, “with very small 
powers, and was almost as com- 
pletely overshadowed by the State 
rights of its constituents as the 
Cromwellian House of Commons 
had been by the military power of 
the Commonwealth.” Though a 
single Chamber, it certainly was 
not an omnipotent Chamber. In 
1787 the very first article of the 
American Constitution divided the 
Congress into a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. In all 
the separate States, and in all the 
British colonies, the system of two 
Chambers prevails. In the French 
Constitution of 1791 all power 
was placed in the hands of a single 
Chamber. The result was tyranny 
and the Reign of Terror. In 1848 
the experiment was repeated with 
a similar result. Again France 
was conducted through anarchy 
to despotism. 

In Great Britain we have a 
Second Chamber, the recent de- 
cline of whose authority is more 
apparent than real, which has 
throughout its enormously ex- 
tended career shown that “ flexi- 
bility of adaptation” to varying 
circumstances which is a sign of 
vitality. It may claim at least 
1000 years of existence, as against 
the 630 of the Lower House. The 
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Wars of the Roses reduced its 
number, as regards the temporal 
members, to 29; even in Henry 
VIIL.’s reign the number never 
exceeded 51. The Reformation 
removed many of the spiritual 
members and made the temporal 
members a clear majority, increas- 
ing their influence by a vast dis- 
tribution of monastic property. 
The Revolution was due to a great 
extent to that House, and was 
largely regulated and maintained 
by it. Through the system of small 
boroughs it exercised great influ- 
ence over the other House; and 
the most critical moment of its 
fortunes was when the Ministry of 
1719 endeavoured to limit its 
number and deprive the sovereign 
of the power of fresh creation. 
George III. largely added to its 
numbers, and for the first time 
gave it a predominantly Tory 
character. Still it did not come 
into violent antagonism with the 
people as the Commons did in the 
Wilkes case and in the case of the 
Coalition Ministry. In the latter 
instance the nation ratified the 
Lords’ rejection of Fox’s India 
Bill as decisively as in 1895 it 
ratified its rejection of Mr Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill. Its anti- 
Catholic and anti-reforming policy 
was in unison with that of the 
people during all the earlier years 
of the century, and the main in- 
stance in which it placed itself in 
strong opposition to the people was 
during that wave of wild enthusi- 
asm when the existing constitu- 
encies of the country voluntarily, 
and even violently, abdicated their 
power in favour of a new and un- 
tried electorate. That, however, 
is more than two generations ago, 
and although it made the mistake 
of exasperating and intensifying 
the situation, yet so far as it de- 
layed the settlement, and insisted 
on its full and mature considera- 
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tion, it acted rightly and in the 
strict fulfilment of its constitu. 
tional duty. 

Since 1832 the position of the 
House has been, as Mr Lecky 
points out, fundamentally changed, 
It no longer claims a co-ordinate 
power with the House of Com- 
mons; it has been excluded from 
all financial legislation and con. 
trol; its initiative in any legisla- 
tion is viewed with jealousy ; it 
can no longer eject a Ministry, 
Its real power is representative— 
not the representation which de- 
pends on votes, but that which 
depends upon conformity with the 
educated opinion of the country, 
the ultimate guide of democratic 
votes if national prosperity is to 
endure. Its actual power is re- 
visory and prohibitive over all sub- 
jects of legislation not financial 
which do not powerfully affect 
public opinion, revisory and suspen- 
sive over those whichdo. The main 
source of its power is the authority 
possessed by its foremost members, 
the capacity and experience in 
public business in different locali- 
ties possessed by most of them. 
The hereditary principle is often 
the subject of frothy denunciation, 
but half of the existing peerage 
has been created since 1832, and 
the hereditary principle acts as a 
check on unwise creations, and 
probably gives to the Upper House 
fewer unworthy members than an 
ignorant electorate gives to the 
Lower. The constitution of the 
House provides an assembly whose 
members are too deeply interested, 
through their wealth, social posi- 
tion, and hereditary associations, 
in the prosperity of the country, 
to risk its stability by unwise 
resistance to the ascertained will 
of the nation, and who are for the 
like reasons above the temptation 
of acquiring notoriety by rashness. 
Mr Gladstone described them at 
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one time as up in a balloon, so far 
as the passions and interests of 
ordinary men were concerned: 
their seclusion from those tem- 
porary passions, and the complete 
identification of their position 
with the permanent and lasting 
interests of the country, guarantee 
a prudent and independent exer- 
cise of the duties of a Second 
Chamber. They also guarantee 
the introduction of a judicial ele- 
ment into politics. Debates in 
the House of Lords on great oc- 
casions are not composed of the 
speeches of men addressing con- 
stituents, and bidding against one 
another in a vote-catching tourna- 
ment. Those speeches are almost 
always of a higher order of merit 
than those in the Lower House, in 
point of view of the information 
brought to bear upon the subject, 
and of the sincerity of comprehen- 
sive argument which is applied to 
it. The speakers are evidently 
addressing themselves to an in- 
structed public opinion, and most 
of them, with their ancestors be- 
hind them, are justifying their 
proceedings to the posterity before 
them as well as to the more en- 
lightened opinion of their own 
generation. If democracy more 
and more connects the Lower 
House with a miscellaneous variety 
of electors, it is a great source of 
strength to Parliament that in its 
Upper House it should also be con- 
nected with the chief elements of 
independent influence, power, and 
popularity which exist throughout 
the nation. 

Besides its suspensive power, it 
has great influence in shaping the 
particular form of compromise in 
each case which our legislation so 
often assumes, and to which it 
largely owes whatever permanence 
it enjoys. Very frequently the 
House of Lords represents the 
minority which has been over- 


powered in the other House. It 
not merely mitigates the tyranny 
in which a majority is too often 
tempted to indulge, but the know- 
ledge that it will do so has a 
restraining influence on that ma- 
jority which’is of great value. 
Thus the political value of the 
House of Lords as at present ex- 
isting is that it consists of members 
who have the will and the power 
and the patriotism, guaranteed by 
their position in the past, the 
present, and the future, to exercise 
on momentous occasions the auth- 
ority which is required, to refrain 
from pushing that authority be- 
yond reasonable limits, and at the 
same time to be content on all 
ordinary occasions with an admit- 
tedly secondary position in the 
work of government and legis- 
lation. It is only in an exception- 
al state of society that the ma- 
terials exist for establishing a 
Second Chamber which so com- 
pletely answers the purpose for 
which it is created. Its authority 
largely results from its personnel, 
and it is only persons who are 
exceptionally placed who would be 
contented with the habitual exer- 
cise of secondary authority, while 
at the same time they are equal to 
the exercise of the highest, and 
know that they command public 
confidence in doing so. It is com- 
posed of men who hold or have 
held the highest offices of State, 
of a large number who have for 
years been members of the House 
of Commons and accustomed from 
platforms to gain experience of 
their fellow-citizens, of men who 
have had a wide experience of life, 
and as landlords, magistrates, and 
political leaders of their districts 
have gained aptitude for business. 
It seems, according to Mr Lecky, . 
that Archbishop Magee’s criticism 
on the House was that nothing 
struck him more than the large 
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amount of curious special know- 
ledge possessed by its members. 
If the most out-of-the-way subject 
was started, there was always, he 
observed, some obscure peer on the 
back benches who had made the 
subject a study and knew all about 
it; while in the fields of literature, 
philosophy, and science the Peers 
may at least challenge comparison 
with the Commons. 

Mr Lecky approves as a reform 
the proposal that Cabinet Minis- 
ters should have the right of op- 
posing or defending their measures 
in both Houses, though their right 
of voting should be restricted to 
the House to which they belong. 
He instances the inconvenience of 
the most powerful Minister being 
in the House of Lords while the 
decisive verdict on his policy lies 
in the Commons, But the power- 
ful Minister is sure to have com- 
petent lieutenants, and the in- 
convenience of Ministers and de- 
baters being interchangeable be- 
tween the two Houses would out- 
weigh any advantages to be gained. 
Besides, the two Houses are sep- 
arate in their functions as well as 
in their members, and it would 
considerably detract from the 
weight and moral authority of the 
House of Lords if its principal 
members had _ forestalled the 
speeches which they address to 
their own Chamber by previous 
rehearsals of them in the other. 

It is not at all clear that the al- 
ternative of mending or ending the 
House of Lords has presented it- 
self. The overwhelming decision 
of the last election may be taken 
as evidence that the country has 
no wish either to overthrow it or 
destroy its power or extirpate 
its hereditary element. But Mr 
Lecky insists that there could be 
no greater error than to infer from 
that triumph that there is no need 
of change or reform in the Upper 
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House, widening its basis, increas. 
ing its strength and its represent- 
ative character. We doubt the 
necessity of increasing its strength, 
The object in view should be to 
fetter the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment as other democracies do, not 
by increasing the strength of one 
Chamber to increase the friction 
between the two. The more the 
power of the Lords is increased, 
the greater the resulting temp- 
tation to come into unnecessary 
collision with the Commons, and to 
indulge in activity which would 
excite opposition and increase the 
friction of parliamentary life and 
government. Anything which in- 
creased the indirect representative 
character of the Upper House 
would be welcome ; but that could 
not be done by legalising the crea- 
tion of life-peerages unconnected 
with the tenure of high office, 
either past or present. Nothing 
would weaken the stability of the 
House more than to lodge with 
the Ministry of the day, always 
the nominee of the Commons, the 
power of controlling its decision 
by too facile creations, We agree 
that ‘so long as its members dis- 
charge their duty faithfully, fear- 
lessly, and moderately, they are 
not likely to want popular sup- 
port.” The existing constitution 
has secured a discharge of their 
duty to which those three epithets 
apply, and an increase of strength 
might lead to a disappearance of 
that moderation which it is essen- 
tial to preserve, and which it 
might easily be very difficult for 
a new or reformed assembly to 
acquire. The authority of the 
House of Lords really lies in the 
personal influence and weight of 
many of its members, If ever the 
leading peers or the majority 
of them lose the character, in- 
fluence, and prestige which they 
now possess, from the highest, 
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“the sustained splendour of whose 
stately lives” lends strength and 
dignity to the nation, to those who 
are merely influential magnates 
in their particular districts, the 
authority of the existing Second 
Chamber will decline. It has been 
remarked by Lord Beaconsfield 
that the Peers are of more account 
everywhere in the country than in 
their own House. They do not 
derive their authority and influ- 
ence from being members of that 
Chamber, nor does their avenue 
to distinction lie within its walls. 
They are subject to disqualifica- 
tions which in some cases must 
be seriously felt, and in all de- 
tract from the privileges possessed. 
They accordingly have no greater 
interest in its continued existence 
than the rest of the community. 
There can be no greater guarantee 
than that circumstance for the 
moderation with which the duties 
of a Second Chamber should be 
habitually conducted, or for the 
faithful and fearless discharge of 
it when exceptional occasions 
arise, or for a wise prudence in 
yielding when once the matured 
determination of the country is 
reasonably attested. 

The real cause of Lord Rose- 
bery’s pronounced hostility to the 
House of Lords as at present exist- 
ing is the extremely limited sup- 
port which he and his party receive 
from it. But that is merely a 
temporary incident in the relation 
of that party to the House. Down 
to the time when Mr Gladstone 
embarked upon his downward 
course, of which the volumes be- 
fore us are the first instalment of 
historic condemnation, the two 
parties in the State, owing to the 
very numerous creations by Liberal 
Ministers, were pretty evenly bal- 
anced. The Liberal party in the 
House of Lords condemned that 
course and withdrew its support, 
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as emphatically as the whole 
country has done in 1895, and as 
history is beginning to do in Mr 
Lecky’s book. The way to recover 
that lost support is to reverse 
the policy and abandon the ex- 
pedients to which Mr Gladstone, 
during the eclipse of his great 
genius, had recourse, and which 
most assuredly he would not have 
resorted to in his earlier and better 
days, before he threw himself with 
characteristic self - abandonment 
into all the thoughts and works 
and ways of a mere party leader, 
bent upon securing, per fas aut 
nefas, a majority of votes. If the 
Liberal party were to return upon 
its steps, abandon Home Rule, its 
coalition with the disaffected Irish, 
its patronage of the various ele- 
ments of disorder at home, Lord 
Rosebery and his followers would 
stand better with the Second 
Chamber as well as with the elec- 
torate. The difficulty of their 
doing so, however, is portentous. 
Mr Gladstone’s bequest to them is 
a policy and a coalition which they 
cannot persist in without incur- 
ring the strongest opposition from 
Great Britain, and which they 
cannot discontinue without break- 
ing up into a congeries of mutu- 
ally hostile groups which would 
consume time in the slow process 
of reconciliation. The Irish re- 
jection of Parnell has been avenged 
in a similar way. 

The disastrous consequences of 
the manceuvres of the last ten 
years are not limited to one of the 
great parties of the State; they 
extend to the whole nation. It is 
a national disaster of the first 
magnitude that one of the two 
parties should by an almost ir- 
reparable error have adopted a 
policy and a coalition which sever 
it as completely from the great 
masses of the English people, with 
their profound conservatism and 
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genuine attachment to the institu- 
tions of their country, as from the 
Second Chamber. If any disaster 
befell the present Administration, 
the only alternative Ministry which 
could be formed is one which is hope- 
lessly in discord, after a prolonged 
examination of its methods, alike 
with the classes and the masses. 
Perhaps one of the most difficult 
problems of the present reign will 
prove to be how the Liberal party 
may rescue itself from its present 
perplexity and re-establish itself in 
the eyes of the country. The task 
is one of enormous difficulty, and 
will never be accomplished by 
leaders who are divided from each 
other by personal jealousies, and 
some of whom are too old to dig 
with any vigour foundations upon 
which others will have to build. 
Lord Rosebery alone has given 
any sign. He has admitted the 
futility of long programmes, which 
implies a distrust in log- rolling ; 
and that Home Rule can never be 
carried against the will of the pre- 
dominant partner. If those two 
admissions are carried to their logi- 
cal result, and the Liberal party 
can be rebuilt with a constructive 
policy on a single subject for its 
intelligible foundation, and a leader 
vigorous enough to carry it into 
effect, a beginning would have 
been made to abolish the disastrous 
legacy bequeathed to it by the 
statesman whom it for the fourth 
time placed in the position of 
Prime Minister. The task of re- 
tracing its steps is slow and full 
of peril, but it is better than re- 
maining in a cw/-de-sac. The lesson 
of the last election, admitted by 
Sir William Harcourt himself to 
have been a perfect storm of dis- 
aster to his party, must be laid to 
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heart. It cannot be more forcibly 
expressed than in the words of Mr 
Lecky: ‘It showed clearly which 
section of the Liberal party in the 
great Home Rule schism most 
truly reflected the sentiments and 
conviction of the nation. It 
showed how enormously men had 
overrated the importance of the 
noisy groups of socialists, faddists, 
and revolutionists that float upon 
the surface of English political 
thought like froth-flakes on a deep 
and silent sea. It showed also, 
not less clearly, how entirely alien 
to English feeling was the log- 
rolling strategy which had of late 
been growing so rapidly in English 
politics.” No one wishes to see 
the great Liberal party of the past 
permanently disabled. For a time 
at least it is played out. Its abler 
and more distinguished leaders 
have joined the Conservatives. 
That junction opens, as it were, 
the second chapter in the early 
history of the British democracy. 
On the conspicuous failure of those 
who claim to have been its founders 
a great homogeneous party of over- 
whelming strength, and under the 
guidance of a powerful band of 
statesmen, steps forward to take 
upthe reins and prescribe the policy 
of the future. To consolidate in- 
stead of dismember the United 
Kingdom, to bind together in a 
close tie the colonies to their de- 
mocratic mother, to uphold the 
empire and spread the commerce of 
Great Britain, to utilise existing 
institutions for the good govern- 
ment of the country, are worthy 
aims forthe new electorate to adopt, 
are faithfully represented and will 
be powerfully promoted by the 
Administration which they have so 
decisively summoned into power. 
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“Oxtp Reeks’s lugger hev just 
ot in, an’ she’s moored by the 
side o’ the quay; by the look on 
her an’ the crew, it ain’t bin by no 
means a payin’ trip this time. All 
as I could git out on him was, as 
he'd passed a three-decker out in 
open water, scuddin’ under bare 
poles, and a-showin’ on’y two tiers 
o’ guns instead o’ three at times. 
Somethin’ hev put a crab on him, 
this ere cruise ; he looks as if ager 
mixter had run short with him.” 
“Werry likely. The preventive 
cutters hev bin out ag’in for a 
leetle sailin’ an’ firin’ practice. 
Piper-Owlet an’ Winter-Thornback 
cruised with him once; but his 
winkle-pickin’ on the sands an’ on 
the outer edge on ’em was a leetle 
bit risky, so they left the lugger’s 
crew. Old Reeks has had the 
devil’s own luck an’ his own 
chucked in with it in his time. 
There ain’t one o’ the captins out 
o’ all the fleet o’ luggers as fishes 
off the Banks as kin handle a craft 
like Reeks. Wentersum ain’t no 
name for it with him ; it’s a case o’ 
a clean pair o’ heels or wreckage.” 
“Piper an’ Thorney talked it 
over, when all was quiet an’ for- 
got-like, to ’em as they knowed 
could be trusted in. the matter. 
Old Reeks give out on the quiet 
as he wanted a picked crew 0’ 
staunch men for a long fishin’ trip 
on the Bank, with good wittles an’ 
good pay—fust-rate pay. Well, he 
got his crew, an’ there was no mis- 
take about ’em. Not on’y that, he 
give ’em all half their wages for 
the trip, so as they could leave 
their wives an’ famblies perwided 
for. Things went fust-rate all the 
way out. Thorney said as how 
he niver knowed Old Piper to grin 
as he did then; for he reckined 
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it was like goin’ a reg’lar good 
outin’ on the water, an’ bein’ most 
oncommon well paid for it. Well, 
ye see, they got to the Bank, an’ 
started fishin’ all hands—catchin’, 
cleanin’, splittin’, an’ saltin’! But 
they on’y had a day on it, when 
Reeks told ’em the codfish waun’t 
big enough. He should up anchor, 
an’ go where they was bigger an’ 
better. So off they sails ag’in. 
But ’twas on the back-course: for 
a couple o’ weeks they beat an’ 
tacked about near to Holland an’ 
the coast o’ France. They soon 
smelt a rat, all the lot on ’em, an’ 
they told Old Reeks so; but as it 
was a case o’ in for a penny in 
for a pound, it waun’t much use 
chouterin’. To cut it short, one 
dark quiet night the lugger ranged 
up alongside a reg’lar raker o’ a 
bark layin’ to in open water; you 
knows the cut on ’em. Tubs an’ 
bales got shifted from the bark to 
the lugger like winkin’; the salt- 
tish was chucked o’er ’em, an’ all 
made snug, an’ then the wessels 
parted company. 

“Then for a short spell there 
was hell to pay, and no pitch hot 
to pay with; they up an’ told 
Reeks as he’d clean bamboozled 
‘em. But, lor’ bless ye! he’d got 
a tongue on him like a Phillidelphy 
lawyer; an’ he says, ‘ Listen to me, 
my lads, afore you wrecks me an’ 
the wessel an’ yerselves in the 
bargin. Ain’t I wittled, liquored, 
an’ paid ye well?’ ‘Yes,’ they 
said, ‘you hev ; there ain’t no mis- 
take about that.’ 

“¢Werry well, then, look at it 
in this ’ere way. This is my wen- 
ture. I risks my lugger, an’ arter 
all is said an’ done, you’re on’y 
doin’ for me wat I knows damned 
well ivry mother’s son o’ ye hev 
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done for yerselves; and that is— 
to talk plain—smuggled.’ 

“ Well, instead o’ makin’ things 
wuss, this ’ere bit o’ talk put ’em 
all in good humour, for they could 
see the pint on it as clear as mud 
in a wine-glass. An’ they told 
him to crack on sail, an’ they’d do 
their level best to help him clear 
the cargo. ’Twas fair sailin’ till 
they got in the Channel, beatin’ 
up Romney way. Then they sees 
a fine rev’nue cutter, one o’ them 
as carries a talkin’-iron with her, 
makin’ for ’em. “Iwas the devil 
an’ the deep sea for choice, an’ no 
other; the lugger was put about, 
an’ out she threshed, with all sails 
set, for open water. “Iwas about 
four in the arternoon when they 
fust sighted one another, an’ a 
fairish sweel of water on. Other 
craft was beatin’ up, so Reeks 
shot across an’ in between ’em 
like ; for he noways fancied a taste 
of what the cutter carried. Jist 
as the dims fell, the pair on ’em 
was out in open water, an’ a 
leetle too close, for one on ’em at 
least. A shot from the cutter 
missed the lugger’s mast an’ passed 
through her mainsail. "Twas the 
on’y shot as she got, for the sea 
got wild, an’ it grew dark, but 
’twas enough, for it meant real 
mischief. 

“ An’ ’tis a desprit job for to 
clear out from a rev’nue cutter ; 
they ain’t asleep, nor yet noddin’. 
They’d ha’ had him, on’y he did 
the most desprit thing as iver has 
bin done round these ’ere shores. 
He made right for the sands—you 
knows ’em, the Goodwins—jist as 
if he meant to go right over ’em. 
Thorney and Owlet said as they 
niver heard sich a roarin’, howlin’ 
hell o’ waters in all their lives 
afore. Then he jammed the tiller 
hard down and shot like a gull, 
jist on one side of ’em; she did 
jist scrape a leetle once, but it 
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waun’t nothin’. If she’d struck, 
mast an’ gear would ha’ gone by 
the board, and they would ha’ bin 
in Davy’s locker afore they could 
ha’ got a quid o’ bacca out. They 
got clear, and got rid, but niver 
went no more sailin’ capers with 
Reeks, nor yet winkle-pickin’ on 
the Goodwins.” 

A change of weather, as the 
seasons come round, is very bene- 
ficial in all shapes and ways. The 
truth of the old proverb, that 
‘Tis an ill wind that blows no- 
body good,” one sees proved again 
and again. The noble work those 
luggers have done in my own time 
in saving life and vessels has now 
passed into the history of the fore- 
shores. I have seen them make 
their way out with their lion- 
hearted crews in the face of what 
looked like destruction. And it 
would have been that, but for 
their consummate skill in handling 
their vessels. As a boy, I never 
knew of one single instance of a 
lugger keeping in when her aid 
was required. Beaten off and 
back they have been, with their 
crews in almost as bad a fix as 
those on board the vessels they 
were trying to save; but some 
fresh tack has been determined on, 
and at it they have gone again 
with a determination that only 
death itself could conquer. These 
are only homely facts, well known 
at one time the whole length of 
Sussex, Kentish, and Essex fore- 
shores. So common at one time 
were daring efforts to save life 
that they were barely noticed by 
those that witnessed them. 

A rattling cheer would be given 
as they went out, and when coming 
in; and it ended there. Then 
nimble willing hands and warm 
hearts beating under rough gar- 
ments were ready to take charge 
of the crews they had brought to 
land. Joining hands to form a 
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chain in the surf, to clutch poor 
storm - battered creatures, is not 
feather-bed work. The lasses 
were in it as well. As they used to 
say, the devil and all his imps could 
not keep them indoors if there was 
a chance of saving life. What 
they did for others they hoped and 
prayed others would do for their 
own folks in the dread time of 
need. 

A dismasted vessel driving in, 
with long bounds, in the rough 
season of the year, is something 
that you almost wish you had not 
come on the beach to see ; but once 
you are there, some eerie fascina- 
tion will not let you leave it: it 
looks like some unfortunate crea- 
ture driving on to its doom. Asa 
rule it is soon over, there is a 
crash, and a blinding cloud of 
spray, and you see wreckage toss- 
ing up all along the shore ; but if 
sand-bars are in her wild course, 
and these are struck fair, bow-on, 
the vessel will for a time be fairly 
settled in her sandy berth, where 
she will keep sog-sogging, until at 
last the sand is within a foot or so 
of her deck. Some of the most 
hideous death-traps I have ever 
seen have been on the leeward side 
of a vessel sand-silted. There is a 
furious set of certain broad belts 
of current a short distance from 
shore, half a mile or a mile, as the 
case may be, so that the vessel on 
the weather—or we will say on the 
tidal-rush—side gets silted up and 
over to such a degree that only the 
fore and aft parts of her are visible 
at low tide. But the obstruction 
that increases with each tide 
naturally causes the water to swirl 
round to the leeward side of her, 
not only causing a cutting between 
the doomed vessel and the sand, 
but a deep pool beneath her keel 
as well. No dotterel piping, gull 
cackling, or tern dipping, ever got 
me near a wreck in this position. 
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One false step, a cart-load of sand 
slips away, and you are gone. If 
any fowler sees the accident, the 
chances are ten to one if the body 
is ever recovered ; for thousands 
of ferocious crabs congregate in 
the pool under the keel, and it 
does not take them long to dispose 
of a lucky find. 

When blustering roaring March 
comes in—and I never remember 
that lively month being a gentle 
one when I roamed the shores from 
morning to night in past times— 
there is much to be seen in the 
way of bird life. Vast hosts move 
along the shores and over the 
waters, even at the present time. 
Forty years ago it was simply 
amazing to see the various species 
on the wing, some actually on 
flight for their northern haunts, 
others rushing up and down—a 
feathered gathering of the wading 
clans, preparatory to their final 
departure. 

One fowling season, towards the 
latter end of it, the fowlers on our 
own immediate line of coast were 
terribly put about through a wreck. 
And so was the coyman—at the 
old decoy. For a bark had broken 
up, with a cargo of oranges, nuts, 
and grain; the grain formed the 
bulk of her lading. This was 
carried by the tide for miles, until 
at last it was drifted one heavy 
flood-tide over a lot of quake-ooze 
flats, where a boat could not get, 
nor a fowler in mud-pattens ; and 
there it rested when the tide went 
down for good. Tons of it were 
scattered all over these dangerous 
flats. And the fowl found it out— 
mallards, widgeon, teal, long-tailed 
ducks, shovellers, and dun-birds or 
pochards, The fowl came into the 
decoy as usual: sometimes the 
water was covered, but no corn or 
tickled-up seeds could get them up 
the pipes ; for they had, as the de- 
coyman said, ‘‘ Got enough corn in 
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‘em tu bust ’em, an’ all as they 
wanted was tu sleep off their blow- 
out.” 

This they had digested by flight- 
time, when they rose in a body 
and made for the quakes, but right 
out of the line of flight-shooters. 
As for the others, they made for 
the generous supply of provender 
in long lines, half a mile out, over 
the water. It was a most exas- 
perating sight to the shooters to 
see them move along without be- 
ing able to get one. Some tried 
from the boats, in their line of 
flight over the water, but with no 
success. With regard to the duck’s 
neckbreaker, the coyman, he grunt- 
ed and spoke in a far from refined 
manner, as if the ill-fated vessel 
had broken up as a special visita- 
tion and dispensation for his pun- 
ishment. As to the fowlers, they 
reckoned that “‘ if they’d ha’ known 
as the corn would ha’ got the fowl 
away, although the oranges an’ 
nuts was all werry well, most 
special fur the young ones, they’d 
sooner she’d gone to pieces some- 
wheer else.” 

Directly the days begin to 
shorten, the herons become rest- 
less. Recently I have heard them 
calling hoarsely, when on the wing 
and in the trees, not in the gloam- 
ing, but in the middle of the day; 
for they will flap over miles of 
country to find a quiet run of fish- 
ing-water. 

One stream, well sheltered by 
banks, with alternate pools and 
shallows, has been very much fre- 
quented by them of late—not so 
much on account of the fish as for 
small deer, such as rats, mice, and 
voles, that come down the banks 
to drink. If the quarry is too 
large, it does not take the bird 
long to convert it into swallowing 
size. How matters of no small 
size go down that slender neck is 
a snake-like mystery. 
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Pheasants and partridges all 
have their work set out for them 
to find food for their broods and 
to protect them. I have seen this 
protective instinct carried out in a 
wonderful manner to suit the oc- 
casion and the surroundings. One 
brood of fair-sized partridges, I 
noted, were as much put out over 
a couple of rooks as they would 
have been with crows. For some 
reason, no doubt a good one, I 
have seen specimens of the former 
spread-eagled out recently. 

We have given the rook his due 
at all times as one of the farmer’s 
best friends; but now and again 
he has sanguinary desires steal 
over him, to which for want of 
moral firmness he gives way, and 
then he suffers. The wonder is 
that when he is hard pushed he 
does as little harm as he does. 
This last has been a most favour- 
able nesting season for all kinds 
of birds ; yet in my travels to and 
fro and across country, I have not 
noticed more of them about than 
in less favourable seasons for nest- 
ing and bringing up the broods. 
The orchards and fruit-gardens may 
have something to do with this, 
for folks do not shoot at birds 
that go there, except to frighten 
them. I have seen the first in- 
dications of the soft- billed mi- 
grants gathering recently. All 
depends as to their final flitting 
on how much wet we may get in 
August. Of insect life in the shape 
of butterflies and moths there has 
been little in or on any portions 
of our hunting-grounds. Just at 
present there is a perfect mania for 
clearing off and rooting up wild 
tangles, even by the river-side and 
by secluded pools on _ private 
grounds, 

Rain, which was so needed, has 
fallen in successive thunder- 
showers that have, as they term 
it, got in the hills to stay for a 
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time. This is literally true, for if 
a stiff breeze does not carry the 
heavy clouds away, they will mass 
up and keep hovering over the 
high grounds for weeks. The 
woodland foliage is now at its 
best ; it will soon begin to change, 
but no real tones of warm colour 
can be seen yet. Down by the 
river, aquatic growth flourishes 
in rank luxuriance ; water-lilies in 
profusion boss out and up from 
their broad, cool green pads, backed 
by huge sheaves of bulrushed 
tangles of meadow - sweet and 
purple loosestrife. Last, but not 
least, are the patches of the sword- 
blade sedge or grass, call it by 
either name as you please, that 
will, unless you use extreme cau- 
tion in moving through, cut your 
clothes or your flesh like a knife. 
On the banks that are low just 
here burdocks and thistles can be 
seen in their prime; the burrs on 
the docks are like thickly hung 
purple balls, finely contrasted by 
the large dark-green leaves. As 
to the thistles that stand up as 
high as your breast, they are a 
mass of carmine blooms, each 
bunch the size of a breakfast-cup. 
Round about their roots the mole 
throws up his hillocks and the 
nightingale croaks to her brood 
to bid them leave their covert 
under the dock stems, and pick 
from the loose crumbling hullocks 
freshly turned choice morsels that 
were too small for the black-coated 
digger’s notice. He has been 
called the blind mole, we know, 
but that is a fiction ; when he runs 
about at times in the hot sun- 
shine just put your finger down 
to him and feel if he is blind. No; 
he will fix it, and hang like a 
little bull-dog. A pair of young 
goldfinches, the first we have seen 
this year, are flitting about the 
thistles, the seeds of which are not 
ripe yet for the birds; this is evi- 
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dently only a preliminary inspec- 
tion of the crop. The nightingales 
are not left in undisputed posses- 
sion of the mowdiwarps (mole- 
heaps), for the larger willow-wrens 
come for their share. Robin will 
stand by the side of a moving 
hill that the mole is working 
under, with his tail up and his 
head cocked on one side. I very 
frequently turn the earth of fresh 
hillocks over the sward for the 
birds to visit after I have passed 
along. 

Refreshing showers cause crea- 
tures to be on the alert, putting 
fresh life into them. Only a few 
days back the voles were swim- 
ming in these lily-pads; but not 
one will venture there now, for 
pike have left their deep hovers 
below to feed just outside the 
fringe of them. Judging from 
the vicious shoots they make, small 
fry are having a lively time of it. 
Fish will feed now the sun has 
nearly gone down under the hills, 
—good fish. When most people 
leave off is often the best time to 
fish,—for good fish feed, and feed 
well, in the twilight, when all is 
still. 

Let us lean over the coping of 
this old grey bridge to think a 
while. A wide bend of the river 
with trees on either side is directly 
in front of us, and an old mill, 
much greyer than the bridge we 
are op, looms out through the 
trees in the distance. Beyond 
this the heather-covered hills are 
massed, a soft sky floating over 
them,—saffron on the horizon, deep 
warm grey above,—the tones softly 
blending, without one single cloud- 
fleck to disturb the harmony of 
tones. 

It is late in the evening, nearly 
nine o’clock, but the soft bright 
after-glow brings all out so dis- 
tinctly that we can see the rings 
that the bleak make rising at the 
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midges half-way down the bend of 
the river. On one side of us some 
old rails keep the stock from get- 
ting into a shallow swamp close 
to the main highroad, so near to it 
that if you got over the rails from 
the road you were in the swamp 
at once. I have been casting my 
eyes over it from time to time, 
just to gauge mentally the prob- 
able depth of squash that some 
fine meadow-sweet was springing 
from —in fact have almost made 
up my mind to take a bunch of 
it home, if I got mired over it. 
But just when about to move for 
this floral venture, is heard just 
below, and not six feet from where I 
was standing, Querk, querk, querk, 
querk, querk, querk! like a duck 
with a wire cravat round its neck. 
These sounds were followed by soft 
coodling peep, peep, peeps! The 
next moment, without the least 
noise, I was stretched out flat on 
the coping, the extreme end of it, 
with my head hanging over, look- 
ing directly down on a water-rail 
hovering her peepers on the nest 
close to. But her quick eye saw 
something on the end of that 
coping-stone that she had not seen 
before. Flop, flop, spit, spitter, 
spit! and as the water flicked 
up a little there was the nest 
visible, but she and her peeps 
were gone. 

Fairly well acquainted as I am 
with the rail’s strange notes, heard 
from him from time to time in 
equally strange places, I certainly 
was not prepared for the perform- 
ance from the one just startled. 
As I had not moved in the least 
from my first position, there was a 
chance that she would bring them 
back to the nest again; for she 
kept on with her querk, querk, 
querk! and her chicks peeped in 
answer to her. Then I saw the 
oat-grass tassels nod and sway ever 
so gently ; she was certainly bring- 
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ing them back to the nest again. 
But when within a yard of it she 
climbed up a spray of meadow- 
sweet, quite as quickly as any cat 
ever climbed up a fence when a 
fox-terrier had shortened her tail 
a little, and she saw once more the 
strange termination of that coping- 
stone. Then she shot down with 
a flop into the water below, giving 
out short grunts, squeaks, and 
croaks of the most extraordinary 
nature. You might callthem with 
perfect truth a jumble of strange 
sounds—as if some one was cough- 
ing with difficulty and in pain, or 
a frog snoring away in the joy of 
his heart when April showers were 
gently falling, mixed with the 
squeaks from a ratinatrap. All 
the time this single-handed concert 
was going on, you could hear, 
chiming in now and again, the 
peep, peep, peeps! from her scat- 
tered brood. As I am nearly six 
feet in height, and almost sixteen 
stone in weight, the end of a coping- 
stone to rest on is not exactly a 
bed of roses ; and if I sprawled on 
it until midnight she would not 
come back again, so I left it: but 
early next morning, as soon as it 
was fairly light, I was there again, 
thinking I might by’chance see her 
and the chicks once more. But 
no such luck: there was the nest, 
but the birds were gone. When 
alarmed, rails will, like others of 
the wader and swimmer family, 
take their young from a place and 
quickly make another home for 
them elsewhere. The shifts and 
expedients of wild creatures, when 
you have the rare good fortune to 
see them, are simply wonderful 
when used merely for their own 
preservation ; but when all their 
wits are brought into play for the 
sake of their young, so that these 
may not come to harm, some of the 
most innocent of creatures will 
baffle you completely. 
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Shoving a punt into a patch of 
lush swamp growth would be an 
act of folly, for directly her bows 
swished in, every creature that 
sheltered there would leave it in 
double-quick time, silently too. 

Coots, moorhens, rails, and wild 
ducks will, if not molested, feed 
with the poultry on any lonely 
farm that has a piece of water 
near it which they frequent; in 
fact, the nearer they can get to 
houses and people the better they 
like it. Oock and snipe are cer- 
tainly peculiar in this respect ; for 
on one of the best teal-springing 
moors that I have known, the 
greater portion of them were tealed 
close to the main highroad. One 
farm, from which the drain ran 
into the waste, was never without 
these long-billed beauties after the 
first frosts had shown on the grass. 
They fed and bored up it, right 
from the moor waste where they 
located themselves, close up to the 
backdoor of the farm. Personally 
I do not fancy either cock or snipe 
after having seen them probing in 
that odoriferous drain—which may 
only be prejudice, but the distaste 
is not to be overcome. 

One evening lately I was out 
for a stroll on a path leading by a 
pond. At the extreme end of it, 
where a gate only parted the pond- 
path from the highroad, something 
shot out from the edge of that 
path, fringed with sword - grass, 
which at first seemed to be only a 
startled vole. But the heave-up 
of the water, as the creature pur- 
sued its course just beneath it, at 
once told it was not that ; and the 
trace came in again under water 
from a clump of grass at my feet, 
whence it had first started. After 
lightly and carefully parting the 
grass-blades, only a bit of half- 
submerged sodden turf was visible; 
and just by the side of it there 
was another boil up of the water, 
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which was only six inches in depth 
close to the path. Then a dab- 
chick poked her head up a yard 
or so away from that sodden 
patch. It was her nesting-raft, 
which was under my very nose. 
To look at it, any one not well 
acquainted with the bird’s ways 
would have hooted at the idea of 
bird’s eggs being in that wet rot- 
ting dab of weeds. There was not 
the slightest depression; it was 
just a flat dab of rotting green 
weeds and nothing more. Very, 
very gingerly a good two inches 
of that vilely smelling top-dressing 
was removed, and there lay four 
eggs. The nest was thoroughly 
examined, half lifted out of the 
water and replaced, the top-dress- 
ing being raked off, leaving the 
eggs bare. After the grass-blades 
had been carefully arranged over 
it, as they were before, the nest- 
ing-site was left for about half an 
hour; when revisited the eggs were 
covered as before by the birds. 
Now on the face of it no one, if 
he gave a moment’s thought to 
the subject, would think that the 
bird could dive for that quantity 
of top-dressing and place it over 
her eggs in so short a time,—it 
would be absurd to think of it. 
The fact is, the weeds are in readi- 
ness close to the nest, pulled up 
from the bottom by the birds be- 
forehand for that purpose. 

It has been stated by some 
authorities (sic) that the dabchick 
can sit up, resting on the tarsus ; 
and, by the way, they are generally 
set up like that, as if they were 
going through recruit drill, bolt 
upright: but this, in point of 
fact, is a most unnatural position. 
The great northern diver, the 
black-throated and the red-throated 
divers, do sit up, or rather rest in 
an erect position at times, under 
the stress of circumstance, but not 
very frequently. What a creature 
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can do when forced to do it is often 
quite contrary to its usual course 
of action. Due allowance must be 
made at all times; nature has no 
hard-and-fast rules in her economy. 

Our favourite water-sprite can 
move with rapidity, stretching his 
neck out a little and canting his 
body forwards slightly, when he 
thinks that there is need for it; 
and there certainly is that at 
times. If they could not run 
over submerged tangle, just rising 
to the surface, their case would be 
hard indeed, for the network of 
roots and rootlets of aquatic 
growth in the shallows would 
catch them like a net, and they 
would drown in it. Where carp 
are not able to root and wriggle 
through, no diving bird can go, 
not even that eel-like mover the 
water-rail. Once I got wet through 
in trying to convince a certain 
individual that even carp could 
not get through submerged tangle. 
The dispute became warm, and in 
I plunged up to the neck, kicked 
about, and stirred the water up. 
The fish in their fright rushed 
into the tangle, and there they 
remained held fast. I groped out, 
with my head under water, a 
couple of brace of good ones before 
coming out. And then my friend 
calmly remarked that he would 
take the fish. After disjointing 
the vertebre of those bemuddled 
carp, and threading a willow slip 
through their gills, I smiled at 
him in the way that a dog-otter 
does when fixed in a trap, and 
left him to think the matter over 
whilst I bestowed the carp in a 
more grateful quarter. 

As the seasons change, the ways 
and means of various creatures 
change with them. Fish are 
affected by the weather to a most 
exasperating degree, from the 


angler’s point of view: along spell 
of fine weather upsets the cart 
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completely. In the night-time 
large fish work their way from 
their hovers over the shallows, 
into deep holes shaded over by 
trees, leaving their real homes for 
a time to prospect about a bit, 
There they are at present, in vari- 
ous deep pools, swimming lazily to 
and fro. A regular cruel sight to 
look at ; for they are all good fish, 
ranging from | lb. in weight up 
to 4 lb. Ohafers, humble-bees, 
cherries, grasshoppers, worms, and 
the brightest of bright minnows, 
are mixed all to no purpose. 

The fish are simply glutted with 
bough-feed—the various creatures 
that drop from the trees into the 
water—and young birds at times ; 
and they refuse contemptuously all 
the luxuries that are offered them 
on the point of a hook. When a 
rush of fresh water comes down 
from above, well stained from the 
drainings of ploughed lands, these 
very same fish will then take almost 
anything that is offered them. 

“Look at the pewits, right away 
over the flats, Craft—there’s a cloud 
of them roving about like a lot of 
leaves in a gale of wind; and just 
hark what a row they are kicking 
up. And look, there goes a good 
stand of golden plovers, right clean 
away from the foreshores.” 

‘“‘T’ve sin ’em, my son, an’ heard 
’em fur sum time; an’ there’s sum- 
thin’ else as I'll pint out tu ye. 
Jist look this way, out over the 
water, at that ’ere lot o’ flappin’ 
an’ cracklin’ gulls a-comin’ in. Old 
Gorger Bolt was a-cracklin’ on 
mid’lin’ heavy this marnin’ at his 
boy, just cause he reckined as they 
might as well go out as stop ashore, 
arter he’d bin up half the night 
gitting the gear ready. 

‘“‘Gorger is as wicious as a shark 
when he’s crabbed a bit. He told 
Biler his boy as he'd ram a wet 
swab in his gills an’ break the mop 
’andle over his figgerhead, if so be 
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as he wus mutinous enough tu say 
anuther word on that ’ere pint o’ 
weather-gauge. 

“The flight-shooters told him 
when they passed his cabin this 
marnin’ thet not one on ’em had 
got a feather, let alone a bird. 
Gorger said the beach smelt 0’ 
brimstone where they’d bin a- 
standin’ talkin’ tu him ; ’twas mid- 
dlin’ perlite talk, fur he ain’t no- 
ways pertickler at times. An’ I 
knows as their words will be 
proved afore two hours’ watch is 
over. They all on ’em sweers like 
hoss-troopers, but there ain’t one 
on ’em could tell a damned lie not 
if they put their shoulder out o’ 
jint a-trying at it. 

“The fowl was fidgety they 
said, a-shootin’ to an’ fro all over 
the marshes ; an’ they showed like 
a lot o’ falling shootin’-stars, hol- 
lerin’ out most surprisin’. The 
tide wus right out ; but the fust o’ 
the flow wus a-ripplin’ the sands, 
an’ all sorts o’ fowl wus there, 
hundreds of ’em, not a-feedin’, but 
a-dabblin’ an’ a-washin’ in the tide- 
plashes. An’ all the lot on ’em 
showed double on the sands, as if 
they wus a-standin’ on lookin’- 
glasses, That ’ere ain’t a healthy 
sight, not by no manner o’ means; 
fur ye see, my son, that if the 
sands is all a-brimmin’ atop with 
water on the werry fust ripple o’ the 
flow, there’s a desprit lot o’ rough 
water back somewhere a-forcin’ it. 
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An’ they told him when the sun 
riz out o’ the water as the sands 
wus lit up all light-like as if they 
wus civered in snow. Then the 
light went away agin as quick as 
it had cum out. Gorger is a rum 
old fish ; he ain’t werry hansum, an’ 
he ain’t werry smooth in his ways 
at times, but he ain’t no fool—he 
niver have bin. I’ve heard him 
say lots o’ times if so be as folks 
would on’y notice the ways and 
woices o’ fowl a leetle more ’an 
what sum on’em do, there wouldn’t 
be quite so much small wreckage 
about.” 

Gorger looked seawards and got 
his boat as far up the shingle as he 
could get her with the windlass, for 
he knew what was coming. 

And it did come with a rush— 
without any preliminary warnings : 
right in from open water great 
rollers broke and raced, roaring 
and hissing over the sands in a 
way that fisher-folks very seldom 
witnessed, fully crested; the white 
horses had got the bits in their 
mouths this time ; they leapt over 
the massive piles and rushed up 
the beach. I was flat down on the 
extreme edge of the beach, where 
it joins the sand-hills, with my 
head resting on my folded arms, 
looking at that howling, screaming, 
hissing, boiling waste of waters: 
there was no standing upright 
against the storm. 

A Son or THE MARSHEs. 
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WE have only reached the month 
of May; the really heavy work of 
the session is still before us; and 
the Opposition are already boast- 
ing of the mischief they have done. 
From the very beginning some of 
the subalterns and many of the 
rank and file made no secret of 
their intentions; and the great 
Sir William himself, though, with 
the coyness natural to his char- 
acter, he affected great reluc- 
tance at first, ultimately yielded 
to the tempter, and, whispering 
he would ne’er consent, consented. 
We had hoped it might be other- 
wise. In our article of last March 
on “The Opening Session” we 
ventured to anticipate that with 
the return of an old-fashioned 
majority expressive of general con- 
fidence in her Majesty’s Ministers, 
irrespective of particular ques- 
tions, the Radical-Liberal party 
would also revert to the old- 
fashioned ways of Opposition—to 
the system which prevailed gener- 
ally during what Mr Gladstone 
has called the palmy days of par- 
liamentary government. 

Of late years we have been 
accustomed to see Opposition con- 
ducted in quite a different spirit, 
and the extent to which parlia- 
mentary government has suffered 
in public estimation from the ne- 
cessary results of such a system 
is one of the commonplaces of con- 
temporary politics. When Par- 
liament opened we forbore from 
predicting that the present. Oppo- 
sition would continue their vexa- 
tious tactics. We took advantage 
of some expressions let fall by 
Sir William Harcourt to encourage 
our readers in believing that he 
at least was alive to the changed 
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He 
must surely see, we thought, the 
enormous difference between the 
opposition of the Conservatives to 
his own Government and the op- 
position of his own party to Lord 


position of political parties. 


Salisbury’s Government. The in- 
troduction of a Home Rule Bill and 
a Welsh Disestablishment Bill ina 
House of Commons where there was 
a British majority of twenty dead 
against both,—with the primary 
and essential condition on which 
the Prime Minister himself de- 
clared Home Rule to be dependent 
still unfulfilled, and the predomi- 
nant partner still unconvinced,— 
was the act of a Government not 
certain of its own existence for 
twenty-four hours, and utterly 
careless of consequences so that it 
tided over the passing moment. 
Such measures stand upon a 
totally different footing from 
bills of which the principle is 
ratified by a majority of a hun- 
dred and fifty in the House of 
Commons, and an enormous ma- 
jority of the British people outside 
of it—bills of which the objects 
have been carefully considered by 
the public, and accepted as neces- 
sary by three-fourths of the na- 
tion. The Parish Councils Bill 
and the Factory and Workshops 
Bill met with no such opposition, 
because, however open to criticism, 
they were legitimate legislation in- 
troduced in conformity with par- 
liamentary usage, and known in 
one form or another to be accept- 
able to Great Britain. Unhappily, 
however, that faint glimmering of 
a better frame of mind which was 
visible in Sir William Harcourt’s 
language at the beginning of the 
session has long since faded away 
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before the blandishments of faction. 
The enchantress has locked him in 
her arms, and he must do the bid- 
ding of the false goddess or be 
hurled into outer darkness. 

The worst of it is, that it is not 
only on domestic questions that 
her influence will be felt. Educa- 
tion Bills, Agricultural Bills, La- 
bour Bills, if they do not succeed 
in one session, may succeed in an- 
other. But with foreign or col- 
onial questions the case is very 
different indeed. Irreparable harm 
may be done in a few months, or 
even weeks, by a violent and reck- 
less Opposition bent on disparaging 
the Government at any cost, on 
lowering its credit abroad, and 
misrepresenting in the eyes of 
foreigners the position which it 
occupies at home. We propose, 
therefore, before proceeding to 
consider the attitude of the Op- 
position in general, and the in- 
dications they have already given 
of what is to be expected from 
them during the next three months, 
to examine the tone they have 
adopted on the Egyptian expedi- 
tion in particular, and the style in 
which they have thought proper 
to prejudge the action of Lord 
Salisbury, imparting to their own 
fictitious assumptions all the weight 
and reality of recognised facts. 

Weare confronted on the thresh- 
old by three main considerations : 
first of all, To what do our own 
pledges commit us? secondly, Is 
the Soudan in its present hands a 
standing menace to Egypt or not? 
thirdly, What locus standi has 
France in the Egyptian question 
at the stage which it has now 
reached? We can only discuss 
these points at present, as they 
form the subject of controversy 
between the Government and the 
Opposition. But though our field 
of inquiry may be limited, it is 
abundantly rich in materials. There 
have been two regular debates on 
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this subject in the House of Oom- 
mons, and Lord Rosebery and 
Mr Asquith, Mr Curzon and Mr 
Courtney, have spoken to large 
audiences outside. The following 
remarks will be founded on the 
arguments and statements therein 
contained, as well as on the official 
reports and the books and essays 
on the same subject which have 
recently appeared. 

In answer to the first question, 
then, To what do we stand com- 
mitted by our own pledges? we 
have to point to the general ad- 
mission on all sides that we are 
only committed to the evacuation 
of Egypt after our work there has 
been completed. It is allowed by 
Lord Rosebery, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr Asquith, and most of the re- 
cognised Opposition leaders, that 
we cannot go out to-morrow. 
Very well, then ; can they name a 
date when, in their own opinion, 
we shall be able to go out, when our 
work will be completed and Egypt 
may be left to herself? Of course 
they can do nothing of the kind: 
and if they cannot, if they are 
unable to fix the time when our 
occupation may legitimately termi- 
nate, what right have they to say 
that the Government are doing all 
they can to make it as remote as 
possible? Mr Labouchere declares 
that by a “ temporary ” occupation 
of Egypt nobody could have un- 
derstood a period of fourteen years. 
Why not? What might be meant 
by it would entirely depend on 
the purpose for which it was 
undertaken, and on the length of 
time which would be required for 
the execution of that purpose. 
Even Sir William Harcourt is not 
ashamed of repeating the clap- 
trap which less responsible poli- 
ticians have set afloat as to 
the ulterior objects at which the 
Government are aiming. The 
danger apprehended from the Der- 
vishes is only an excuse for an 
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invasion of the Soudan, which, 
again, is to be only a stepping- 
stone towards the creation of a 
great African empire reaching 
from Alexandria to the Cape. It 
was Mr Labouchere who more than 
insinuated that this was the pur- 
pose of Mr Chamberlain. But Sir 
W. Harcourt seemed nothing loath 
to back him up. Did ever any 
mortal man listen to such rubbish ? 
who believes that anybody has ever 
uttered it? and if Sir William 
Harcourt doesn’t believe it, he has 
no business to repeat it. But it 
is all of a piece. What does a lie 
more or less matter? Down with 
Salisbury, and d—n the expense! 

However, we now start from the 
two admissions, that we cannot 
leave Egypt till our work is accom- 
plished, and that it is not accom- 
plished yet. Now, then, what zs 
that work? and what are the 
conditions by which all our as- 
surances with regard to evacu- 
ating Egypt have been invariably 
accompanied ? 


“They have always been accom- 
panied,” said Mr Curzon on the 20th 
of March, “and affected by condi- 
tions clearly expressed, incapable of 
misapprehension, and couched in a 
formula which has never varied. 
That formula has always been this,— 
that no English Government could 
or would evacuate Egypt until three 
conditions had been fulfilled—until 
we had secured Egypt against the 
danger of external attack ; secondly, 
against the danger of internal anarchy 
and disorder; and, thirdly, against 
the recurrence of native maladmini- 
stration.” 


In what sense, then, are we to say 
that this work has not yet been 
completed? A glance at the last 
report of Lord Cromer, laid before 
Parliament in March, and at the 
two reports of Mr Villiers Stuart, 
furnished to Lord Oromer last 
year, will show us that immense 
progress has been made in the 
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various reforms and improvements 
necessary to set Egypt on her legs 
again. As these are not denied, 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
them here. But one or two 
examples may be given. Mr 
Villiers Stuart was in Egypt in 
1882 and 1883, and in his report he 
contrasts the state of things which 
existed then with the condition of 
the people now. This is what he 
saw with his own eyes in 1883 at 
a post-office in Upper Egypt :— 


“ As I passed, a gang of men in 
chains, probably for non-payment of 
taxes, were drawn up in front of the 
office. One of these presented a 
docket to the postmaster. He said, 
roughly, ‘You have had your letter,’ 
At the same time he tore up the 
docket and threw it out.of the win- 
dow. I took up the torn pieces, and 
found that they were a warrant for 
the delivery of a registered letter. 
I asked the postmaster how it came 
that if the man had received his letter 
he had been allowed to retain the 
voucher ? 

“The postmaster, seeing that I was 
not disposed to let the matter drop, 
now changed his tone, and said to the 
claimant, ‘ If you will get two respect- 
able townspeople to certify your iden- 
tity, you shall have your letter.’ It 
appeared, therefore, that his first as- 
sertion that the man had received his 
letter was a positive falsehood.” 


The villagers complained that they 
were often given no receipts for 
their taxes, and had to pay them 
twice over. Sometimes even the 
production of a receipt was not 
suflicient :— 


“A native was brought to me with 
his feet all bleeding. He stated that 
he had brought his land-tax to the 
Moudirieh, and had paid it into the 
hands of the sarraf (cashier), who 
gave him a receipt for it. Subse- 
quently the land tax was again de- 
manded. He produced his receipt, 
stating that he had just paidit. The 
sarraf exclaimed that he did not know 
how he came by that receipt, but that 
the money had not been paid. The 
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man persisting in his assertion, was 
bastinadoed until, under torture, the 
admission was extorted from him that 
he had not paid it. 

“ My informant wrote to the mudir, 
who tried to hush the matter up, 
saying that the accused sarraf was 
hand-in-glove with all the chief people 
in the province, and that it would 
never do to prosecute him ; he, how- 
ever, followed the matter up, and suc- 
ceeded in proving the sarraf’s guilt, 
and obtaining his dismissal. This 
dishonest official had, however, influ- 
ence enough subsequently to obtain 
another appointment.” 


These and a thousand other in- 
stances of oppression and corrup- 
tion may be found in these pages. 
They all existed under the Dual 
Control, and have all disappeared 
now. 


“In all the provinces I visited,” 
says Mr Villiers Stuart, “ the villagers 
were unanimous in expressing their 
gratitude to us for having emancipated 
them from the oppression and mis- 
government of former days, for hav- 
ing put an end to the plundering of 
the inhabitants by dishonest and un- 
scrupulous tax-gatherers, for having 
brought justice within reach of the 
poor, and having put an end to the 
system of bribery and corruption in 
the native courts which had pre- 
viously prevailed.” 


Sir John Scott wrote to Lord 
Cromer last year :— 


“T have found very good progress 
in justice. The limited powers given 
to the omdehs (twenty-four hours’ 
prison and 15 piastres fine) have been 
used with discretion. I have had 
many talks with omdehs, and they 
are certainly changed for the better. 
A lot were gathered together at 
Minieh, and I told them Fakhry 
Pasha and I had asked them five 
years ago why crime went undis- 
covered, and they replied, because 
they were afraid of vengeance if they 
sent people to be tried. ‘ Was it so 
now?’ ‘No,’ they all said, ‘Govern- 


ment, police, tribunals, all supported 
them, and they tried to catch every- 
body now.’ 


As a matter of fact, 
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brigandage has disappeared, and there 
are no professional thieves.” 

But though much has been done, 
much still remains to be done; 
and even if it did not, the neces- 
sity for our continuance in Egypt 
depends on something more than 
the completion of a programme. 
When we have exhausted the list 
of improvements of which the 
country is capable, our mission 
will be only half fulfilled. The 
Pashas and the whole tribe of 
fatteners on a corrupt system are 
still on the spot, only watching 
for a favourable opportunity to 
inaugurate a counter - revolution 
and repossess themselves of their 
lost flesh-pots. The people have 
not yet learned to rely on any 
protection against their former 
oppressors except what is afforded 
by the English. Take away this 
support, and the whole machine 
of progress would run down-bill 
again, and the great work of the 
last ten years be completely un- 
done. The old corrupt system 
would at once reassert itself, and 
the second state of Egypt would 
be worse than the first. The 
appetite of the bloodsuckers would 
be only whetted by their enforced 
abstinence ; and the hapless fella- 
heen, instead of feeling, as they 
feel to-day, deeply grateful for 
the intervention of England, would 
only curse the hour when they 
first listened to her counsels. 

These are the views expressed 
by Mr Villiers Stuart, whose tours 
through the whole region of Upper 
and Lower Egypt in 1883 and in 
1895 have made him perfectly 
well acquainted with the differ- 
ence between the two periods, 
with the wonderful progress that 
had been made during the last 
twelve years, and with the cir- 
cumstances which justify us in 
believing that the withdrawal of 
England at the present moment 
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would cause the whole edifice to 
collapse. 


“Were the country left to itself 
now, the old grievances would be re- 
vived, the old abuses restored, and 
the old lessons forgotten. . . . The 
effect of centuries of misgovernment 
cannot be effaced in a dozen years.” 
—Report, 1895, p. 2. 


Mr Chamberlain said the same 
thing in the House of Oommons. 
After reminding the House of the 
long series of substantial benefits 
which had been conferred on 
Egypt by the English occupation, 
he added :— 


“The second argument I have is 
that every well-informed person, 
whether our own authorities in Egypt 
or those impartial travellers to 
whom I have referred, agrees that at 
the present time if we were to leave 
Egypt, all this would be undone.” 


Now hear the testimony of one 
who is in some respects a hostile 
witness, Lord Farrer. His opin- 
ion is that we ought never to have 
gone to Egypt. In politics he is 
a staunch Gladstonian. He evi- 
dently would have been very glad 
if he could have made out a case 
to strengthen the hands of the 
Opposition, Yet even he was 
obliged to yield to the evidence 
of his senses, He has only just 
returned from Egypt, and this is 
what he says in the last number 
of the ‘ National Review’ :— 


“ And now what is needed to main- 
tain and complete this good work ? 
The first essential is confidence in the 
maintenance of the present system. 
No doubt should exist about our inten- 
tion of maintaining that system until 
the time when the Egyptians shall have 
acquired the moral strength and cour- 
age necessary for independence and 
self-government. Meanwhile the lan- 
guage which has been too often used 
concerning our intention of quitting 
Egypt is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to the completion of our work 
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there. Give an Egyptian to under- 
stand that we are going in six months 
or six years, or in any other short 
period, and he will say, ‘How can I 
attach myself to you? When you go, 
you will leave me to the mercy of 
those who succeed you, and [I shall 
suffer for my attachment to you.’ Or 
take the English capitalist—and capi- 
tal is much wanted in Egypt. He 
will say, ‘I am safe as long as the 
present régime is maintained ; but if 
it is to be abandoned, how am I to 
know what will become of my capi- 
tal?’ The first and most essential 
réquisite for the continued improve- 
ment of Egypt is confidence that 
Lord Cromer, or, if possible, some 
equally able successor, and his small 
band of Englishmen, will continue to 
hold the position and exercise the in- 
fluence which has hitherto proved so 
beneficial.” 


The Opposition do not deny this. 
They cannot. They only keep on 
repeating the old cuckoo-cry that 
we are pledged to go out, as if 
any one said that we were not. 
Will they carry their argument 
to its logical conclusion, and say 
that England must go out at any 
cost—even at the cost of sacri- 
ficing all the substantial results 
of twelve years’ successful admin- 
istration, and throwing Egypt 
back again into the Slough of 
Despond from which this coun- 
try rescued her? If they do mean 
this, let them say so like men, If 
they do not, they are only beating 
the air: their attacks are totally 
devoid of any practical or states- 
manlike purpose, and designed 
solely to harass the Government 
and to act as a vent for the effu- 
sion of their own ill temper. 

It is certain that the improved 
system which we have established 
in Egypt must have time to settle 
down ; the mortar must have time 
to dry; or, to drop metaphor, 
what} we have to do in that 
country is not merely to provide 
an administration, we have also 
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to create a habit. We have to 
wait till what is new has lost the 
gloss of novelty, and has acquired 
the force of custom and the sanc- 
tion of prescription ; till it has be- 
come part of the national life—a 
second nature. Then our work will 
be complete, and we may depart 
in peace and honour. And what 
stands between Egypt and such a 
consummation as this? What 
have we to set against the delivery 
of a whole nation from tyranny, 
corruption, and misgovernment 
of the worst kind? to what are 
we asked to sacrifice the fairest 
prospect which Egypt has had for 
many centuries of taking a place 
among civilised nations, and turn- 
ing to the best account her great 
natural advantages? The jealousy, 
or rather we should say the irri- 
table vanity, of a single European 
Power ! 

It is nonsense, as we have 
already pointed out, to talk about 
broken pledges before the time 
has arrived for fulfilling them. 
That time cannot arrive till we 
have secured the three objects for 
which our occupation was under- 
taken. We have already enum- 
erated them in the words of Mr 
Curzon. We have not yet finally 
secured Egypt against the recur- 
rence of native maladministration. 
Have we secured her, then, against 
the danger of external attack? a 
question which brings us to the 
second branch of our inquiry, Is 
the Soudan a standing menace to 
Egypt, or is it not? 

If not a menace to Egypt, it is, 
at all events, a reproach to civilisa- 
tion. Mr Labouchere, in common 
with many other assailants of the 
Government, seems to be perfectly 
ignorant of the present condition 
of the Soudan. They speak of 
the Dervishes as a brave people 
struggling for their freedom. We 
know that they are brave, and 
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against the Italians they may be 
struggling for their freedom ; but 
the struggle for their own freedom 
is a struggle for the slavery of 
others—for the maintenance in its 
worst form of a traffic which hu- 
manity abhors; and for the per- 
petuation of a barbaric despotism, 
inflicting on the wretched people 
who writhe under it an amount of 
suffering and shame surpassing the 
worst that has been reported from 
either Armenia or Bulgaria. If 
the Pashas chastised them with 
whips, the Dervishes have chastised 
them with scorpions. In proof of 
this assertion, we have only to 
turn to the recently published 
work of Slatin Pasha, admirably 
summarised by Captain Lugard, to 
the less bulky volume of Sir Alfred 
Milner, and to Major Wingate’s 
‘Mahdism and Egypt.’ It is this 
amiable race of conquerors, who 
flog women to death, and lock up 
their enemies in dungeons, com- 
pared with which the Black Hole 
at Oalcutta was an airy and com- 
modious residence, whom Mr La- 
bouchere takes under his special 
patronage as worthy of being ranked 
with Leonidas or Kosciusko. 


“Tt is not a pleasant reflection,” 
says Sir Alfred Milner, “that the 
former dominions of Egypt in the 
Soudan are perhaps the only portion 
of the weet where civilisation has 
during the last fifteen years dis- 
tinctly retrograded, the one region 
deliberately given back to barbar- 
ism. And it is painful to think that 
this dark page in Egyptian history 
belongs to that chapter of it which 
records her fortunes while under the 
influence of Great Britain.” 


It is his firm opinion that merely 
in the interests of civilisation the 
Soudan will sooner or later have 
to be retaken. But with reference 
to its influence on Egypt in par- 
ticular, it is plain, if we accept his 
authority, that England’s work will 
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not be completed in the valley of 
the Nile till this source of constant 
disquietude is removed :— 


“There can be no permanent rest 
for Egypt as long as a reign of 
explosive barbarism prevails from 
Suakim to Darfur, and from Wady 
Halfa to Wadelai. The offensive 
power of that barbarism may wax or 
wane—it is certainly on the wane at 
present—but it is always a potential 
source of incalculable mischief.” 


Lord Cromer, referring to the 
Dervish forces in the immediate 
vicinity of the Egyptian frontier, 
says he fears that “raids similar 
in character to those which oc- 
curred last year must from time 
to time be expected.” The appre- 
hension of such raids, on whatever 
scale they may be conducted, is 
totally inconsisent with the growth 
of that feeling of confidence which 
Lord Farrer acknowledges to be 
necessary to the permanent re- 
generation of Egypt. Sir Charles 
Dilke tried to make light of this 
passage in Lord Cromer’s report, 
representing the raids referred to 
as merely what were always to be 
looked for in the vicinity of bar- 
barous tribes, and comparing them 
to the incursions to which our 
frontier provinces in India are 
occasionally exposed. Lord Wan- 
tage, just returned from Egypt, 
does not read Lord Cromer’s 
words in that sense. The raids 
might be nothing from a military 
or political point of view; but as 
they meant the massacre of pea- 
sants, the plunder of villages, and 
the abduction of women and chil- 
dren, they can hardly be considered 
insignificant from a social point of 
view, or as matters to be regarded 
with indifference by a Power whose 
avowed mission it is to put an end 
to internal anarchy. The desert 
is no protection against this kind 
of border warfare. 


“However excellent this frontier 
may be,” said Mr Chamberlain, “if 
anything like the conquest of Egypt 
were attempted by the Dervishes, it 
is no protection against an invasion 
in the case of their slipping in behind 
the frontier at Wady Halfa, and des- 
olating the villages and lands which 
are on the inner side of that frontier. 
I say, therefore, that no possibility of 
fulfilling our duty to the people who 
are actually on our frontier exists so 
long as the Dervish power continually 
threatens it by raids.” 


How, then, is this system to be 
stopped? How is one of the first 
conditions on which the successful 
issue of our work in Egypt de- 
pends to be accomplished? This 
question must be answered in con- 
nection with another, How are we 
to ensure Egypt against an inva- 
sion by the Dervishes on a larger 
scale, and with far other objects 
in view than the loot of a village 
or a province? That the Khalifa is 
believed to cherish designs of this 
nature, and that just now the Sou- 
dan is in a state of dangerous fer- 
ment, which may end in strength- 
ening his position, are facts of 
which no one seems to be ignorant 
who has any personal knowledge 
of the subject. The Italian re- 
verses in Abyssinia have only pre- 
cipitated a crisis which was certain 
to come sooner or later. The 
Egyptians are anxious to recover 
the Soudan. The Dervishes are 
anxious to become masters of 
Egypt. The latter are now flushed 
with victory. The Khalifa’s star 
seems propitious. Many will rally 
to his standard now who three 
months ago would have hesitated. 
He may probably think that he will 
never have a better opportunity. 
Fanaticism never looks very far 
ahead. The Dervishes think only 
of getting to Cairo. The certainty 
that they would be driven out 
afterwards by European troops 
may not be comprehended by 
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them, or not allowed to count in 
their calculations, The danger of 
a great outbreak on the southern 
frontier of Egypt may be more or 
less, but it cannot be denied to 
exist. And to be forearmed may 
save a terrible expenditure of 
blood and treasure in the long- 
run. 

The military authorities are 
agreed that Egypt requires at 
all events a new frontier ; and the 
British expedition will, we sup- 
pose, proceed at least as far as 
Dongola, and restore that por- 
tion of the Soudan to its former 
owners. For it must always be re- 
membered that in giving up the 
Soudan to the Mahdi in 1884, 
England was giving up what did 
not belong to her. And there can 
be no doubt that she owes it to 
Egypt to regain it for her some 
time or another, quite irrespective 
of the actual abuses and prospective 
dangers of the Dervish occupation. 
But that by the bye. What we 
have now to provide for is the 
immediate security of Egypt: to 
take such steps as shall relieve 
her from all anxiety concerning 
either a Dervish invasion or the 
harassing inroads of freebooters, 
which keep the peasantry of Upper 
Egypt in a constant state of alarm, 
and effectually retard the material 
progress of the country. When 
this is done, another great stride 
will have been made towards that 
complete regeneration of the Nile 
valley which will enable Great 
Britain to evacuate it. 

But will it be sufficient to stop 
at Dongola? This must depend 
on many considerations, of which 
those on the spot must be the best 
judges. The Government state 
with perfect frankness that where 
we go there we shall remain ; and 
they may not have made up their 
minds that the time has arrived 
for remaining at Khartoum. It 
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soon will, however, if we once 
reach Dongola. And good judges 
are of opinion that the boldest 
course would be the best and 
safest in the long-run. The pear 
may, or may not, be ripe. But 
whether we put out our hands to 
pluck it at once, or wait a little 
while longer to see if it will fall from 
the bough, there can be no doubt 
that the immediate occupation of 
the strip of country lying between 
Wady Halfa and the elbow of the 
Nile at Debba is of immense im- 
portance, as it will effectually bar 
out the Dervishes from “slipping 
in behind the frontier at Wady 
Halfa” for the purpose of ravag- 
ing the country. 

Military problems, financial dif- 
ficulties, sanitary considerations, 
will no doubt all have a voice in 
determining our future movements. 
But we doubt if any one of them, 
or all put together, would dictate 
our stopping short of Khartoum, 
if we are to enter the Soudan at 
all. If the enemy is strong enough 
to make our advance to Khartoum 
a work of difficulty and danger, he 
will be strong enough to give us 
plenty of trouble at Dongola. If 
he is too weak to annoy us at 
Dongola, he will be too weak to 
offer much resistance to our occu- 
pation of Khartoum. By electing 
to remain at Dongola we may per- 
haps have to fight twice over— 
ence then, and once again when 
the time arrives, as it assuredly 
will, for moving farther southward. 
Why not let one battle do for both, 
and finish the job out of hand? 
We have a shrewd suspicion that 
there is only one answer to this 
question, and that is, that we are 
unwilling to inflict too severe a 
wound on French susceptibilities. 
And this brings us naturally to 
the third branch of our subject— 
viz., What locus standi has France 
in the Egyptian question at the 
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stage which it has now reached ? 
and what justification have the 
Opposition in Parliament for 
threatening the British Govern- 
ment with the displeasure of our 
magnanimous neighbour ? 

Here again the Opposition have 
been sadly wanting in that patri- 
otism which, under corresponding 
circumstances, has always been 
shown by the Conservatives. Sir 
Alfred Milner describes very aptly 
the relations between France and 
Turkey in regard to the English 
occupation. France, he says, “is 
always pulling the tail of Turkey 
with regard to Egypt, and trying 
to work upon her pride to cause 
us trouble.” Now, that is just 
what our own Opposition is doing 
to France. They are always pull- 
ing her tail, and trying to work 
upon her pride. Mr Morley gave 
a vigorous tug at it in the Egyp- 
tian debate. He declared that 
France had a right to complain of 
our conduct. He quoted the 
language of the French Foreign 
Minister, who asserted that it was 
a violation of our pledges, adding 
how sorry he (Mr Morley) was 
that the British Government had 
placed itself in a position in which 
these “very fair criticisms” could 
be passed upon their policy. What 
trouble Mr Morley had taken to 
inform himself of the facts before 
making these remarks may be 
judged of by his language respect- 
ing the Egyptian frontier. ‘“ Her 
Majesty’s Government, on the 
strength of nothing more than 
these idle telegrams and idle 
rumours, have raised the Egyp- 
tian question in Europe.” Events 
have already proved conclusively 
that neither the one nor the other 
were idle. The French Govern- 
ment will hardly think the support 
of a politician who can talk in 
such a strain as this of much moral 
value.- Mr Morley had not even 
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read his brief. He seemed to be 
ignorant alike of what is going on 
in the interior of the Soudan and 
of what has occurred upon the 
frontier. But his intention was 
equally plain. He was pulling 
the tail of France, as France pulls 
the tail of Turkey; and a pretty 
occupation, too, for one who calls 
himself an English statesman! 
But never mind Mr Morley; 
his speech of course was part of 
the day’s work. ‘He said what 
he ought to ha’ said,” and there’s 
an end of it. It is much more 
charitable to Mr Morley to suppose 
that he merely constituted himself 
the mouthpiece of the Opposition, 
than to believe that he, absolutely 
ignorant as he is of all military 
matters, should have thought pro- 
per to lay down the law on a 
question of military strategy. But 
even if he did, he had some one to 
keep him in countenance. Next 
in rank to Mr Morley among the 
ignorant who pretend to knowledge 
we must class Mr Courtney, whose 
speeches on the subject we can 
only for the most part describe 
as simply silly. What is it to 
any one even moderately well 
read in military history that Lord 
Wolseley’s prediction with regard 
to Mahdism has not yet been ful- 
filled? What is twelve years in 
such a case? General Gordon said 
exactly the same thing as Lord 
Wolseley. Slatin Pasha, Sir Al- 
fred Milner, Mr Villiers Stuart 
say practically the same thing. 
And yet against all these eminent 
authorities Mr Oourtney pertly 
sets up the opinion of a Lincoln’s 
Inn barrister, who, because he 
spent a week or two on the Nile, 
and had a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with one or two military men, 
who were probably laughing at 
him, thinks he must necessarily 
know more about Egypt than men 
who have passed their lives there. 
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He reminds one of Mrs Leo Hun- 
ter’s friend, Count Smorltork. 

It may be that both Mr Morley 
and Mr Courtney have had in- 
terviews with Lord Farrer since he 
returned from Egypt, and have 
heard from his own lips what he 
stated in his letter to the ‘Times’ 
with regard to the insecurity of 
the Upper Nile. But the reason 
why Lord Farrer was permitted to 
go without an escort was that a 
Dervish raid had just been re- 
pelled, the marauders had been 
driven back and punished, and 
fresh signs of disturbance had not 
yet manifested themselves. A few 
weeks later the Dervishes again 
began to show themselves in the 
neighbourhood of Wady Halfa, and 
precautions had to be renewed. 
Lord Farrer went up between the 
showers, and now refuses to be- 
lieve that there was any rain. 
All these attempts to minimise the 
danger with which England is 
called upon to deal play into the 
hands of France. But that is 
nothing when party interests are 
at stake. 

But there are others who, with 
more knowledge of the subject, and 
a disposition to treat it quite fairly 
and honestly without any party 
end to gain, still think that France 
has special claims to consideration 
on the Egyptian question, and may 
be excused at all events for being 
a little out of humour at the turn 
events have taken. So perhaps 
she may be, though the result 
is entirely her own fault. But 
whatever these claims may be, our 
contention is that they have now 
lapsed, and that judgment has gone 
against her by default. We are 
told, not perhaps quite accurately, 
that France made the Suez Canal ; 
that she helped Mehemet Ali to 
emancipate Egypt from Turkey ; 
that she has leavened Egyptian 
society with French manners and 
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ideas; that French savants have 
been foremost in the exploration 
of Egyptian antiquities ; and that 
French is the official language of 
the Egyptian Government. All 
this may be true, but the ques- 
tion which immediately follows is 
the test one. With all these ad- 
vantages in her favour, why did 
she fail to make the most of them? 
If she was “the first in Egypt,” 
why did she not stay there? At 
the time of the Dual Control she 
had the same opportunity as Eng- 
land, and had better cards. After 
the Sultan had declared Arabi to 
be a rebel, there was no obstacle 
to France joining with England 
in the restoration of order. Eng- 
land appealed to France; but 
France was unwilling to take ac- 
tion with the promptitude which 
the emergency required. She hung 
back and exchanged diplomatic 
notes while society in Egypt was 
on the verge of dissolution, and 
the lives and properties not only of 
all Europeans, but of all Christians, 
were openly threatened. There 
was no time for diplomacy. Eng- 
land was compelled, much against 
her own will, to interfere without 
delay to save Egypt from anarchy 
and Europe from dishonour. As 
nobody else was willing to strike, 
she was obliged to take the re- 
sponsibility on herself. Then when 
order was restored the Egyptians 
themselves, and many Greeks, 
Germans, Austrians, Italians, and 
even Frenchmen, petitioned Eng- 
land to make her occupation per- 
manent. But the only response 
was the well-known despatch of 
Lord Granville, dated January 3, 
1883, and addressed to the Great 
Powers, stating that England would 
remain in occupation till “an order 
of things” should be established 
possessing “‘the elements of stab- 
ility and progress.” Exactly what 
England says now ; and if no such 
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order of things has yet been estab- 
lished, what has France to com- 
plain of ? We have already shown 
that the tranquillisation of the 
Soudan is a necessary step to- 
wards the establishment of such 
an order: and what seems often 
to be forgotten is that when France 
abandoned to England the task of 
reconstructing Egypt, and when 
Lord Granville wrote the despatch 
to which France so constantly ap- 
peals, the Soudan was still a part 
of Egypt. When the English Min- 
ister spoke of our remaining in the 
country till order was restored, of 
course he meant the whole country, 
including the Soudan,—and must 
necessarily have been understood 
to mean it by all the European 
Powers. There is, therefore, no 
departure from the original agree- 
ment in our going to the Soudan 
now. 

As France refused to help us at 
our need in 1882, when she might 
have placed herself in Egypt on 
an equal footing alongside of our- 
selves, she has put herself out of 
court. But this is not all. When 
we refer to the services rendered 
by France to Egypt, we must 
not forget that there is a heavy 
account on the other side of the 
ledger. Before the days of the 
Dual Control the French had 
made themselves extremely un- 
popular in Egypt. And Arabi’s 
ery of “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
which alone made the rebellion 
formidable, was aimed almost ex- 
clusively at the French. Before 
the establishment of the mixed 
tribunals in 1876, “French ad- 
venturers exploited Egypt in the 
most merciless fashion, and fre- 
quently enjoyed the support of 
French diplomacy ” (Milner). The 
great object was to get up some 
grievance against the Govern- 
ment, and demand compensation. 
“Please shut the window,” said 
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Ismail Pasha to an attendant, 
while in conversation with a 
European concessionnaire, “for if 
this gentleman catches cold, it 
will cost me ten thousand pounds.” 
In this little game France took a 
leading part. No wonder that 
she resisted tooth and nail the 
establishment of the mixed tri- 
bunals which put a stop to it; or 
that Egyptian statesmen who re- 
member Egypt twenty years ago 
are animated by “cordial detesta- 
tion of French diplomacy,” and 
bitter resentment of the style in 
which she took advantage of her 
position. She was first in Egypt 
then. She had her chance. We 
did not interfere. Gentlemen of 
the French Guard fire first. When 
the Dual Control was established 
in 1879 she might still have kept 
the lead. But when she refused 
in 1882 to adopt the only measures 
which could make it really effec- 
tive, and retired from the field in 
dudgeon, she threw the game into 
English hands, which were cer- 
tainly very much better than 
French ones for carrying out the 
necessary work, and she cannot 
go back now. 

But if she could not bear the 
sight of the English in Egypt 
occupying the position which had 
once been her own, another chance 
was afforded her of changing the 
situation. It is needless here to 
give the history of the Wolff Con- 
vention of 1887. It is sufficient 
to say that England offered to 
evacuate Egypt upon certain con- 
ditions, one being that if anarchy 
was the consequence she should 
have the right of re-entry. As 
such a result was by no means 
improbable, it was necessary to 
provide against it in some way; 
and as England had been doing 
the work of Europe in the Nile 
valley for five years, it was not 
very likely that she would consent 
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to any other Power stepping in, 
should a second occupation be- 
come necessary, and taking it out 
of her hands. But here again 
French jealousy prevailed. Turkey 
herself had agreed to those terms. 
But France pulled her tail, and 
caused her at the last moment to 
refuse to ratify the Convention. 
Nothing would satisfy her but un- 
conditional evacuation, the almost 
certain result being the restoration 
of the old régime with all its mis- 
government and corruption. Eng- 
land had no alternative but to 
stay where she was. 

Ever since the British occupa- 
tion began France has thrown 
every obstacle she could in the way 
of Egyptian progress. She has 
opposed it at every step, and has 
done her utmost to perpetuate all 
the old abuses which the English 
administration has been gradually 
sweeping away. If it is a com- 
mon-sense doctrine that people 
must be supposed to intend the 
obvious consequences of their own 
actions, how can we resist the in- 
ference that France does not wish 
for the regeneration of Egypt, 
and is determined at all events 
that it shall not be accomplished, 
if she can prevent it, under British 
auspices? It may be that France 
has a great material interest at 
stake in the good government 
of Egypt. But material interests 
have powerful rivals in vanity and 
ambition with most nations of the 
world. How much more so, then, 
with France, whose ruling passion 
is glory? Briefly, if England 
evacuates Egypt, and Egypt re- 
lapses into anarchy, England will 
be. deeply discredited, and France 
will have another chance. There 
will be another scramble, in which 
she may find her account. If the 
English Protectorate has failed, 
Europe might reasonably say, Let 
us try the experiment of a French 
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one. England certainly could raise 
no objection to it. 

That either the experiment 
would be a total failure, or that 
Protection would soon merge in 
annexation, may be confidently as- 
serted. The French could never 
do for Egypt what England has 
done. They may conquer the 
country and turn it into a French 
province: they could never make 
it fit for independence, even if 
they honestly tried. The French 
have not the genius required for 
this kind of work. The practical 
instinct, the habit of compromise, 
the power of grasping an existing 
situation and making the best of 
it without being vexed by theo- 
retical imperfections, are qualities 
peculiar to the English race and 
wholly alien to the French. The 
political history of the two coun- 
tries is a sufficient proof of this. 
We need hardly ask ourselves how 
the British constitution has grown 
up, and how often the pursuit of 
theory has been fatal to good 
government in France, to be sen- 
sible of the justice of this dis- 
tinction. But we have many il- 
lustrations besides these. France 
is making the same mistake in 
Siam which she made in Egypt, 
and will make herself equally un- 
popular, though of course she may 
prevail by force, as she might have 
done elsewhere. It is a curious 
coincidence, too, that just as France 
preceded us in Oanada and had to 
retreat before us; as she preceded 
us in India and had to retreat 
before us; so she preceded us in 
Egypt, and has had to retreat 
before us. France can make a 
brilliant start ; but England rows 
a waiting race, and usually wins 
in the long-run. 

The neutralisation of Egypt, as 
proposed by Mr Labouchere, with- 
out the right of re-entry by Eng- 
land, would manifestly have just 
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the same effect as our immediate 
evacuation of it. But England, 
after having borne the burden 
and heat of the day since 1882, is 
not going to see all the fruits of 
her labour thrown away in def- 
erence to the wounded sensibilities 
of any European State, still less of 
one who had it in her power to co- 
operate with us, if she had chosen 
to do so, when a fair opportunity 
was offered her. 

The Opposition have made great 
play with the argument, to which 
Mr Oourtney has given prominence, 
that, when our foreign relations 
both in Europe and America are 
in so unsettled a state, it is unwise 
to “lock up” a large portion of 
our troops in the Soudan. But 
there is no necessity whatever for 
denuding England of troops in 
order to occupy the Soudan. A 
portion of our Indian army could 
very well be spared for that pur- 
pose, and the native regiments are 
the very troops best fitted for the 
work. But there seems to be a 
general misconception in _ this 
country with regard to our method 
of proceeding, notwithstanding 
Lord Cromer’s assurance, now fa- 
miliar to us all, that we are to work 
with Egyptian hands and English 
heads. The greater part of the 
Egyptian army is now in excellent 
order, and, led by English officers, 
under the direction of English 
generals, will be able to give a 
very good account of the enemy 
whenever they come up with him. 
We learn as we write that a party 
of Osman Digna’s Dervishes have 
just been defeated by an Egyptian 
force. The great task, which will de- 
volve exclusively upon the English, 
is the reconstruction of an ad- 
ministrative system for the Soudan 
Province. She will have to do for 
this part of Egypt what she has 
done for the rest of it. That will 
be her task. But the number of 





regular British troops which it 
will be necessary to keep “locked 
up” in the Soudan will be com- 
paratively insignificant. The first 
few reverses experienced by the 
Khalifa will raise the whole coun- 
try against him; and now that 
the population know what his rule 
is, if he once falls he will never 
rise any more. If the Anglo- 
Egyptian army once captured 
Khartoum, all danger would be 
over. At the same time, the Bag- 
gara are a fierce and warlike 
tribe, who, like all fanatics, will 
fight hard, and it is very doubtful 
how far a purely Egyptian army, 
left to its own devices, and with- 
out the aid of English heads, could 
be trusted to gain that first de- 
cisive victory which would prob- 
ably end the war. It is un- 
necessary to add that the defeat 
of the Egyptians, in anything like 
a great battle, would bring the 
whole horde of Dervishes into the 
valley of the Nile, and perhaps up 
to the gates of Cairo, without 
more ado. We have no doubt the 
Egyptian troops, under the im- 
mediate eye of their English 
leaders, and under the powerful 
moral influence exercised by a 
permanent English occupation, 
would fight well. But we cannot 
speak so confidently of what they 
would do without it. And noth- 
ing must be left to chance in such 
an affair as this. 

In the black Egyptian troops 
from the South Soudan every con- 
fidence is placed. They are born 
soldiers. They hate the Dervishes, 
and are never so happy as when 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight. 
They are just as good men as our 
native regiments in India, and it 
is a pity that we have so few of 
them. The troops recruited from 
among the Fellaheen have not been 
so well tested, and they came to 
great grief under Valentine Baker. 
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But they have behaved very well 
upon other occasions ; and we are 
told by Major Griffiths that they 
once stood a charge of Dervish 
cavalry without flinching, and de- 
feated it—one of the most formid- 
able attacks that an infantry bat- 
talion can be exposed to. Take 
it all in all, therefore, we think 
the Opposition outcry against 
troops being “locked up” in the 
Soudan is about as empty as 
the rest of their auguries and 
assumptions. 

One text on which certain highly 
moral members of the Opposition 
have dilated, with a solemnity 
almost lachrymose, is the duty of 
England to make it manifest to 
the whole world that whatever she 
is doing in Egypt she is doing for 
the good of the Egyptians, and not 
to aggrandise herself. Of course 
we ell understand the meaning of 
this kind of sermon. It is simply 
meant to insinuate that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are doing the 
very thing which the preacher is 
warning them not todo. This is 
an old rhetorical trick, but not 
one of the highest class, nor ex- 
actly consistent with that severe 
righteousness for which Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
Mr Labouchere are deservedly cele- 
brated. Great Britain may well 
wish to see a powerful indepen- 
dent State established between 
Victoria Nyanza and the Mediter- 
ranean. There is nothing strange 
in that; the Egyptians wish it 
too; and it can hardly be pre- 
tended that we are to set ourselves 
in opposition to Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian interests because 
they happen to coincide with our 
own. As for anything in the shape 
of annexation, the Opposition know 
perfectly well that it is entirely 
out of the question; and merely 
to hint that any statesman in a re- 
sponsible situation is so much as 
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dreaming of such a thing, is the 
part not merely of a fool but of 
something worse—quod dicere nolo, 

Finally, Ministers are reproached 
with throwing such a burden on the 
Egyptian Treasury ; and Mr Morley 
thought that he had made a great 
point when he charged the Gov- 
ernment with spending on military 
expeditions merely in the interests 
of England money that might have 
been devoted to the internal im- 
provement of Egypt—on irrigation 
works, for instance. Here, again, 
Mr Morley had not informed him- 
self of the facts. It was pointed 
out to him that the money referred 
to could not have been legally spent 
on such objects ; and while we are 
on the subject of Egyptian finance 
we may refer to the possibility 
that England should guarantee the 
Egyptian debt, and convert it into 
Government stock. The suggestion 
has much to recommend it ; but it 
is too large a subject to enter upon 
at the fag-end of an article. 

The debates on the Egyptian 
question and the speeches which 
have been made upon it by leading 
Liberal politicians are a sufficient 
proof that the party has decided 
on adhering to modern methods of 
Opposition, and on harassing the 
Government at every point, though 
they know it is impossible to de- 
feat them. The system is bad 
enough when it affects only home 
affairs; but when foreign politics 
are pressed into the service of the 
Obstructionists, and every effort is 
made not only to waste time but 
to entrap Ministers into some un- 
wary admission which may after- 
wards be used against them, or 
some premature announcement 
likely to be injurious to the public 
interests, it becomes ten times 
more mischievous. It is not our 
intention to write a history of ob- 
struction in the House of Commons 
from the opening of Parliament 
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down to the present moment. It 
will be enough to note a few of the 
more signal examples of it. The 
one object of the Opposition has 
been to derange Mr Baifour’s plans 
for the current session, so as to 
make it difficult or impossible for 
Government to proceed with all 
their promised measures. In this 
noble endeavour we presume they 
have to some extent succeeded, 
seeing that both Lord Salisbury 
and Mr Ritchie have explained 
their inability to do anything this 
session on the subject of the im- 
migration of aliens by the “ un- 
promising state of business in the 
House of Commons.” This is now, 
while we write, becoming a matter 
for anxious consideration with 
those who are responsible for the 
conduct of it. Were it not for this 
we might have thought it unneces- 
sary to add anything more upon the 
subject. But the practical results 
of this system, if steadily pursued, 
seem likely to be so extremely 
serious that we feel it our duty, to 
the best of our ability, to compel 
the public to pay attention to it. 
What occurred on the 6th of 
last March is only a mild specimen 
of what the Government may have 
to encounter in a much more ma- 
lignant form throughout the ses- 
sion. On that day the Irish mem- 
bers contrived to prevent the 
Speaker from leaving the chair till 
eight o’clock in the evening, and 
afterwards, with the help of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, to stop the intro- 
duction of the Naval Works Bill 
when it would have been highly 
convenient for the Government, 
and indeed an advantage to the 
House at large, to have got through 
that stage of it. On the 12th of 
March these tactics were resumed 
with such success that the sitting 
of the House was prolonged till five 
o’clock in the morning. This was 
by no means the doing of Irish 
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members only. The Scotch and 
English Radicals backed them up 
manfully. Mr Dalziel, Dr Clarke, 
Mr Sydney Buxton, Mr Allan, and 
Mr Labouchere were all to the 
fore; and a long discussion was 
actually got up on the wrongs of 
the King of Ashantee, in which 
the late Under Secretary of the 
Colonies took his Majesty’s part, 
complaining that he had not been 
treated with sufficient respect, 
which simply means that he has 
not had as much brandy as he 
wanted. All through the debate, 
which lasted from seven o'clock 
in the evening to five the next 
morning, the Government majori- 
ties were overwhelming. Nobody 
could pretend to believe that the 
obstructions represented any kind 
of public opinion. It was per- 
fectly, transparently clear that 
the whole thing was being done 
to prevent the progress of Supply, 
and dislocate Ministerial arrange- 
ments. 

It has now become evident 
that the Government have noth- 
ing to expect in the way of as- 
sistance from the Opposition 
benches. On several occasions 
Mr Balfour was obliged to call 
attention to the very slow pro- 
gress that had been made with 
Supply. Other very necessary 
measures are indefinitely post- 
poned. And we hope the working 
men of London and other large 
towns both in England and Scot- 
land will take special note of the 
replies given by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr Ritchie in regard to the 
Alien Immigrants Bill. Here is 
a measure which is in a pre-emi- 
nent degree interesting to the 
poorer class of work - people con- 
fessedly stopped by the tactics of 
the Opposition. Nor is this likely 
to be the only one. It was on the 
same evening, March 19, on which 
Sir Howard Vincent received the 
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above reply from the President of 
the Board of Trade, that the Op- 
position, true to their reckless 
policy, threw themselves on the 
Government with question after 
question, one very often only a re- 
petition of the other, as to the 
Egyptian expedition, and our com- 
munications with Foreign Powers 
relating to it. Mr Labouchere’s 
natural taste for mischief, which 
he shares with the monkey and 
the magpie, of course pushed him 
into the fray, and in this kind of 
work he is in his proper place. 
But Sir William Harcourt is an 
experienced statesman who knows 
the difficulties of diplomacy, and 
the harm that may be done by 
premature discussion of negotia- 
tions which are still in progress, or 
of military movements which de- 
pend for their success on secrecy. 
He must have been perfectly well 
aware that it would be highly im- 
politic, as well as highly irregular, 
for Ministers to publish to the 
world at this stage of the question 
what they have said to Foreign 
Powers, or Foreign Powers have 
said to them, concerning the ad- 
vance up the Nile. The question 
of the Caisse is an isolated one, 
and could be answered without 
any reference to general policy. 
Advances from it are permissible 
for “extraordinary expenses” ; 
and Mr Balfour was able to tell 
the House that Germany, Italy, 
and Austria had consented to such 
an advance being made, and that 
from France and Russia no answer 
had been received. This was all 
that Sir William Harcourt got out 
of Mr Balfour; but it was not all 
that he would have liked to get 
out of him, for it really told noth- 
ing which was not practically 
known already. Neither Mr Mor- 
ley nor Mr Labouchere nor Mr 
Redmond were more successful, and 
so the matter dropped, without any 
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harm having been done. But the 
animus displayed was unmistak- 
able: and if this is the spirit in 
which the Government are to be 
catechised as long as any foreign 
question remains unsettled, it will 
be necessary for Ministers to con- 
sider very seriously what attitude 
they shall assume towards their 
interrogators, Even on this occa- 
sion Mr Balfour was obliged at 
last to say shortly that no further 
papers could be laid before the 
House then. 

We have already said all that 
is necessary of the debate which 
followed on the 20th. The worst 
specimen of faction was reserved 
for the 30th, the day before the 
Education Bill was brought in. 
Mr Balfour then moved that the 
House should adjourn for the 
Easter recess when it rose after 
the morning sitting on the follow- 
ing day (Tuesday) till the next 
Thursday week, Government busi- 
ness to have precedence, and the 
House to rise as soon as it was 
finished. The business of Monday 
evening, after the Naval Works 
Bill had been read a third time, 
was Supply, and the Government 
were desirous of going into Com- 
mittee that night, so that Supply 
might be proceeded with continu- 
ously as soon as the House re- 
assembled without any further 
debate. This is technically called 
getting the Speaker out of the 
chair, and the Opposition did all 
they knew to prevent this from 
being accomplished. First of all 
a discussion was raised on Mr 
Balfour’s motion, which lasted 
very nearly three hours, Then 
came Mr Goschen’s bill, which, 
though it had been amply dis- 
cussed at all its previous stages, 
was easily made in practised hands 
to yield another debate of two 
hours and a half. Then between 
half-past nine and ten the motion 
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was put “that the Speaker do 
leave the chair”; whereupon, we 
regret to say, two Conservatives 
took up the work of obstructionists, 
just to give the other side breath- 
ing time as it were. Mr Gibson 
Bowles forthwith moved “That it 
is the duty of her Majesty’s ad- 
visers to take such steps as may 
be required to fulfil her Majesty’s 
Treaty engagements relative to the 
Ottoman Empire, entered into for 
the security of her Majesty’s orien- 
tal possessions.” After this wanton 
waste of time the debate was pro- 
longed by the Welsh and Irish 
members till nearly three o’clock, 
when at last Mr Gully was allowed 
to retire, and the House went into 
Committee. Thus the Govern- 
ment had achieved their object, 
and all that the House had to do 
was to receive the report of the 
Vote on Account. But this could 
not be allowed without keeping 
the House sitting for another two 
hours. Mr Labouchere jumped up 
to press for further explanations 
on the Soudan expedition, more 
especially with regard to what 
had passed between the Govern- 
ment and Lord Cromer. To this 
Mr Balfour replied with justifiable 
curtness that 


“if the hon. gentleman supposed, with 
regard either to Egypt or any other 
question, the Government were going 
to lay on the table of the House all 
the details and all the heads of the 
discussions which had taken place 
between the Government and their 
advisers, he was greatly mistaken. 
On such principles no Government 
could possibly be carried on, and they 
in this respect were merely following 
the precedents which all other Gov- 
ernments had set.” 


With this answer Mr Labouchere 
was obliged to be satisfied. But 
the Radicals— Welsh, English, and 
Irish — combined to worry the 
leader of the House for another 











two hours, though nothing on earth 
could be gained by it, and then 
the curtain fell on one of the most 
discreditable scenes which has ever 
been witnessed in the House of 
Commons. 

Sir William Harcourt was the 
prime offender. He gave his party 
“a line,” as they say out hunting, 
which they followed up over hedge 
and ditch, with a courage and 
perseverance worthy of a better 
cause. Sir William’s main com- 
plaint was that the Government 
were bringing in a bill of such 
importance as the Education Bill 
on the day when the House ad- 
journed for the holidays; and he 
said that this need not have hap- 
pened if the Government on previ- 
ous days for which the Education 
Bill was on the paper had not 
put down other contentious matter 
before it, which had prevented its 
introduction. The answer to this 
is that neither the Vote on Account 
nor the Naval Works Bill need 
have been contentious business 
unless Sir William Harcourt and 
his friends had chosen to make 
it so. When the Diseased Ani- 
mals Act was put down before the 
Vote on Account, the latter had 
already been discussed for a whole 
night —as much as is generally 
given to it. And when the Naval 
Works Bill was put down before 
the Education Bill, the Govern- 
ment had no reason to suppose 
that it would occupy more than a 
few hours, or in any way prevent 
the introduction of the latter. In 
these calculations the Government 
no doubt had been mistaken; but 
whose fault was it? The complaint 
about the Education Bill being 
brought in on the day of adjourn- 
ment was all nonsense. The first 
reading of a bill of that character 
is almost always accepted without 
a division ; and the House of Com- 
mons was allowed the whole Easter 
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recess and a fortnight more for 
mastering its details. 

But why beat about the bush? 
Nobody knows better than Sir 
William Harcourt himself what 
that all-night sitting of March 
30th and 31st really meant. The 
object of the Opposition was to 
keep the Speaker in the chair 
till the House reassembled after 
Easter, and then to renew the 
debate on the motion for his leav- 
ing it with fresh vigour and de- 
termination. On the Monday 
night, if Sir William Harcourt 
had not intervened, the Naval 
Works Bill could have been fin- 
ished by five o'clock, and the 
House would have had the whole 
of a long evening for any question 
they chose to raise before going 
into Supply. The discussion set 
going by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion was absolute waste of time— 
obstruction pure and simple; and 
we defy the warmest partisan of 
the Radical Liberals to place any 
other construction on it that will 
hold water for a moment. 

We have gone through these 
rather tedious details because they 
help to bring home to us a lesson 
which, notwithstanding the ex- 
perience of recent years, is as yet 
but imperfectly comprehended by 
the people of this country. No 
matter how powerful a Govern- 
ment may be, it has no real con- 
trol over the well-recognised, long- 
established system on which the 
proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons are conducted. New rules 
of procedure may from time to 
time be passed to check particular 
abuses; but they only stop one 
hole in the sieve, and many re- 
main which never can be stopped 
at all. Nor is it always well that 
they should be. It is necessary 
that there should be some safety- 
valve in Parliament for ill humour, 
for disappointment, for political 
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and personal animosities, as well 
as freedom of debate for important 
public questions. But necessary 
or not, our English Parliament 
has gradually grown up upon a 
plan which yields innumerable 
facilities for these effusions such 
as could hardly be removed with- 
out danger to the entire fabric. 
Our sole protection against the 
abuse of these facilities lies in 
the good sense and moderation of 
those who are opposed to the 
Government ; and when this safe- 
guard is wanting, the public will 
look in vain to the strongest 
Administration for any other. 
Against an Opposition led by 
able men, which concentrates its 
energies on a single object, and 
turns neither to the right nor to 
the left in pursuit of it; which 
takes advantage of every regular 
and every accidental opportunity 
for the furtherance of one pur- 
pose ; which combines practised 
acuteness with sleepless vigilance, 
and veils, under a show of great 
solicitude for the freedom of Par- 
liament, a deliberate contempt for 
those unwritten laws which are 
essential to its dignity and util- 
ity,—against an Opposition of this 
kind it is impossible for any 
Government to contend without 
being exposed to numerous re- 
verses and discomfitures. He will 
be the wisest Minister who con- 
fines his legislative projects within 
such limits as shall leave an ample 
margin for hostilities of this na- 
ture, and is content with complete 
success On one or two important 
questions, without courting dis- 
credit by the failure or mutilation 
of more extensive plans, 

We are too much in the habit 
of talking as if a Government 
with a very large majority was 
necessarily in a position to put 
down obstruction—the truth being 
that in this particular respect a 
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large majority has no more power 
than a small one; and if the 
present Opposition only goes on 
as it has begun, the public must 
not be disappointed if the session 
in the end yields a very much 
smaller harvest than was at first 
anticipated. We are promised, 
however, a plentiful crop of weeds. 
“Uncompromising _ resistance,” 
“from top to bottom, from first to 
last,” is the mot d’ordre which we 
know from experience to mean 
only pertinacious and indiscrimin- 
ate obstruction. The word has 
gone forth against both the Edu- 
cation Bill and the Agricultural 
Ratings Bill; and we know that, 
as regards the latter, the attack 
will be founded on objections so 
flimsy and frivolous that we only 
wonder how they can be repeated 
by impartial and intelligent crit- 
ics. It is monstrous to complain 
of the Bill for being a class meas- 
ure, when we are positively assured 
by the Minister that he recog- 
nises the grievances of other 
classes as weil as the agricultural, 
and that these will have their turn 
as soon as the Government are in 
a position to take up the whole 
question of local taxation, into 
which they are about to institute 
a preliminary inquiry. It is 
equally nonsensical to call it a 
measure for the relief of landlords, 
when it is perfectly well known 
that if the landlord takes advan- 
tage of it to raise his rents, he 
will rob the concession! of all 
value in the eyes of the farmer, 
and find it just as difficult as ever 
to obtain tenants. The hollow- 
ness of such arguments as we 
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have mentioned sufliciently be- 
trays the purpose for which they 
will be used—not to make con- 
verts, but only to kill time. And 
we ask once more, is this what the 
Opposition really means? Do 
they really and deliberately teli 
us that they are prepared to 
strain to the utmost those powers 
of distraction and interruption 
which the parliamentary system 
undoubtedly places in their hands, 
for the sole purpose of destroying 
the credit of the Government by 
preventing it from meeting its 
engagements. If this is so, we 
can only refer our readers to what 
we said on this subject last Janu- 
ary. If our existing constitution 
is powerless to cope with this 
aggravated form of party spirit, 
we cannot be far from some vital 
and organic change in it. Two 
conflicting novelties have been 
growing up together during the 
last ten or twenty years, which 
are utterly irreconcilable with 
each other—the new system of 
Opposition, and the new demand 
for legislation. These have both 
come into being since the palmy 
period so dear to Mr Gladstone 
passed away. May we not there- 
fore take one or both as marks of 
decadence—the inability to recog- 
nise the force of constitutional 
obligations, and the impatient 
egotism which floods the House of 
Commons with the loquacity of 
social intolerance? The English 
constitution has great recuper- 
ative powers; but unless we are 
greatly mistaken, they will in the 
course of another generation be 
put to a severe test. 





1The reduction of the basis of assessment to one-half of the net rateable 


value. 
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